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PRE 


H  E  education  of  children,  con- 
fidered  in  the  mofi  extenfive 
view,  includes  a  great  number 
of  fubjeéts  that  are  not  ufually 
comprehended  under  the  term 
education,  which  is  commonly  confined 
to  one  of  its  branches,  viz.  moral  edu~ 
cation. 

However,  the  forming  of  a  child,  which 
in  its  general  fenfe  is  comprehended  under 
the  word  education,  lignifies  not  only  en- 
lightning  his  mind,  and  emplanting  in  his 
heart  a  regard  to  religion,  to  fociety  and 
himfelfi  which  are  the  trtie  and  only  oh- 
je£t$  of  a  moral  education,  but  alfo  pro- 
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viding  for  his  production,  watching  over 
his  birth,  and  the  growth  of  his  body, 
preventing  the  diforders  of  his  organs  and 
humours,  eftablifhing  the  confiant  order 
or  fucceflion  of  his  functions,  and,  in  a 
word,  railing  an  infant  to  perfect  man¬ 
hood  ^  this  is  the  fubjedt  of  that  education 
we  here  call  medicinal. 

It  requires  but  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  attention  to  the  prodigious  indifference 
mod  people  feem  to  fhew  to  the  medicinal 
education  of  children,  to  perceive,  that 
phyficians  have  a  right  to  reproach  them 
with  the  fame  negligence  with  which  mo¬ 
ral]  (is  inceffantly  blame  them  with  refpedt 
to  moral  education. 

The  fir  ft,  which  alone  is  that  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  is  trufted  to  governeffes, 
nurfes4,  and  mothers  ;  who  are  the  faithful 
depofitaries  of  a  thoufand  petty  practices 
that  are  often  ufelefs  or  pernicious,  that  are 
always  employed  without  rule,  and  perpe¬ 
tuated  by  a  confiant  tradition  from  one  ge¬ 
neration  to  another,  without  reformation 
or  new  difcoveries. 

The  difeafes  themfelves  of  that  tender 
age  in  which  they  are  more  frequent, 
more  dangerous,  and  more  difficult  of 
cure  *  $  of  that  age,  which  ought  itfelf  to 

be 


*  Et  fane  perquam  difficile  eft  puerorum  morbos,  cau- 
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be  confidered  as  a  difeafe,  that  has  its  be¬ 
ginning,  its  progrefs,  its  height,  its  ftages, 
and  its  end,  are  ieldoni  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  phyfician.  Nurfes  or  empi¬ 
rics  have  every  where  the  management  of 
the  difeafes  of  infancy,  and  there  is  not 
any  con iider able  town  in  which  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  children  is  not  a  diftinCt  office,  an 
office  always  filled  by  intruders. 

Phyficians,  to  whom  alone  this  care  pro¬ 
perly  belongs,  are  loudly  taxed  with  inexpe¬ 
rience  in  the  difeafes  of  children,  fomc  of 
which,  his  true,  appear  of  a  different  nature 
from  thofe  of  adults.  But  if  fome  phyficians, 
and  even  rnoft  of  them,  want  in  this  point 
fufficient  experience,  it  is  owing  to  thofe 
who  by  ufurping  their  office  have  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  collecting  thofe 
obfervations  they  would  otherwife  have 
made  ;  juft  as  in  the  other  cafes  in  which 
the  enterprizes  of  thefe  fame  perfons  have 
deprived  them  of  the  treatment  of  a  part 
of  the  difeafes  that  ought  to  fall  under 
their  infpedtion  :  and  which  muft  become 
lefs  familiar  to  them  from  the  continuance 

effet,  quia  de'fe&us  fuos  vel  cb  denegatam  loquéîam,  vel 
ob  intelîeétüs  imbecillitatem  explicare  non  poflunt.  Unde 
res  apud  plurimos  eo  devenit  ut  credant  vel  nullam  infan¬ 
tum  morbis  deberi  curam,  vel  medicbrum  faltem  non  efle 
circa  hanc  occupari.  Proptereà  major  habetur  fides  idiotæ 
alicui  muîieri,  quàm  exercitato  medico,  quaff  res  per  fe 
cognitu  difffcilior  à  muliere  medicaftrâ  facilius  dignolce- 
retur.  Whojferi  Hercules  Me  die  us,  de  morb ,  inf.  p,  333. 
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of  this  abufe  5  an  abufe  that  has  not  only 
rendered  the  branch  thus  detached  lefs  per- 
fe£t  j  but  has  alfo,  by  this  feparation,  dried 
up  one  of  thofe  fources  of  obfervation 
that  ought  to  concur  in  eftablifhing  the 
general  dodtrine  and  foundation  of  the  art. 
We  ih all  fhew  in  a  few  words  the  incon¬ 
veniences  that  attend  this  ufurpation.  Is  it 
not  evident,  that  the  phyfician,  on  his  hav¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  infancy,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  that  age, 
would  make  improvements  that  would  be 
of  public  advantage  ;  while  the  fame  op¬ 
portunity  for  making  obfervations  would 
be  always  thrown  away  on  the  empiric  ? 

The  medicinal  education  of  children, 
which  is  commonly  managed  with  fuch 
negligence,  is  however  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  faults  that  may-  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  it  are  attended  with  the  moft 
dangerous  confequences.  Thefe  are  known 
truths.  tc  Children,  it  is  faid,  are  like  dough, 
cc  clay  or  wax,  fufceptible  of  all  forms  and 
u  all  imprefiions.”  This  common  man¬ 
ner  of  fpeaking  very  ftrongly  exprefles  the 
indifference  of  nature,  or  that  kind  of  e- 
quilibnum  or  indétermination,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  temperament  being  not  yet 
formed,  the  bodily  appetites  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  nor  the  tafle  or  defires  fixed,  and 
on  that  delicacy  or  flexibility  of  the  or¬ 
gans  which  render  them  fo  proper  to  obey 
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the  aCtion  of  all  external  caufes,  as  well 
phyfical  as  moral. 

No  body  can  reafonably  doubt  that  an 
infant,  well  formed  at  his  birth,  may  be¬ 
come  weak  and  valetudinary  by  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  perfons  to  whofe  care  he  is 
intruded  ;  that  his  body,  by  the  fame  inat¬ 
tention,  may  contract  many  external  difor- 
ders  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  infant 
of  the  mod  tender  frame  may  efcape  the 
dangers  of  infancy,  and  become  drong  and 
robud  by  a  proper  management  :  indances 
of  thefe  alterations  are  very  common  and 
obvious. 

That  the  mind  may  experience  thofe 
changes  that  are  either  good  or  evil  by  the 
fame  clafs  of  caufes,  is  an  undoubted  truth. 
It  is  almod  grown  into  a  proverb,  that  the 
tender  brain  ofNewton  or  Alexander  altered 
in  their  infancy,  by  a  fmall  compredion  or 
flight  commotion,  might  have  rendered  the 
fird  dupid,  and  the  other  a  wife  king. 
In  reality  the  effence  of  the  foul  is  in  its 
own  nature  invariably  the  fame,  and  the 
infinite  variety  we  obferve  in  the  turn  of 
the  mind,  in  the  characters  and  inclinati¬ 
ons  of  men,  only  proceeds  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  conditution  of  the  organs  with 
which  it  is  connected  in  different  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  diforders  it  experiences  in  its 
operations,  whether  tranfient  or  condant, 
in  confequence  of  difeafes  and  affeCtions 
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merely  corporeal,  are  too  well  known  to 
make  it  neceffary  for  us  to  inlift  any  lon¬ 
ger  on  this  fubjedt.  We  (hall  content  our- 
felves  with  obferving,  that  a  mere  phyfi- 
cal  caufe  may  .effeduaHy  difpofe  our  or¬ 
gans  to  an  habitual  wrong  judgment,  and 
the  mental  diforders  that  are  only  a  confe- 
q uence  of  it  ;  and  in  like  manner  phylical 
caufes  may  corredt  the  errors  of  the  mind 
and  the  bad  difpolitions  of  the  heart,  when 
they  depend  on  fuch  a  diforder  of  the  or¬ 
gans  as  will  admit  of  a  cure.  Cures  of 
this  kind,  produced  by  medicines  and  a 
proper  diet,  are  not  uncommon.  We  every 
day  treat  with  fuccefs  a  delirium  in  acute 
difeafes.  Madnefs,  or  a  chronical  delirium, 
is  frequently  conquered  by  the  affiftance 
of  medicines  ;  and  if  an  entire  lofs  of  me¬ 
mory,  the  different  kinds  of  folly,  &c* 
have  been  more  than  once  the  confequence 
of  certain  difeafes  3  favourable  changes  have 
alfo  been  produced  by  a  revolution  of  the 
fame  nature.  Thus  we  have  feen  children, 
and  even  young  men  and  women,  after  a 
dangerous  difeafe  or  violent  palfion,  be¬ 
come  ftupid  or  vitious,  though  they  were 
before  endued  with  wit,  and  blelfed  with 
good  difpolitions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  the 
palfions  on  the  animal  œconomy,  are  nei¬ 
ther  lefs  obvious,  nor  lefs  known.  Daily 
obfervation  but  too  plainly  Ihews,  how 
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much  mifchief  may  be  occafioned  by  a 
fudden  paffion,  or  a  train  of  difagreeable 
ideas.  We  have  feen  people  die  of  fear, 
or  from  the  violence  of  rage  :  the  diforders 
of  the  foul,  as  affliction,  melancholy,  &c. 
are  placed  among  the  moft  common  caufes 
of  chronical  difeafes,  and  even  of  malig¬ 
nant  fevers  :  a  piece  of  unexpected  news, 
and  fudden  joy,  have  fometimes  recovered 
the  patient  when  at  the  gates  of  death. 

But  if  the  difpofitions  of  our  bodies,  and 
the  aCtion  of  external  caufes,  have  fach 
power  over  the  affeCtions  of  the  foul  3  and 
if  the  paffions  of  the  mind  have  fuch  an 
empire  over  functions  purely  corporeal, 
and  that  in  every  age  of  life  3  how  much 
more  muft  this  reciprocal  influence  fhew 
itfelf  by  fenflble  effeCts,  in  that  age  in 
which  the  foul,  perfectly  inexperienced  and 
inactive,  cannot  oppofe  againft  outward  im~ 
prefiions  the  ramparts  of  experience  and 
habit,  and  in  which  the  organs  are  ftill  in¬ 
capable  of  a  reflilance  which  they  can  only 
acquire  by  time  and  the  progrefs  of  age. 

The  affeCtions  of  the  minds  of  children, 
and  their  moral  cauies,  as  precepts,  re¬ 
wards,  punifhments,  and  application  to 
ftudy,  in  fbme  degree  belong  to  the  me¬ 
dicinal  education  :  the  firft  belong  to  them 
as  they  are  the  efteCts  of  the  animal  (eco¬ 
nomy,  and  the  fécond  as-  diet,  or  as  re¬ 
medies. 
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But  the  adminiftration  of  all  thefe  affift- 
ances  requires  the  greateft  degree  of  pru¬ 
dence.  For  as  we  may  promife  ourfelves 
the  mo  ft  happy  fuccefs  from  the  facility 
by  which  we  may  form  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  infants,  by  a  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  almoft  as  we  pleafe  ;  fo  we  have 
equal  reafon  to  fear  the  negledting  to  im¬ 
prove  this  facility,  or  abufing  it  by  a  mif- 
taken  condudh  The  medicinal  education 
of  children  is  therefore  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance,  from  the  infinite  advantages  attending 
a  good  method,  and  from  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  that  refult  from  negligence  and  an 
injudicious  management. 

No  body  can  require  a  proof  of  its  being 
for  the  advantage  of  each  individual,  and  of 
fociety  in  general,  that  men  are  formed  with 
found  bodies  and  minds,  and  that  they  are 
good  and  robuft.  We  have  hitherto  men¬ 
tioned  only  an  healthful  infancy,  and  the 
evils  and  diforders  incident  to  that  age. 
The  wife  adminiftration  of  medicinal  af- 
fiftances  will  be  much  more  neceflary  for 
infants  who  are  weak,  valetudinary  or  ac¬ 
tually  fick.  Now  the  inconveniences  and 

t*  * 

difeafes  that  are  almoft  always  the  portion 
of  infancy,  but  too  much  increale  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  medicinal  education. 

This  difficulty,  befides  the  number  and 
the  danger  of  moft  of  thefe  difeafes,  alfo 
principally  depends,  ift,  On  the  diforders 
i  of 
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of  children  being  more  difficultly  known, 
from  our  wanting  an  affiftance  which  we 
commonly  receive  from  adults,  I  mean  the 
report  of  the  patient.  We  muft  however 
confefs  that  in  moft  cafes,  we  may  fupply 
the  want  of  this  report,  by  attending  tô 
fenfible  figns,  2diy,  On  nature,  which  be¬ 
ing  a  novice  in  children,  if  I  may  ufe  the 
term,  it,  but  feldom  favours  the  folution  of 
their  difeafes  by  a  falutary  crifis  ;  and  be- 
fides  the  prudent  expectation  raifed  in  the 
mind,  from  which  a  phyfician  may  fome- 
times  promife  himfelf  a  happy  fuccefs  in 
the  treatment  of  adults,  cannot  take  place, 
or,  at  leaft,  be  depended  upon  with  the 
fame  fecurity  in  the  difeafes  of  children. 
3dly,  On  the  difficulty  of  making  them 
take  the  neceffary  medicines,  and  the  in¬ 
conveniences  which  arife  from  the  violence 
we  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  in  order  to 
overcome  their  repugnance  to  them. 

The  bed:  means  of  anfwering  all  the 
views  that  arife .  from  the  confiderations 
juft  laid  down,  would  in  my  opinion  be, 
to  deliver  the  medicinal  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  phyficians  and  by  the  authority 

of 

Sequidem  multi  infan^uli  obftetricum  &  vetelurum  in- 
fdtià,  temeritate,  injririaque  miferam  oppetunt  mortem. 
Quia  ergo  utilius  cpiiàm  pueris  raedicâ  ope  fuccurrere,  cum 
Ant  loqüehe  expies,  nec  aliter  afreftus  fuos  nifi  per  va- 
gitus.  exprimer  e  queant.  Videmus  etenim  bruta,  pullos, 
c&tullos-  lues  initinclu  naturae  lingendo,  expolienuo,  fo* 
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of  the  laws,  to  fupprefs  in  their  favour,  of 
more  properly  in  favour  of  the  public,  the 
abufes  that  in  this  refpedt  have  arifen  from 
an  ufarpation  that  is  prejudicial,  whatever 
credit  it  may  have  gained  from  minifters, 
phylicians,  and  empirics.  For,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  difeafes,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  imi¬ 
tate  what  we  fee  performed  by  the  mailers 
of  the  art,  to  follow  a  general  method, 
to  ufe  without  any  juft  and  regular  prin¬ 
ciple  precepts  found  in  books  of  phyfic, 
or  to  fee  a  great  number  of  difeafes  with¬ 
out  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  fo  uieful  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  art.  There  is  required,  on 
the  part  of  phylicians,-  efpecially  in  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  infants, 

Firft,  .A  knowlege  of  anatomy,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  know  exactly  the  effedls 
of  the  pofitions  of  the  members  of  an  in¬ 
fant  that  is  fwathed,  of  his  different  drefies, 
exercifes,  fports,  &c. 

Secondly,  A  knowledge  of  chemiftry 
fufficient  to  make  them  diftinguifh  by  more 
certain  means  than  the  vain  practice  of  the 
multitude,  the  nature  of  the  aliments  ufu- 
ally  given  to  children,  and  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  neceflary  or  advan¬ 
tageous  to  fubftitute  in  their  room  fom'e- 

vendo,  alendoque  fuftentare  :  quanto  rnagis  homini  eadem 
natura  hoc  ingeneravit  ut  faluti  liberornai  fuorum,  pigno- 
rum  chariflimorum,  nutricatu,  educations  &  medicatione 
confultent.  LeoniL  Fa-vent  in.  de  Vidor  iis  de  morhu  infant,  p.  2. 
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thing  more  falutary,  that  is  neglefled,  or 
not  fo  much  ufed. 

jdly,  A  fufficient  experience  in  the  phæ- 
nomena  which  I  call  medicinal,  and  a  judg¬ 
ment  capable  of  regulating  with  wifdom 
the  medicinal  ufe  of  the  paffions,  ftudies, 
and  amufements  of  children  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  the  ability  to  prefcribe  that  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  their  diet  which  relates  to  the 
affections  of  the  foul. 

Fourthly,  A  clinical  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  their  difeafes. 

Fifthly,  An  habit  of  examining  objects 
in  general,  fo  as  to  difcover  the  prejudices 
that  have  crept  into  this  branch  of  phyfic 
more  than  into  any  other,  and  a  firmnefs 
fufficient  to  make  them  fhake  them  off  ; 
taking  however  the  prudent  precaution  of 
not  carrying  things  too  far,  and  being 
guilty  of  a  rafhnefs  in  reforming  abufes> 
that  may  become  more  dangerous  than  the 
abufes  themfelves.  The  beft  method  of 
finding  this  juft  mean,  in  my  opinion,  is 
entering  into  the  difcuffion  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  inconveniences  attending  each 
practice,  refting  on  the  cuftoms  eftablifhed 
in  different  countries,  and  on  a  number 
of  experiments  prudently  made,  efpecially 
when  v/e  are  fufficiently  convinced  that 
they  cannot  be  hurtful  :  taking  care  to 
efteem  every  thing  according  to  its  value, 
and  not,  for  inftance3  to  eftimate  fo  highly 

the 
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the  graces  of  the  body,  as  to  diflocate  thofe 
of  children,  or  put  them  to  the  torture  to 
procure  them  :  or  being  fo  fond  of  Latin 
as  to  make  them  Ack,  or  to  render  them 
ftupid,  by  obftinately  perAfting  to  make 
them  learn  it  from  their  moft  tender  in¬ 
fancy,  againft  their  inclinations  and  dif- 
poAtions. 

A  work  that  prefents  in  one  Angle  point 
of  view  the  moil:  eifential  branches  of  this 
knowledge,  and  forms  them  into  a  body  of 
precepts,  muft  be  the  more  ufeful,  as  it  is 
wanted  both  for  the  advantage  of  phyAci- 
ans  and  of  fociety.  The  different  branches 
themfelves  of  this  part  of  the  art  of  me¬ 
dicine,  have  been  but  fuperAcially  treated  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  any  of  them,  except 
that  which  relates  to  the  birth  of  children, 
that  has  been  treated  at  large,  and  by  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  able  artifts.  We  have 
icareely  a  Angle  precept  on  the  diet  of  chil¬ 
dren  well  eftablifhed  by  a  difcuAion  of  the 
advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  practice.  All  that  has  been  written 
on  the  choice  of  nurfes,  and  the  nouriAi- 
ment  of  children,  is  hardly  any  thing  more 
than  a  collection  of  prejudices.  There  is 
not  any  treatife  truly  medicinal  on  this  fub- 
jeCt.  The  poem  of  Scevola  de  St.  Martha, 
and  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Locke’s  thoughts 
on  education,  cannot  be  regarded  as  fuffi- 
cient  authorities. 
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As  to  the  diforders  of  children,  we  have 
only  Harris’s  treatife  on  feme  of  their  acute 
difeafes,  (a  work  that  is  very  fhort,  and 
executed  with  little  care)  the  treatifes  of 
Leonillus  Faventinus,  Kufnerus,  Auflrius, 
Omnibonus  Ferrarius,  Hucherus  Bellova- 
eus,  Ranchin,  Primerofius,  Hoferus,  Ce~ 
kius,  Strobelgerus,  W edelius,  &c„  fome  of 
which  give  a  very  imperfedMdea  of  the 
difeafes  of  children,  and  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  are  only  filled  with  a  heap  of  ufelefs 
recipes  :  in  fhort,  the  Pædoiatreia  pra&ica 
of  Zuinger,  and  Andry’s  orthopedia,  for 
external  and  chronical  difeafes.  What  is 
contained  in  treatifes  on  the  pradtical  part 
of  medicine,  as  in  the  works  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  his  commentators,  Galen,  Hoi- 
lier,  &c.  thofe  of  Sennert,  Mercurialis, 
Mercatus,  Riviere,  Etmuller,  Claudinus, 
and  Dolæus,  do  not  appear  to  be  particular 
enough,  and  to  be  undertaken  with  fuffi- 
cient  defign.  Hoffman’s  differtation  is  only 
an  incomplete  affemblage  of  general  ob- 
fervations  that  are  but  little  interefling  and 
but  little  inftrudtive.  And  what  is  to  be 
found  on  the  difeafes  of  infants  in  the  apho- 
rifms  of  Boerhaave,  is  fo  vague  and  fhort, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  make  the  lead  prac¬ 
tical  ufe  of  it. 

I  have  therefore  undertaken  to  unite  or 
affemble  in  this  work,  the  ufeful  precepts 
already  known,  to  add  the  rules  that  feemed 

to 
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to  me  to  be  wanting,  to  expofe  the  cuftoms 
evidently  founded  on  idle  or  dangerous  pre¬ 
judices,  and  to  raife  at  leaft  doubts  with 
relpedl  to  practices,  whole  ufe  or  danger  is 
not  diffidently  determined.  I  do  not  flat¬ 
ter  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  having  com¬ 
pleted  this  fubiedt,  in  an  efiay  fo  fhort  as 
this  I  ihali  have  done  enough  if  I  have 
rouzed  the  attention  of  phyflcians  to  this 
eflential  part  of  their  office  ;  if  I  have  in 
fome  meafure  removed  the  dangerous  fecu- 
rity  of  parents,  in  regard  to  the  medicinal 
education  of  their  children  ;  if  I  have  dif- 
abufed  fome  of  them,  and  removed  the 
idea  they  and  the  common  directors  of  the 
health  of  children  have  entertained  of  their 
fufficiency  in  thisrefpedt;  and,  in  a  word, 
if  I  have  led  people  to  think  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  cuftom  ought  to  be  reckoned 
for  nothing,  and  that  confequently  it  is 
highly  reafonable  to  examine  every  impor¬ 
tant  point  that  is  only  built  on  this  autho¬ 
rity.  The  greateft  difficulty  is  over,  when, 
in  fo  enlightened  an  age  as  this,  we  begin 
to  doubt  ;  fmce  the  choice  of  what  is  beft 


*  Conditum  enim  il  1  ad  opufculum,  ut,  auditis  do&orum 
fententiis,  idipfum  accuratius  recoquamus,  elaboremus, 
perpoliamus.  Sic  Apelles  port  tabulam  latitans,  acceptis 
fpedatorum  judiciis,  mirabilem  illam  Veneris  fpeciem 
pevfecit.  Sic  feientiarum  &  artium  documenta,  doftorum 
&  artificum  diffidiis,  Temper  creverunt.  Hucherus  Belloracus 
ttni'uerjitat  medicines  Monfpel.  Cancellarius ,  de  morbis  infant . 
in  prof  at. 
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is  alrnoft  a  necefiàry  confequeneé  of  a  ftrid: 
philofophical  examination,  which  is  the 
only  way  to  arrive  at  truth.  Objects  of 
inquiry  may,  however,  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
main  neglected,  efpecklly  when  they  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  im¬ 
portance,  when  they  are  but  little  curious, 
and  are  placed,  like  this,  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  exadt  and  pofitive  fciences,  and  de¬ 
pend  neither  on  calculations,  on  a  chemi¬ 
cal  analylis,  on  anatomy,  nor  on  the  num¬ 
ber  and  diviflon  of  body. 

But  though  this  work  is  not  fufceptible 
of  thefe  advantages,  we  could  not  avoid 
undertaking  it,  from  the  ufe  it  may  be  of 
to  fociety.  The  ftudy  of  the  practical  part 
of  phyfic  will  always  be  the  moll  interefting 
fubjedt  in  nature,  and  the  moft  worthy  of 
the  application  of  men  of  learning.  In 
vain  do  people  advance  this  groundiefs  opi¬ 
nion,  that  medicinal  knowledge  is  a  fcience 
merely  conjectural  :  they  need  only  to  read 
the  works  of  the  mafters  of  the  art,  and 
they  will  be  ealily  convinced  that  medicine 
has  its  principles  and  laws.  In  vain  do 
they,  to  exclude  us  from  the  part  treated 
of  in  this  work,  commonly  perfuade  them- 
felves  that  the  medicinal  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  difeafes,  hardly  ever  re¬ 
quire  the  affiftance  of  phyficians,  and  that 
nature,  received  cuftoms,  and  general  re¬ 
cipes  are  here  fufficient  :  the  particulars  we 
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are  going  to  enter  upon  will  prove  the  fah- 
fity  of  this  generally  received  opinion.  It 
will  be  feen  what  are  the  advantages  which 
the  medicinal  education  of  children  de¬ 
rives  from  medicine,  and  how  much  the 
difeafes  of  infancy  require  judgment  and 
experience. 

Firft,  The  time  of  pregnancy  in  women 
deferves  peculiar  attention.  The  lofs  of 
appetite,  the  bloatednefs  and  rednefs  of  the 
fkin,  which  they  experience  in  the  firft 
months,  ought  not  to  be  removed  by  the 
afiiftance  of  the  medicines  which  people 
of  but  fmall  judgment  too  often  prefcribe. 
Thefe  fymptoms  which  arife  from  the 
pre  fibre  of  the  fœtus  againft  the  ma¬ 
trix,  commonly  remove  of  themfelves,  or 
are  difperfed  by  a  proper  diet.  It  would 
be  dangerous  both  for  the  mother  and  the 
infant  was  (he  to  follow  the  general  receiv¬ 
ed  opinion,  which  permits  her  to  eat  all 
kinds  of  aliment,  and  that  at  the  moft  ir¬ 
regular  hours.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
phyfician  alone  to  determine  the  kind  of 
nourifliment  that  will  belt  agree  with  a 
woman  with  child  •  to  regulate  the  order 
of  her  meals  ;  the  juft  mean  fhe  ought  to 
obferve  between  too  much  and  too  little 
exercife  ;  her  abode  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country,  and,  in  ftiort,  the  moderation  fhe 
ought  to  preferve  in  the  indulgence  of  her 
paflions. 
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Secondly,  The  time  of  delivery,  which 
temperance  of  body  and  mind,  and  the  mo¬ 
derate  exercife  of  pregnant  women,  gene¬ 
rally  render  happy,  is  not  fo  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  as  is  generally  imagined.  It  happens 
at  feven,  eight  and  nine  months.  Thofe 
figns  of  its  approach  on  which  people  com¬ 
monly  depend,  and  believe  to  be  mod  cer¬ 
tain,  are  often  equivocal.  We  ought  to 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fituation 
of  the  parts,  their  relation  and  diftindl  of¬ 
fices,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  the  real  la¬ 
bour-pains  from  thofe  that  are  falfe  ;  to  re¬ 
medy  the  fatal  confequences  that  may  arife 
from  falls  and  other  accidents,  and  the  dif- 
eafes  that  happen  to  pregnant  women. 
The  delivery,  his  true,  is  more  commonly 
the  work  of  nature  than  of  art,  and  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  an  excretion,  to  which, 
the  matrix  infeniibly  difpofes  itfelf,  and 
which  it  difcharges  with  fuccefs,  when  no 
methods  are  taken  capable  of  flopping  it. 
But  when  the  weak  nefs  of  the  conftitution. 
of  certain  pregnant  women,  the  difpofition 
of  the  orifice  cf  the  matrix,  the  filiation 
or  iize  of  the  infant,  render  the  delivery 
difficult,  can  we  fufficiently  blame  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  the  midwives  and  gentlemen 
of  that  profeffion,  who  fcarcely  ever  call 
for  the  affiflance  of  phyficians,  who  being 
guided  by  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  the 
flate  of  the  pulfe  and  the  other  fvmptoms 
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that  are  more  familiar  to  them,  are  the 
only  perfons  capable  of  giving  directions, 
and  making  known  the  manual  operations 
and  remedies  moil  proper  to  promote  the 
delivery,  and  of  giving  the  moil  certain 
rules  for  the  extraction  of  the  placenta,  for 
tying  the  navel- firing,  and  preventing  any 
fatal  confequences. 

Thirdly,  People  know  that  new-born 
infants  are  fuhjeCt  to  a  kind  of  eryfiplas,  to 
pain,  weaknefs  and  fuffocations  ;  but  have 
they  a  reafonable  fufpicion  of  the  caufe  of 
thefe  diforders  ?  Ought  v^e  to  be  alarmed 
to  remove  them,  to  leave  nature  to  aCt,  or 
to  affift  the  infant  by  promoting  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  meconium  ?  What  is  the  moil 
proper  purgative  for  this  purpofe  ?  and,  at 
what  time  ought  it  to  be  ufed  ?  It  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  fwathe  an  infant  a  little  after  its 
birth,  and  mid  wives  and  nurfes  have  gene¬ 
ral  notions  on  the  practice  and  dangers  that 
attend  this  operation  :  but,  do  they  know 
that  the  head  ought  to  he  placed  direCtly 
over  the  neck,  without  inclining  to  either 
fide  ;  that  the  ears  ought  never  to  be  too 
clofely  bound  3  that  the  application  of  the 
roller  in  fwathing  fhould  be  fo  contrived  as 
to  form  the  extenfion  of  the  fpine  of  the 
back,  which  was  bent  forwards  all  the 
time  the  mother  was  great  with  child  3  that 
a  ftay-band  ill  placed  may  give  a  bad  bent 
to  the  vertebrae  gf  the  neck  3  that  the  arti¬ 
culation 
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eulation  of  the  femur  is  fometimes  difor- 
dered  by  the  pernicious  practice  of  too 
clofely  binding  the  inferior  extremities 
againft  each  other  ;  that  moft  of  the  fe¬ 
vers,  coughs,  and  fuffocafcions  of  children 
are  caufed  by  confining  the  bread:  by  the 
too  violent  compreflion  of  the  rollers,  See, 
that  we  ought  to  treat  with  precaution  the 
firft  fenfations  of  children,  and  to  take  care 
not  to  expofe  them  to  broad  day-light,  to 
noife  and  ftrong  fmells. 

Fourthly,  That  infants  are  more  inclin¬ 
ed  to  ileep  than  adults.  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  their  foft  and  moi  ft  conftitu- 
tion  difpofes  them  to  this  function,  which 
refts  them  after  the  fatigues  they  have  dif¬ 
fered  in  their  birth,  and  facilitates  the  new 
circulation  of  their  humours,  and  the  un¬ 
folding  of  their  ideas.  The  crying,  the 
terrors  and  flatting  of  children  during  their 
fleep,  being  hardly  ever  attended  with  fatal 
confequences,  we  cannot  diffidently  ex¬ 
claim  againft  the  inutility  and  danger  of 
narcotics  given  to  remove  thefe  fymptoms. 
Scarce  is  the  infant  awaked  from  his  firft 
fleep  than  he  fucks  his  fingers,  and  calls 
for  the  breaft  by  figns  and  by  crying.  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  ufe  him  by  degrees  to 
feize  the  nipple,  care  muft  alfo  be  taken 
of  the  bridle  of  the  tongue,  to  fee  whether 
there  be  any  diforder  in  its  conformation  ; 
but  it  muft  not  be  cut  (notwithstanding  the 
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practice  of  mid  wives  who  perform  this 
operation  indifferently  on  all  children)  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
tongue,  and  hinders  his  fucking.  In  fine, 
of  all  the  a ffiftances  proper  to  appeafe  the 
crying  of  children,  in  which  it  is  edfenti- 
ally  neceffary  not  to  confound  the  caufe, 
which  may  proceed  from  the  too  lively 
impreffion  of  exterior  objects,  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  being  fwathed,  the  want  of  nou¬ 
rishment,  the  irritation  of  the  meconium, 
&c.  the  motion  of  the  cradle  is  the  raoft 
efficacious,  provided  it  be  uniform  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  kind  of  fong  capable  of 
haftening  the  approach  of  fleep. 

As  to  the  neatnefs  of  children,  it  can¬ 
not  be  diffidently  recommended,  fince  it  is 
extremely  ufeful  and  even  neceflary  to  their 
health.  They  ought  to  be  wafhed  oftner 
than  they  commonly  are,  and  that  with 
wine  and  water,  efpecially  when  the  fkin 
is  a  little  inflamed  and  covered  with  fcurf. 
We  ought  not  to  oppcfe  (at  lead:  after  they 
are  one  or  two  years  of  age)  the  inclination 
they  difcover  for  lying  on  the  fide.  This 
pofition  is  more  advantageous  and  commo¬ 
dious  than  that  of  being  extended  on  the 
back,  with  the  face  turned  upwards  ;  the 
vifcera  of  the  lower  belly  and  the  breaft 
then  enjoy  more  freedom,  and  the  fkin 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  body  is  lefs  ex¬ 
tended. 
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Fifthly,  As  the  growth  of  children  is 
performed  by  the  unfolding  of  their  veffels, 
by  the  union  of  the  organical  moleculas, 
or  by  the  application  of  a  nourishing  lymph 
to  their  folids,  they  every  day  ftand  in  need 
of  a  frefh  fupply  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
proper  aliments  ;  and  milk  Seems  to  have 
all  the  qualities  that  can  be  defired  in  their 
nourishment.  It  is  at  firft  ferons,  light, 
and  fit  to  promote  the  evacuation  of  the 
meconium  ;  it  acquires  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence  in  proportion  as  the  infant  in- 
creafes  in  drength.  It  is  a  chyle  already 
formed.  The  example  of  all  the  rational 
and  animal  creation  diffidently  prove  the 
necefiity  and  ufe  of  Suckling.  This  cannot 
be  difputed  ;  but  is  it  impoffible  to  find  a 
nourishment  more  perfed  than  milk,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  date  of  infancy  ? 
Ought  we  fo  far  to  refped  the  fuppofed 
laws  of  nature,  as  to  deprive  infants  of 
aliments  that  would  be  evidently  more  fa- 
lutary  ?  Is  it  not  of  the  lad  importance  to 
examine  whether  infants  ought  to  be  nou¬ 
rished  with  milk  ;  whether  womens  milk 
agrees  with  them  better  than  that  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  if  that  of  their  own  mothers 
is  preferable  to  that  of  all  others  ? 

The  inconveniences  that  attend  the  ufe 
of  milk  are  diffidently  known  ;  befides  the 
neceffity  it  lays  people  under  of  mixing  it 
with  other  aliments,  on  account  of  its  in- 
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fuffîciency,  which  is  hut  too  commonly  the 
cafe  ;  it  produces  dangerous  difeafes  when 
it  turns  four  in  the  ftomach,  is  very  often  al- 
tered  by  the  exceffes  and  pallions  of  ourfes, 
which  communicate  to  the  children  whom 
they  fuckle  their  difeafes  and  vicious  in¬ 
clinations.  In  fhort,  the  pretended  advan¬ 
tages  of  milk  do  not  compenfate  for  the 
real  inconveniences  that  are  obferved  to 
flow  from  its  ufe.  Thefe  confiderations 
ought  to  engage  us  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  milk  of  animals,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  more  healthful  than  nurfes,  and 
are  not  fubjôâ  like  them  to  pafiions  which 
deftroy  the  gopdnefs  of  their  milk.  We 
ought  not  even  to  prefer  a  mother  to  a 
foreign  nurfe,  till  we  have  maturely  reflected 
on  the  good  or  bad  health  of  each,  on  their 
age,  their  difpofition,  the  number  of  the 
children  they  have  brought  forth,  and  of 
thole  they  have  fuckled  ;  on  the  age  and 
quality  of  their  milk,  on  their  living  in  a 
city  or  in  the  country,  &c.  But  as  the 
three  generally  received  methods  of  giving 
milk  to  children,  are  frequently  prejudicial, 
would  not  a  kind  of  panada  made  with 
bread  (lightly  boiled  in  wine  or  fmall  beer, 
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with  honey  or  fugar,  reduced  to  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  confidence,  and  diluted  in  a  diffi¬ 
dent  quantity  of  water  when  we  would 
give  it  for  drink,  be  preferable  to  milk,  or 
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any  other  aliment,  in  which  milk  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  ? 

O 

However,  in  fpight  of  the  force  of  thofe 
reafons  that  oppofe  the  ufe  of  milk  for 
children,  and  which  confirm  the  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  that  of  the  panada  we 
have  juft  propofed,  we  believe  the  a  Alli¬ 
ance  of  experience  to  be  ftill  neceflfary. 
We  would  therefore  defire  that  this  laft 
method  may  be  pradtifed  by  the  country 
nurfes  entrufted  with  the  foundling  chil¬ 
dren,  and  permitted  in  communities  that 
take  upon  them  the  truft  of  bringing  up  a 
certain  number  of  infants  ;  and  that  they 
would  determine  in  favour  of  that  nou- 
rifhment,  if  experiments  carefully  made, 
and  often  repeated,  afford  an  entire  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  abfolute  efficacy  and  advantage 
over  milk.  But  as  fuch  changes  as  are  of 
ufe  to  fociety  are  feldom  brought  about  ,  till 
long  after  they  are  difcovered,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  fome  happy  circumftance 
that  may  haften  the  fuccefs  of  that  we  have 
propofed,  we  prefcribe  a  regimen  of  life 
proper  for  nurfes  and  children.  This  is  a 
right  that  only  belongs  to  phyficians. 

Sixthly,  The  time  of  the  dentition  of 
children,  is  commonly  attended  with  fuch 
dreadful  fymptoms,  as  a  fever,  loofenefs, 
cough,  convulfive  motions,  &c.  that  it  is 
the  greateft  rafhnefs  to  truft  this  work  to 
to  nature  alone,  or  to  the  general  practices 
9  obferved 
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obferved  by  the  public.  Independently  of 
the  local  affiftances,  which  are  fometimes 
neceffary,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  without  the  advice  of  judicious  den- 
tifts  and  furgeons  ;  the  direction  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  children  to  the  head  obferved  by 
Stahl,  which  increafes  the  fenfibility  of 
the  periofteum,  through  which  the  teeth 
endeavour  to  penetrate,  demands  the  entire 
attention  of  the  phyfician.  A  diverfion  of 
thefe  humours,  occafioned  by  medicines  of 
fmall  activity,  performed  at  a  wrong  time, 
or  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  and,  in  a  word, 
directed  in  an  ignorant  manner,  will  ei¬ 
ther  become  mortal,  or  produce  inconve¬ 
niences  that  will  remain  in  a  more  advanced 
age.  A  fuitable  diet  for  the  nurfes  and 
children,  internal  remedies,  or  proper  to¬ 
pics  prudently  applied,  will  remove  the 
dangers  that  attend  dentition,  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  their  regu¬ 
larity,  folidity,  and  the  good  ftate  of  the 
gums. 

Seventhly,  The  time  of  weaning  re¬ 
quires  no  lefs  attention  than  the  time  of 
dentition,  which  prepares  the  way  for  it. 
It  is  only  on  account  of  this  change,  the 
maxillary  bones  grow  ftrong.  We  cannot 
be  too  apprehenfive  of  the  revolutions  com¬ 
monly  occafioned  by  the  privation  of  milk, 
and  the  aliments  fubftituted  in  its  place. 
The  ftomach  is  never  without  danger  ex- 
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pofed  to  the  talk  of  preparing  a  new  kind 
of  nourifhment.  And  it  is  only  by  giving 
it  aliments  proportioned  to  its  degree  of 
force  and  activity,  and  to  the  nature  and 
confidence  of  thofe  it  has  been  accuftomed 
to  receive,  that  we  can  prevent  the  difeafes 
that  may  proceed  from  weaning.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  man  has  digeftive  pow¬ 
ers  capable  of  feparating  the  parts  of  all 
kinds  of  aliments  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  an  aliment  too  heavy  and  difficult  of 
digeftion,  thrown  into  a  ftomach  for  a  long 
time  accuftomed  to  digeft  only  milk,  or  in 
other  words,  a  chyle  almoft  entirely  formed, 
muft  create  a  confiderable  diforder  in  the 
digeftive  organs,  and  in  all  the  functions 
of  the  animal  œconomy  that  depend  on 
them. 

Moreover,  we  ought  not  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  leannefs  obfervable  in  children  newly 
weaned,  when  care  is  taken  to  give  them 
nothing  but  broth,  rice,  water  gruel,  peafe 
foop,  farinaceous  meats,  frefh  butter,  whole- 
fome  fruit,  and,  in  a  word,  aliments  of  a 
good  juice,  and  in  a  moderate  quantity  ; 
and  when  there  appears  no  fign  of  a  flow 
fever.  This  leannefs  which  is  the  effedt  of 
the  difcharge  of  the  milky  juices  which 
the  veflels  lately  contained,  is  rather  falu- 
tary  than  prejudicial.  But  it  foon  difap- 
pears  when  it  is  not  kept  up  by  any  parti¬ 
cular  diforder  of  the  vifcera,  Children 
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foon  refume  a  more  perfect  frate  of  plump- 
nefs,  which  commonly  lafts  till  the  time 
of  puberty,  provided  that  great  care  be 
taken  to  give  them  only  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  nourifhment,  at  regular  hours, 
and  at  a  fufficient  diftance  of  time  from 
each  other  ;  that  the  natural  order  of  their 
excretions  be  not  di  ft  orbed  ;  that  they 
breathe  a  frefh  air,  frequently  changed  ; 
that  their  fleep  be  not  difturbed  ^  that  their 
exefcifss  be  proportioned  to  their  degree  of 
ftrength,  and  always  taken  with  modera¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  the  affections  of 
their  minds  be  properly  directed. 

Eighthly,  Scarce  are  infants  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  when  they  experience 
very  furprizing  revolutions  in  the  parts  of 
generation.  This  crifis  of  infancy  is  fre- 

O  _  j 

quently  accompanied  with  bleeding  at  the 
iiofe,  pains  in  the  groin,  a  cough,  and 
fpitting  of  blood.  The  menfes  begin  to 
fhew  themfelves  in  girls,  and  boys  are  fur- 
prized  to  fee  a  milky  liquor  proceed  from 
the  parts  of  generation,  which  characte¬ 
rizes  the  beginning  of  virility.  The  voices 
of  both  grow  ftronger  ;  the  breaits  of  girls 
fwell,  and  fometimes  even  thofe  of  bays 
grow  larger,  and  give  them  pain  ;  thefe 
iaft,  befides  the  appearance  of  the  beard, 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  are  more  fub- 
ieCt  than  girls  to  a  ftate  of  melancholy  and 
fadnefs,  and  folitude  becomes  their  delight  ; 

nature 
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nature  then  fills  them  with  defires  that  fre¬ 
quently  lead  them  to  difcoveries  as  con¬ 
trary  to  their  health,  as  to  the  didlates  of 
morality. 

Thefe  are  the  dangers  and  rules  of  the 
medicinal  education  of  children.  The  dif- 
eafes  of  that  age  require  the  greateft  know¬ 
ledge  and  circumfpeââon.  Seldom  do  in¬ 
fants  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty  without 
feeling  feme  indifpofition  that  requires  the 
afiiftance  of  medicine.  New  born  infants* 
as  Hippocrates  obferves*,  are  fubjedt  to 
frequent  vomitings,  to  frnall  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  and  to  obilinate  coughs  ;  to  watch- 
fulnefs,  an  inflammation  of  the  navel,  &c. 
A  fever,  loofenefs,  convulfive  motions,  and 
fharp  pains  in  the  gums  feldomfail  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  time  of  dentition.  Scarce  have 
they  attained  the  age  of  three  or  four  years, 
when  they  are  in  danger  of  a  fwelling  of 

*  Per  æftates  tali  a  accidunt  ;  parvis  qiridera  &  recens 
natis  puerulis,  oris  ulcéra,  vornkiones,  tuiles,  vigiliæ,  um¬ 
bilici  inflammadones,  aurium  humiditates.  Lib.  III.  apho- 
rifm.  24. 

Ad  dentitionem  verb  progreffis,  mordaces  gingivaruin 
prurigines,  febres,  convulfiones,  alvi  profiuvia,  maximè  cam 
dentes  caninos«edunt,  prælertim  in  pueris  qui  crafliflirni 
fuEtt  &  alvos  duras  habent.  Lib.  Ill,  aphor.  25. 

Ipfis  verb  grandiufculis  tonlillarum  inflammadones,  ver- 
tebræ  quæ  efl  in  occipke  ad  interiors  truflones,  artthmata, 
calculi,  lumbrici  teretes,  verrucæ  penflles,  fatyriafmi, 
iiranguriæ,  ftrumæ  &  alia  tubercula,  præcipuè  verb  ante 
didta.  Lib.  III.  aph.  26. 

Grandioribus  adhuc  &  jam  ad  piabertatem  accedendbu.^ 
fuperiorum  morborum  multi,  febres diuturnæ,  &  magis  far- 
guinis  è  naribus  profluvia.  Lib.  III.  aph.  27. 
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the  belly,  worms,  diforders  in  the  throat, 
the  epilepfy,  meafles,  fmall  pox,  rickets, 
fcrophulous  diforders,  &c.  They  are  at  length 
expofed,  in  the  age  of  puberty,  to  fpitting 
of  blood,  pains  in  the  head,  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  intermittent  fevers,  a  marafmus, 
&c.  Ought  wTe  not  to  conclude  from  all 
the  above  obfervations,  that  there  is  great 
inhumanity  in  leaving  children  when  fick 
to  the  care  of  nature  alone,  or  to  the  vague 
and  uncertain  treatment  they  meet  with 
from  women  and  empyrics  ?  But  it  rauft 
be  confeffed,  that  moil  of  the  precepts  or 
counfels  fpread  through  this  wrork,  are  only 
fuited  to  children  whofe  parents  are  rich, 
or  in  eafy  circumftances,  and  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  common  people  to  put  them 
in  practice. 

Nothing  more  remains  but  to  inform 
the  public,  that  this  effay  is  the  fruit  of  a 
particular  ftudy  of  the  medicinal  education 
of  children,  and  a  confident  application  to 
the  treatment  of  the  difeafes  of  that  age 
The  different  divifions  of  the  time  and 
difeafes  of  infancy,  in  moft  of  the  authors 
who  have  wrote  on  this  fubjeft,  have  ap- 

*  In  the  year  1746,  there  raged  at  Agde,  a  maritime 
town  of  Languedoc,  an  epidemic  difeafe  that  was  almofl 
peculiar  to  children. 

There  raged  another  at  Fontainbleau  in  1740,  by  which 
almoft  all  the  children  were  feized.  See  the  description  I 
have  given  of  it  in  the  French  Mercure  for  the  month  of 
October  in  the  lame  year. 
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peared  to  me  to  have  too  little  reality.  Thefe 
are  what  I  have  eftablifhed  in  this  work* 
which  I  have  divided  into  three  books. 

The  firft  book  treats  of  whatever  relates 
to  the  medicinal  education  of  an  infant* 
from  its  formation  or  conception  ;  but 
principally  from  its  birth  to  the  time  of 
weaning. 

The  fécond  is  appropriated  to  the  other 
part  of  infancy,  which  extends  from  the 
weaning  to  the  age  of  puberty. 

And  the  third  treats  of  the  difeafes  pe¬ 
culiar  to  infants,  and  of  the  particular 
fymptoms  that  fliew  themfelves  in  children^ 
in  certain  difeafes  that  may  be  confidered 
as  common  to  all  ages. 
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Of  the  child  in  its  mother’s  womb. 

E  cannot,  without  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  admiration,  recai  to  mind 
the  dangers  we  run  through  be» 
fore  our  birth,  which  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  ftates  through  which 

we  pafs. 

Our  bodies  are  an  aiTemblage  of  an  infinite 
number  of  particles  that  have  been  for  a  long 
time  difperfed  throughout  many  other  beings  \ 
which  particles,  after  having  pafied  from  one 
vegetable,  and  one  animal  to  another,  have  at 
length  been  united  in  the  bodies  of  rour  parents. 

B  They 
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They  then  take  a  new  form,  and  receive  a  par» 
ticular  imprefiion  from  each  part  of  the  bodies 
of  the  father  and  mother.  Their  eyes,  their 
teeth,  their  lungs,  their  heart,  and  their  other 
vifcera  change  them  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  they  acquire  by  their  abode  in  each  of  thefe 
parts,  modifications  that  render  them  truly  fe¬ 
rn  inal,  and  capable  of  becoming  the  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  new  animal.  At  laft  they  are  ela¬ 
borated  a-new  in  the  refervoir  provided  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  there  they  remain  till  they  are  call 
into  the  matrix,  where,  from  being  feparate  as 
before,  they  approach  each  other,  unite,  and 
each  pofieffes  the  place  defigned  for  it  -,  in  a 
word,  the  femen  of  the  father  and  mother  may 
be  confidcred  as  a  mafs  formed  of  the  fuper- 
fiuity  of  the  nutrition  of  their  bodies;  thefe  two 
maffes  unite  themfelves  by  an  admirable  mecha- 
nifm,  and  compofe  one,  entirely  like  a  feed  which 
a  fower  cafts  into  land  properly  prepared. 

The  matrix,  which  is  the  field  in  which 
our  bodies  are  fown,  is  conveniently  open  to 
receive  the  feminal  liquors,  of  the  father  and 
mother  :  That  of  the  father  runs  through  im- 
menfe  fpaces,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  loft  in 
the  moft  necefTary  and  critical  moment  :  That 
of  the  mother  is  ftill  more  expofed  ;  it  is  truft- 
ed  to  the  falopian  tubes  which  leize  it  in  the 
ovarium,  and  çarry  it  from  thence  to  the  ma¬ 
trix. 

Such  is  the  mechanifm  of  generation  that 
appears  the  moft  probable  and  moft  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  experiments  made  by  the  greateft  of 
our  modern  philofophers,  who  have  deftroyed 
the  fentiments  of  thole  of  the  laft  century  -,  fome 
of  whom  imagined,  that  there  were  fmall  eggs 

float- 
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floating  in  the  air,  while  others  believed  that 
the  whole  human  race  were  included  in  the  ova¬ 
rium  of  the  firft  woman  j  and,  in  fhort,  many 
of  them  were  perfuaded,  that  littie  men  fwarm 
in  the  feed  of  the  father,  in  the  form  of  little 
eels,  which  prefented  themfelves  in  crouds  to 
enter  the  egg  of  the  mother,  and  fought  mod 
furioufly,  till  the  conqueror  poffeffed  the  place 
prepared  for  him.  Life,  which  was  the  rewad 
of  the  victorious,  was  given  to  the  ftrongeft  j 
and  all  the  others  died  in  the  combat. 

From  all  thefe  opinions,  which  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  imagination  of  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  we  fhall  adopt  the  firft,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  mo  ft  probable,  and 
which,  in  reality,  is  the  fentiment  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  of  the  antient  phiiofophers,  who 
have  been  as  fruitful,  and  as  happy  in  their 
hypothefes  as  the  moderns. 

Let  us  now  pafs  to  the  changes  thefe  par¬ 
ticles  undergo,  after  their  being  fhut  up  in 
the  matrix,  which  now  forms  one  body,  by 
means  of  the  aqueous  vehicle,  which  begins 
by  uniting  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  differ¬ 
ent  liquors  become  one  by  fermentation.  The 
particles  of  the  feed  have  each  a  form  which 
renders  it  capable  of  a  certain  union  with  others, 
of  feparating  from  thole  that  are  unfuitable,  of 
a  certain  degree  of  motion,  &c.  la  thefe  two 
united  feeds,  each  molecula  prepares  to  take 
its  place,  as  in  a  liquor  that  ferments  ;  where 
the  faits  contained  in  each  feck  each  other,  and 
meet  during  the  effervefcence  $  and,  why  may 
not  the  materials  of  an  animal  body  be  endued 
with  the  fame  property  ? 

B  2  It 
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It  is  by  this  virtue  of  affinity,  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  femen  of  the  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  join  together  to  compofe  a  whole,  which 
depends  on  both,  and  which  refembles  neither  : 
A  fait  compoied  of  an  acid  and  alkali,  refembles 
neither  of  thefe  bodies;  at  leaft,  if  one  of  them 
is  not  predominant  May  it  not  be  by  there  be¬ 
ing  a  iomewhat  greater  quantity  of  the  one  femen 
than  of  the  other,  that  the  children  referable  a 
father  or  a  mother  ?  May  not  the  foetus,  which 
is  formed  in  the  womb,  by  the  mixture  of  two 
feeds,  be  formed  of  two  intire  bodies,  the  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  father,  and  the  other 
to  the  mother  ?  This  idea  raifes  a  prefumption, 
that  our  bodies  are  double,  and  that  we  are 
compofed  of  two  complete  bodies  artfully  join¬ 
ed  to  each  other.  The  interior  fymetry  of  our 
organs,  the  arrangement  of  the  exterior  parts, 
and  the  phænomena  of  many  difeafes,  feem  to 
confirm  this  opinion.* 

The  mixture  of  two  seminal  liquors  is  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  an  infant,  as  the  mixture  of  an 
acid  and  alkali  is  to  make  a  neutral  fait.  From 
thence,  perhaps,  it  proceeds,  that  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  whether  male  or  female,  does  not  wholly 
produce  its  like.  M.  de  Buffon  imagines,  that 
thé  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  eflablifhment  of 
the  organical  molecùlæs,  which  are  to  form  a 

*  Monfters  are  doubtlefs  formed  only  when  the  laws  of 
affinity  are  not  exactly  obferved  in  the  application  of  the 
organical  molecuises,  or  only  when  there  is  a  fut  erabund- 
ance  of  thefe  mo'ecuîæs  ;  and  this  affinity  takes  place  in 
extraordinary  cafes.  Mon  iters,  iaysM.  Bo  non  aie  made 
with  fome  degree  of  fymetry  ;  the  children,  for  example, 
who  have  fix  fingers  on  the  right  hand,  have  uiuaily  the 
fame  number  on  the  left. 
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foetus,  cannot  be  framed  of  themfelves  in  the 
individual  who  furnifhes  them,  on  account  of 
the  circulation  of  the  femen  and  the  continual 
return  of  this  liquor  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and  from  the  continual  adion  of  new  organi- 
cal  moleculæs  entering  the  tefticies  and  the  ova- 
ria.  When  the  feminal  liquors  are  once  mixed, 
they  fix  themfelves  in  the  matrix,  from  there 
being  a  greater  analogy  between  them,  than 
they  have  with  the  parts  of  the  body  by  which 
they  are  produced.  But  as  the  male  alone 
cannot  produce  a  fœtus,  for  want  of  organs 
necefTary  to  contain  and  nourifh  it,  fo  the  wo-_ 
man,  who  has  this  advantage  over  him,  can¬ 
not,  on  this  account,  conceive  without  his  ai- 
liflance.  While  the  organical  moleculæs  are 
only  of  one  fpecies,  they  being  equally  adive, 
and  equally  animated,  their  adion  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  byanyeffed,  becaufe  it  is  without  re- 
adion,  the  reunion  of  thefe  organical  molecu¬ 
læs,  and  their  fixity,  which  are  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  for  the  formation  of  the  fœtus,  can 
never  take  place  but  when  the  feminal  liquors 
contain,  in  a  proper  matrix,  diffimular  adive 
parts  which  proceed  from  thofe  that  conflitute 
the  fex  in  the  man  and  woman,  which  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  produce  a  different  effed,  re¬ 
ad  againfl  the  others,  flop  their  motion,  and 
ferve  as  a  bafis  or  fupport  to  their  adion. 

But,  if  the  organical  moleculæs  of  the  parts 
of  generation  in  the  man  and  woman,  continues 
this  ingenious  author,  determine  the  fex  of  the 
infant,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  male,  for 
example,  who  derives  his  fex  from  his  father 
alone,  takes  from  his  mother  only  what  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  form  the  red  of  his  body. 

B  3 
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This  confequence  does  not  appear  to  me  tq 
be  intirely  juft.  May  not  the  femen  of  the 
father  be  in  greater  abundance,  and  contain  a 
larger  quantity  of  organical  moleculæs  than  that 
of  the  mother,  and  after  its  having  determined 
the  lex  of  the  infant,  farther  concur  to  the 
formation  of  the  reft  of  his  body  ?  As  foon  as 
the  organical  moleculæs  of  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration,  which  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  fupport  to 
the  others,  have  determined  the  fex  of  the  in¬ 
fant,  I  imagine  that  the  aftive  parts  of  the  ge¬ 
nitals  of  the  man  or  woman  that  are  found  in 
a  lefs  quantity,  and  that  have  contributed  to 
the  readion  neceftary  to  fix  ail  the  others,  lofe 
afterwards  their  virtue,  and  become  confound¬ 
ed  with  thofe  that  are  going  to  form  each  the 
organ  proper  for  itfelf. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  mere  pro¬ 
babilities,  and  adhere  to  fads.  Thefe  prove, 
that  the  parts  of  our  bodies  are  moiftened  in 
the  aqueous  or  mucous  fubftance,  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  main  part  of  the  femen  ;  that  they 
therein  vegetate,  like  plants,  in  the  bofom  of 
the  earth  ;  that  they  there  turn  themfelves  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  greater  or  lefs  refiftance,  by 
which  this  matter  oppofes  them.  From  whence 
doubtlefs,  proceeds  that  proper  affemblage  of 
materials  which  form  a  fymetrical  whole,  and 
which,  in  a :  little  time,  becomes  an  organized 
body.* 

*  The  chicken  is  feen  in  an  egg  bçfore  it  is  fat  upon  ; 
it  exifts  entire  in  the  middle  of  the  treddle,  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  eje&ed  out  of  the  body  of  the  hen,  and  the 
heat  communicated  to  it  by  incubation,  only  ferves  to 
unfold  its  parts,  by  putting  the  fluids  in  motion.  Buf- 
FON. 
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Three  or  four  days  after  conception,  we 
are  informed  by  anatomifts,  that  there  is  found 
in  the  womb  a  kind  of  egg,  or  oval  ball,  fix 
lines  in  its  greatefl  diameter,  and  four  in  its 
lead  ;  over  which  fpreads  a  net-work  of  fmall 
fibres,  which  covers  half  of  its  furface.  In 
three  or  four  days  more  the  firft  lineaments  of 
the  foetus  may  be  diftinguifhed,  the  fpinal  mar¬ 
row  drawn  out  in  length,  the  head,  the  trunk, 
a  branch  proceeding  from  the  middle  of  the 
foetus,  which  is  to  form  the  naval-ftring  ;  the 
nofey  or  a  fmall  prominent  thread,  two  fmall 
black  points,  which  indicate  the  places  for  the 
eyes,  fmall  protuberances,  or  the  firft  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  length  of 
the  whole  body  is  then  about  five  or  fix  lines. 

At  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  perceived,  which  was  certainly  formed 
immediately  after  the  conception,  but  could 
not  be  ®diftinguifhed  before,  either  becaufe  it 
was  concealed  in  the  bread,  and  covered  by 
the  lungs,  the  pleura,  &c.  or  becaufe  its  pui- 
fation  is  till  this  time  imperceptible.  It  is  from 
this,  I  imagine,  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  proceed.  It  is  like  the  bulbous  root  of  a 
plant,  and  vegetates  in  the  matrix,  which  is, 
with  fome  foundation,  compared  to  a  well  cul¬ 
tivated  foil  :  its  vegetation  ferves,  perhaps,  to 
unfold  all  the  organical  moleculæs  that  form 
the  body,  and  that  are  arranged  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  mod  exa£t  affinity.  This  un¬ 
folding  is  not  completed  till  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age  •,  the  body,  or  the  plant,  main¬ 
tains  its  vigour  till  the  age  of  forty-five;  it 
then  receives  very  fenfible  alterations,  and  de¬ 
ll  4  cays 
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cays  by  little  and  little  till  it  reaches  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  decrepitude  and  death. 

At  the  end  of  forty  days  all  the  parts  of  a 
male  fœtus  are  apparent  -,  but  thofe  of  a  female 
are  a  little  later.  At  two  months  the  offifica- 
t-ion  of  the  fœtus  begins  ;  a  month  after,  its 
motions  are  fenfibly  felt  by  the  mother  ;  it  is 
then  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
about  three  ounces/  At  four  months  and  a 
half  after  conception,  it  is  fix  or  feven  inches 
in  length,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  at 
this  age  fo  greatly  augmented,  as  to  be  per- 
fedfly  di.ftinguifhed  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  membranes  in  which  it  is  contained  grow 
at  firft  fader  than  the  fœtus,  but  after  a  certain 
time,  towards  the  fourth  month,  for  example, 
the  fœtus  grows  fader  in  proportion  than  its 
coverings.  Before  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
the  head  is  bent  forwafd*  :  the  chin  rjpfts  on 
tine  bread:,  the  knees  are  raifed,  the  legs  are 
folded  behind,  and  frequently  eroded  ;  the  toes 

*  *  w-  ••'j  -•*  v  J 

*  Mr.  EufFou  thinks  with  Harvey,  that  the  feetus  af- 
fumes  this  pofition  only  from  its  being  more  favourable 
to  fleep.  But  the  feetus  fleéps  before  the  third  month, 
which  is  the  time  when  it- is  fuppofed  to  begin  to  bend  its 
members.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that  the  body 
bends  in  fenfibly  from  the  moment  of  its  formation,  till  the 
time  of  delivery.  Can  it  indeed  be  fuppofed  that  at  the 
age  of  three  months  it  can  without  danger  accuftom  it- 
felf  to  fo  uneafy  an  attitude  ?  would  not  this  entirely  di- 
fturb  its  circulation  ?  the  large  nefs  of  the  head  of  the 
fœtus  and  its  weight,  which  is  at  firfb  more  confiderabie, 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  than  in  a  more  advanced  age, 
are  according  to  all  appearance,  the  caufe  of  this  bending 
attitude.  1  his  petition  becomes  ftill  necefiary  from  ano¬ 
ther  reafon  ;  the  infant  has  not  room  to  firetch  itfelf  out  in 
the  matrix,  when  it  is  four  or  five  months  old,  and  it  is 
obliged  to  )'ieid  to  the  comprefT.on  of  this  oval  vifcuS. 

turned  ' 
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turned  upwards  againft  the  thighs,  with  the 
heels  very  near  to  each  other  ;  the  arms  are 
let  down,  and  bent  over  the  breaft  ;  fometimes 
one  of  the  hands  and  fometimes  both,  touch 
the  face  ;  thefe  are  fometimes  fhut,  and  fome¬ 
times  alfo  the  arms  hang  down  by  the  Tides  of 
the  body. 

The  unfolding  or  growth  of  the  placenta, 
the  amnios,  and  the  chorion,  is  as  difficult  to 
conceive  as  that  of  the  fœtus.  They  all  float 
together  in  the  matrix,  during  the  beginning 
of  their  increafe,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Buffon,  they  cannot  do,  without  imbibing 
the  milky  fluid  contained  in  the  matrix.  The 
placenta  fee  ms  to  be  the  firft  that  imbibes  this 
riourifhment,  which  it  converts  into  blood,  and 
carries  by  its  veins  to  the  fœtus  :  the  liquor 
of  the  amnios  appears  to  be  only  this  fame 
milky  liquor  depurated.  For  my  part,  1  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  liquor  in  which  the  fœtus  and 
is  membranes  fwim,  immediately  penetrates 
tiem,  and  thus  furnifhes  them  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  necefiary  to  their  nutrition  and  growth.  It 
is  imagined,  perhaps  with  very  little  founda¬ 
tion,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe,  at  the  latter  end 
or  a  pregnancy,  and  that  the  fœtus  then  takes 
is  its  nourifhmentat  the  mouth;  however,  though 
tiere  is  found  in  the  ftomach  a  liquor  like  that 
contained  in  the  amnios,  urine  in  the  bladder, 
and  meconium  in  the  inteftines,  yet  we  may 
juftly  fcruple  giving  credit  to  this  fuppofi- 
lion. 

There  have  been  many  difputes  about  the 
precife  moment  in  w'hich  the  foul  becomes 
united  to  the  body  ;  but  fo  difficult  a  queftion 
cannot  be  decided  by  vague  and  uncertain  con- 

jeélures  ; 
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jeétures  :  it  is  however  natural  to  prefume* 
that  as  the  foul  does  not  abandon  the  body  till 
it  has  loft  all  its  former  capacity  for  motion* 
fo  it  cannot  unite  itfelf  to  it,  till  the  feminai 
parts  are  entirely  difpofed  to  form  an  organical 
fubftance  capable  of  the  functions  which  pro¬ 
perly  conftitute  life. 

Some  philofophers  have  maintained  that  the 
foul  might  poflibly  contribute  to  the  form  and 
difpofition  which  the  body  acquires  in  the  ma¬ 
trix.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  produces  the 
arrangement  of  its  parts  j  but  I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  prefence,  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  modifications  alfumed  by  the  body  al¬ 
ready  fketched  out,  and  that  the  organs  are 
moulded  by  the  ideas  of  the  foul.  Why  may 
not  what  we  obfei  ve  in  adults  happen  in  the 
fœtus  ?  If  the  paflions,  when  too  ftrong,  are 
capable  of  disfiguring  the  moft  robuft  body, 
what  an  impreflion  muft  the  foul  make  on 
thofe  that  are  tender  and  delicate  ?  how  many 
kinds  of  fenfations  may  we  experience  in  ou: 
mother’s  womb,  and  yet  lofe  the  remembranc: 
of  them  ?  it  is  doubtlefs  by  thefe  that  the  foil 
ads  on  the  body,  and  difpofes.  it  to  fulfil  tie 
offices  to  which  it  is  dçftined. 

However  this  be,  we  begin  by  being  aa 
aquatic  animal,  a  real  fiffi*,  we  fwim  in  a  1- 
quor  that  ferves  us  for  aliment,  that  fupports, 
that  preferves  us  from  all  the  accidents  that 
might  difturb  our  growth.  Thus  the  fmall 
embrios  of  frogs  are  fuftained  by  a  glutinous 
fubftance  which  preferves  them  from  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  water,  in  which  both  the  em« 
brio  and  the  glutinous  matter  with  which  it  .s 
ffir rounded  fwims,  The  liquor  which  fuftahs, 

the 
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tine  foetus  beginning  to  thicken  in  its  exterior 
furface,  forms  a  kind  of  membrane,  a  bag,  or 
an  egg  that  enclofes  it,  fhelters  it  from  all  the 
dillurbances  it  might  meet  with,  and  becomes 
changed,  for  its  ufe,  into  a  kind  of  refervoir, 
in  which  it  is  fufpended,  and  to  all  appearance 
nourifhed,  in  the  manner  above  deferibed. 

This  membrane,  which  is  capable  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  refiftance,  floats  irregularly  for 
fome  time  in  the  cavity  of  the  matrix.  Many 
obfervations  prove  the  dangers  to  which  the 
foetus  is  at  that  time  expofed.  The  falopian 
tubes,  by  being  too  much  dilated,  may  call  it 
into  the  belly.  Thus  it  has  been  found  flick¬ 
ing  to  the  inteflines,  where  it  has  grown  to  a 
certain  fize,  and  one  of  the  falopian  tubes  has 
even  retained  it  within  its  cavity. 

Without  endeavouring  to  explain  the  caufe 
of  thefe  feveral  accidents,  we  fnali  fatisfy  our- 
felves  with  obferving  that  they  are  very  rare  ; 
the  orifices  of  the  falopian  tubes  in  the  matrix 
are  fofmall ,  that  there  is  little  clanger  on  this  fide. 
The  fœtus  may  find  a  more  eafy  pafiage 
through  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  matrix,  in 
fpite  of  the  care  which  nature  has  taken  to 
furnifh  it  with  fmall  glands,  that  fecrete  a  kind 
of  bird-lime  or  maftic,  which  fhuts  it  up  with 

treater  or  lefs  exaétnefs.  Through  this  ori- 
ce  the  fœtus  has  been  frequently  drawn  by 
the  flowing  of  the  menfes  $  it  has  alfo  been 
diflodged  by  the  very  act  by  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  ;  or  by  any  other  extraordinary  fhock, 
as  was  the  cafe  with  that  dancer  who,  in  the 
prefence  of  Hippocrates,  let  fall  a  kind  of  egg  ; 
which  mufl  have  given  him  great  aftonifhment, 
notwithstanding  the  filence  he  obferves  in  this 

refpedl^ 
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refpedl,  and  which  obliged  him  to  forbid  preg¬ 
nant  women  to  ufe  dancing,  and  violent  ex- 
ercifes. 

A  phyficjan  is  obliged  to  follow  the  example 
of  this  great  man,  and  to  reprefent  to  impru¬ 
dent  mothers  the  danger  they  run  of  a  miscar¬ 
riage,  from  a  bad  regimen,  from  fudden  fhocka 
and  irregular  motions,  and  from  their  incon¬ 
tinence,  and  caprices.  We  need  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  regularity  obferved  by  female  animals, 
with  refpedt  to  this  point,  as  one  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  order  to  conceive  how  much 
tranquility,  repofe  and  moderation,  are  in  all 
refpebls  necellary  to  mothers  who  are  convinced 
of  their  being  pregnant.  There  are  none  a- 
mongft  the  former  whofe  motions  are  not  lefs 
impetuous  than  before,  and  their  precautions 
prove  the  value  they  fet  on  the  depofitum 
which  nature  has  intruded  to  their  care.  If 
we  examine  the  mother  amongft  the  bees,  and 
obierve  her  cares,  her  watchfulnefs,  her  fober 
air,  her  grave  and  regular  dep,  which  the  hi- 
dorian  of  the  academy  of  fciences  has  fo  well 
defended  ;  we  fhali  be  more  convinced  by  this 
example,  than  by  all  the  reafonings  that  can 
be  aliedged.  A  woman  ought  not  however  to 
imitate  thofe  too  careful  mothers  who  deliver 
themfelves  up,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
pregnancy,  to  a  too  inadfive  life,  which  rather 
partakes  of  lazinefs  than  of  precaution.  We 
ought  dill  more  to  blame  the  conduct  of  preg¬ 
nant  women  who  fpend  the  night  in  play,  who 
ufe  no  exercife  in  the  day,  who  are  agitated 
by  the  mod  violent  pafdons,  who  drink  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  and  eat  indifferently,  and  to 
excefs,  all  kinds' of  food.  The  inaction  that 

accom- 
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accompanies  fuch  a  conduit,  almoil  always  be¬ 
comes  the  lource  of  a  multitude  of  di farde rs* 
both  to  them  and  their  infants.  It  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  phyhcian  to  proportion  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  mother  lives  to  the  Hate  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  her  conftitution.  Regard  ought 
alfo  to  be  paid  to  the  neceffities  of  the  foetus, 
which  forms  one  body,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  with  its  mother,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
that,  in  their  refpedlive  motions  and  fondions^ 
the  one  depends  on  the  other. 

Every  body  agree  that  country  women,  who 
are  ufually  fober,  who  obferve  a  moderate  exer- 
cife,who  are  deprived  of  all  the  convert  fancies  t  hat 
infpire  a  love  of  pleafure,  who  have  no  notion 
of  the  ufelefs  cares  which  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  have  fo  greatly  multiplied,  are  feldomer 
indifpoled  *,  all  mothers,  therefore,  ought  to 
follow  an  example  fo  natural  and  fo  advantage¬ 
ous.  The  fœtus  they  carry  in  their  wombs 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fruit  that  grows  in 
all  climate^  and  feafons.  We  plainly  relemble 
thofe  plants  of  the  fields  that  delight  not  in  a 
rich  and  well  cultivated  foil  ;  and  we  always 
preferve  the  {lamp  of  our  fir  ft  original  The 
fcetufes  of  country  peafants  more  nearly  re¬ 
ferable  it,  than  thofe  or  the  women  who  live 
in  cities.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  let  all  chil¬ 
dren  grow  in  their  natural  foil,  I  mean  in  the 
country  ;  or,  at  Ieàft,  to  repair,  as  much  as 
pofïible,  the  lofs  of  thofe  advantages  they  would 
derive  from  it.  The  fondnels  people  fhew  for 
living  in  the  country,  the  ftrength  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  the  health  which  the  country  air  re- 
ftores  to  thofe  who  are  on  their  recovery,  and 
to  perlons  labouring  under  moll  difeafes,  luffi- 

cientlv 
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tiently  prove  the  advantage  of  the  advice  wë 
give.  It  were,  therefore,  to  be  wifhed,  that 
all  women  could  dwell  in  the  country  till  af¬ 
ter  their  delivery  ;  for,  by  this  means*  many 
mothers,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  children 
would  be  faved  *  in  fhort,  fobriety  and  mode¬ 
rate  exercife  are  every  where  of  advantage,  and 
equally  fo  in  the  country  and  in  cities  *  and 
the  obfervation  of  thefe  precepts  is  as  necefiary 
to  health,  and  a  happy  delivery,  as  a  luxurious 
indolence,  watchings,  aliments  compofed  with 
too  much  art,  immoderate  fleep,  &c.  are  com¬ 
monly  contrary  and  pernicious  to  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  fœtus  which  we  have 
left  in  the  womb.  The  hand  that  diredts  the  bee 
to  place  her  egg  in  a  confiant  and  regular  man¬ 
ner,  at  the  bottom  of  her  little  cell,  and  to  fix 
it  in  an  angle  fit  to  receive  it,  places  the  fœ¬ 
tus  at  the  bottom  of  the  matrix,  where  it  fixes 
itfelf  by  little  and  little,  and  adheres  to  it  more 
and  more  till  the  time  of  delivery. 

The  egg  thus  fixed  to  the  matrix  is  a  kind 
of  parafitical  plant,  which  feeks  its  nourifh- 
inent  on  the  trunk  by  which  it  is  fupported. 
Hitherto  the  little  fœtus  was  a  fifh,  that  float¬ 
ed  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
matrix  *  but  it  is  now  changed  into  a  plant  * 
like  thofe  fhells  which  adhere  to  the  rocks  by 
llefhy  fibres,  it  firikes  its  roots  into  the  body 
of  the  matrix.  The  point  of  reunion  is  fcnn- 
ble  ;  it  encreafes,  and  gains  flrength  a  little 
fafler  than  all  the  other  membranes.  This  i$ 
the  bulb  of  the  plant,  the  place  from  whence 
it  fends  out  all  its  roots,  and  where  they  enter 
more  or  lefs  deeply  into  the  texture  of  the  ma¬ 
trix  :  fometimes  thefe  roots  attach  themfelves- 

*  to 
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to  cells  full  of  blood,  and  fo met im es  they  flop 
at  thofe  which  only  contain  lymphatic  juices. 
This  is,  at  leaft,  what  appears  to  be  the  re¬ 
fait  of  the  experiments  of  many  anatomifls, 
and  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  that  dif¬ 
ference  of  tempefament  which  characterizes  the 
man  when  grown  up  to  maturity. 

The  foetus  grows  and  increafes  by  means  of  the 
jjuice  which  the  matrix  begins  to  yield  -,  which 
it  now  begins  to  dilate  and  prefs  upon  ;  from 
which  preifare  and  dilatation  arife  the  changes 
which  attend  the  mother  in  the  firft  months  of 
her  pregnancy  *,  thefe  are  a  diforder  in  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  and  of  the  ofcillations  of  the 
matrix  :  the  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  and  even 
of  the  fluxes  of  a  former  delivery,  ought  alfo 
to  be  confidered  as  a  confequence  of  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  this  vifcus  ;  for,  not  only  dô  the  ac¬ 
tive  parts  of  the  feed  of  the  man  and  woman 
enter  the  matrix  through  its  orifice,  but  they 
alfo  infinuate  themfelves  into  its  pores,  pene¬ 
trate  its  fabflance,  and  occafion  an  interior 
fwelling,  like  that  which  the  fling  of  a  bee  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  lip  of  an  infant.*  We  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  furprized  at  feeing  fo  many 
phænomena  attend  this  condition,  as  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite,  fwellings,  a  flufhing  in  the  face,  pains 
in  the  joints,  vomiting,  &c.  Thefe  give  but 
little  dillurbance  to  an  able  and  experienced 
phyflcian,  fince  they  are  the  necdTary  confe- 
quences  of  the  irritation  and  comprefllon  of  the 
matrix,  of  the  work  of  nutrition,  and  the  in¬ 
cubation  of  the  fœtus.  Inftead  of  trying  a 
thoufand  pretended  remedies  for  thefe  flight 

*  See  L’Hiftoire  naturelle  de  M.  de  BufFon-, 
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înconveniencies,  he  will  wait  till  they  deflroy 
themfelves  ;  a  fuitable  diet,  and  fometimes 
.bleeding  in  the  arm,  if  the  contradfion  of  the 
fkin  requires  it,  will  be  fufficient  to  remove 
thefe  diforders. 

Though  the  fœtus  adheres  to  the  matrix, 
(according  to  the  obfervations  of  modern  phyfi- 
ciansj  only  by  fmall  nippies  on  the  exterior  parts 
of  its  membranes  j  though  there  is  no  commu¬ 
nication  of  blood  between  the  mother  and  the 
fœtus  ;  and  though  it  is  in  many  refpedts  as 
independent  of  the  mother  who  carries  it,  as 
the  egg  is  of  the  hen  that  broods  over  it  ;  it 
has  been  believed,  that  every  thing  that  affedfs 
the  mother,  alfo  affedfs  the  fœtus,  and  that 
the  im preffions  made  on  the  one,  adf  on  the 
brain  of  the  other  ;  and  people  have  attributed 
to  this  imaginary  influence,  the  refemblances, 
the  deformities,  and  more  efpecially  the  marks 
feen  on  the  fkin.  The  more  lively  pallions  of 
mothers,  fay  they,  are  fuddenly  communicated 
to  the  infant  ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
remarkable  marks  found  on  their  bodies  at  the 
time  of  their  birth. 

It  mull  be  confeffed,  that  the  power  of  thefe 
■  impreflions  has  been  extended  too  far,  and  that 
thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  po¬ 
pular  errors,  which  in  this  refpedf  have  been 
propagated,  have  done  an  important  fervice  to 
fociety  :  But,  it  muff  alfo  be  conieffed,  that  it 
is  difficult  entirely  to  reject  the  prools  that 
might  be  drawn  from  certain  remarkable  fadfs, 
in  favour  of  the  adlion  of  the  different  pallions 
of  the  mother  on  the  fœtus.  If  the  matrix, 
when  indifpofed,  irritated  or  diflurbed  in  its 
fundtions,  evidently  changes  the  colour  of  the 
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eyes,  and  produces  a  diforder  in  the  taftë,  and 
in  the  fenfations  and  ideas  of  a  girl  in  the  green 
ficknefs,  why  may  not  the  fenfations  and  ideas 
of  a  mother  form  more  or  lei's  fenfible  imprel- 
fions  on  the  matrix,  and  on  the  infant  that  has 
one  body  with  her  own  ?  The  action  of  this 
viicera  has  been  fo  little  ftudied,  it  has  been  fo 
little  known,  and  its  motions  agree  fo  little 
with  the  laws  which  dome  authors  have  impofed 
on  it,  in  relation  to  its  periodical  evacuations, 
and  all  its  other  fundtions*  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  attend  to  new  explications  of  thefe  matters, 
before  we  either  rejedt  or  admit  the  impreffions 
made  by  a  mother  on  her  infant. 

We  fhall  fatisfy  ourfeives  with  ohferving, 
that  it  has  not  been  fufficiently  confidered,  that 
in  moft  of  the  cafes  in  which  it  is  believed  that 
a  ftrong  fenfation  in  the  mother  makes  an  im- 
preffion  on  the  fœtus,  the  mother’s  fenfation  is 
occafioned  by  the  motions  of  the  fœtus.  I 
fpeak  here  of  a  violent  longing  for  any  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  aliment,  of  any  incommodious 
and  difagreeable  fenfation,  an  itching  in  the 
fkin,  &c.  From  whence  do  thefe  affections  and 
defires  proceed  ?  Is  it  not  probable,  that  all 
thefe  paflions  arife  in  a  woman  with  child,  from 
the  fame  caufe  as  thofe  in  a  girl  who  has  the 
green  ficknefs,  who  eats  coals,  chalk,  &c.  that 
they  exift  only  becaufe  her  whole  body,  in  cer¬ 
tain  refpedts,  depends  on  the  matrix  ^  and  that 
this,  particularly  modified,  has  an  effect  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  that  are  connedhd 
with  it  ?  in  a  word,  is  not  the  matrix  of  a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  as  much  difcrdered  as  that  of  a 
girl  who  has  the  green  ficknefs,  fuppreffions, 
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It  is  not  therefore  furprifmg  that  the  foetus 
which  has,  for  example,  a  diforder  in  the  fkin, 
fhould  make  certain  motions  that  may  affedt  the 
matrix  ;  and  that  this  vifcus  fhould  caufe  a  cer^ 
tain  impreffion  upon  the  mother,  that  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  laws  of  the  fympathy  of  the 
nerves,  or  of  the  circulation  ;  from  whence  it 
follows,  the  mother  feels  a  kind  of  tickling  at 
that  time  in  the  part  of  her  body  correfpondent 
to  the  part  affedtcd  in  the  child,  occafioned  by 
that  which  the  foetus  at  the  fame  time  feels*. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  this  explication  will  ac¬ 
count  for  all  the  cafes  we  are  fpeaking  of.  But 
we  fhall  at  firfl  obferve,  as  a  certain  truth,  that 
moft  of  the  facts  related  on  thefe  affairs,  are 
either  falfe  or  exaggerated.  It  is  only  neceffary 
therefore,  to  examine,  with  more  attention, 
the  fmall  number  of  thole  that  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  inconteftable.  Now,  if  this  examina¬ 
tion  can  be  carried  on  without  lofing  fight  of 
the  action  of  the  matrix,  and  the  changes  it  pro¬ 
duces  on  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  at  lead 
as  probable  as  the  opinion  generally  received. 

However  this  be,  a  phyfician  ought  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  thefe  accidents  by  the  affiftance  drawn 
from  diet,  a  moderate  exercife,  and  a  proper 
regimen,  rather  than  by.  medicinal  preparati¬ 
ons.  He  ought  not  to  fatisfy  himfelf  with 
faying  to  a  woman,  during  her  pregnancy, You 
mult  not  entertain  fantaftic  ideas,  a  depraved 
tafte,  fancies  contrary  to  your  health,  paffions 

®  Thefe  marks  on  the  Ikin,  and  thefe  longings,  are  un¬ 
common  enough  in  the  country  ;  becaufe  mothers,  as  wetl 
as  their  children,  enjoy  *a  better  ftate  of  -  health  during 
their  pregnancy  ;  and  the  matrix,  with  all  that  depends 
upon  it,  are  in  a  more  perfect  ftate,  becaufe  they  ufe 
more  exercife,  &c. 


too 
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too  violent,  &c.  he  ought  to  carry  his  views 
farther,  to  deftroy  the  phyfical  caufe  of  thefe 
inconveniencies,  and,  in  a  word,  to  remedy 
that  diforder  in  the  matrix,  or  of  any  other  of 
the  vifcera  by  which  it  might  be  occafioned. 
Good  nourifhment,  proper  exercife,  agreeable 
amufements,  pleafmg  and  equal  fenfations  ; 
but  above  all,  good  aliments  and  the  country  air 
will  feldom  fail  to  produce  fuch  a  change. 
This  we  fhould  have  at  lead  a  right  to  prefume, 
even  though  it  was  not  authorized  by  experi¬ 
ence,  when  we  compare  the  ftrength,  the  good 
plight,  and  the  health  of  pregnant  women 
in  the  country,  with  the  delicacy  and  leannefs 
of  mod  of  thofe  who  dwell  in  cities. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  birth  of  the  infant. 

rpHE  time  for  the  feparation  of  the  mo- 
ther  and  infant,  is  known  by  figns  more 
certain  than  the  number  of  days  and  months, 
to  which  many  phyficians  have  been  too  fcru- 
puloufly  attached.  This  feparation  ufualiy 
happens  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month.  How¬ 
ever,  inconteftable  obfervations  have  proved 
that  it  is  performed  at  eight,  which  Hippocrates, 
through  his  attachment  to  the  dodtrine  of  num¬ 
bers,  thought  very  dangerous  -,  but  without 
mentioning  thofe  uncommon  cafes  in  which  a 
foetus  has  been  born  in  the  fixth*,  or  in  the 

C  2  thir- 

* 

*  In  die  year  1748,  a  woman  who  lived  at  Marfeillan, 
a  maritime  town  in  the  province  of  Languedoc  in  Frafice, 
was  delivered  of  a  male  infant,  exactly  fix  months  after 
a  former  lying-in.  The  time  of  the  menftrual  discharge, 

which 
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thirteenth,  and  even  the  fourteenth  month,  (if 
we  may  repeat  the  teflimony  of  many  phyfi- 
cians,  on  which  the  legitimacy  of  children  have 
been  founded)  it  is  known  that  this  feparation 
often  happens  in  the  feventh  month.  The 
phyfician  being  then  informed  that  nature  va¬ 
ries  as  much  in  this  refpedt,  as  in  the  ripening 
of  fruits,  and  unfolding  the  leaves  of  trees  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  will  principally  confult  the 
other  fymptoms  that  appear  in  pregnant  wo- 

which  is  a  very  improper  feafon  for  generation,  being  de¬ 
duced  and  fixed  only  at  a  month,  it  is  evident  that  her 
pregnancy  lafted  exactly  five  months.  The  infant  was 
living,  but  it  was  as  fmall  and  weak  as  an  abortion  of  the 
fame  age,  and  could  really  be  only  confidered  as  an  abor¬ 
tion.  it  did  not  call:  forth  the  leaffc  cry,  nor  did  it  appear 
even  to  breathe.  Its  eyes  were  fiiut  ;  its  members  were 
abfolutely  flaccid  and  hanging  down  ;  in  a  word,  it  was 
only  fome  little  motion,  and  the  heat  it  retained,  that 
happily  declared,  that  it  was  living.  It  was  wrapped  up 
in  very- fine  linnen,  and  kept  warm,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  make  it  fwallow  a  few  drops  of  warm  milk,  and  fuc- 
ceeded.  In  a  word,  contrary  to  all  appearance  of  fuccefs* 
the  mother  had  fo  much  tendernefs  and  patience,  as  to 
make  it  fubfifl:  exactly  in  the  fame  fiate  in  which  we  have 
reprefented  it,  for  the  fpace  of  four  entire  months,  during 
which,  it  neither  voided  any  excrement,  made  no  other  mo¬ 
tions  but  what  were  fcarce  fenfible,  nor  call  forth  the  leal! 
crv.  In  fhort,  exadly  at  the  end  of  thefe  four  months, 
it  began  to  cry,  to  void  its  excrements,  to  move,  to 
fuck,  and  to  grow  in  the  fame  manner  as  children  born 
at  their  full  time,  and  at  fifteen  or  fixteen  months  old, 
became  fironger  than  other  children  of  the  fame  age. 
The  milk  diet  with  which  it  had  been  fed  four  months 
longer  than  other  infants,  inftead  of  the  liquor  with  which 
it  would  have  been  nourilhed  in  its  mother’s  womb,  had 
perhaps  rendered  it  more  robuft.  What  is  moll  lingular 
in  this  cafe  is,  that  the  infant  lived  in  the  manner  of  a 
foetus,  during  the  time  it  wanted  to  arrive  at  a  Hate  of  per¬ 
fect  maturity. 

men. 
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men,  if  he  would  decide  with  certainty  the 
time  of  their  delivery, 

There  is  reafon  to  fear  a  mifcarriage  till  a 
woman  is  advanced  to  the  feventh  month  of 
her  pregnancy  ;  and  that  a  fever,  a  vomiting 
and  loofenefs,  pains  in  the  bowels,  a  violent 
cough,  and  fluxes,  either  white  or  red,  will 
appear.  But  none  of  thefe  fymptoms,  nor  no 
difeafe,  when  treated  according  to  the  rules  of 
art,  renders  a  mifcarriage  inevitable.  We  fee 
women  with  child  cured  even  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  month  of  all  diftempers,  without  any  flux, 
and  cônfequently  without  any  difpofition  ag- 
proaching  to  a  mifcarriage.  It  is,  however, 
fometimes  neceflary  to  procure  it,  as  the  phyfi- 
cian  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  it,  in  order 
to  fave  the  mother.  This  is  a  refource  which 
art,  guided  by  nature,  is  capable  of  employ¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  produce  a  happy  crifis,  in  more 
than  one  difeafe  incident  to  women  with  child. 

The  experience  that  informs  us  of  many  un¬ 
expected  fluxes  and  cures,  during  the  whole 
time  of  pregnancy,  without  any  accident,  ought 
to  make  us  rejedt  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  con- 
flder  every  difcharge  in  a  woman  with  child, 
as  a  certain  forerunner  of  a  mifcarriage,  and 
who  prepare,  from  a  flgn  fo  equivocal,  to  de¬ 
liver  a  woman  before  the  true  time  is  come. 
Their  trials,  their  remedies,  their  examinati¬ 
ons,  become  not  only  ufelefs,  but  iometimes 
prejudicial }  a  miftaken  care,  a  Ample  priva¬ 
tion  of  free  air  and  moderate  exercife,  a  too 
rigid  diet,  are  then  more  hurtful  than  favour¬ 
able  -,  but  we  {hall  not  here  treat  of  the  dil- 
eafes  of  pregnant  women,  which  are  commonly 
the  molt  alarming,  the  moil  difficult,  the  moft 

C  3  com- 
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complicated,  and  v/hich  confequently  require 
all  the  attention  of  the  greateft  phyficians.  We 
only  treat  of  the  figns  which  indicate  a  delivery. 

When  once  a  pregnancy  is  arrived  at  the 
feventh  month,  we  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
the  delivery  ;  but  all  the  pains  in  the  bowels, 
and  the  other  figns  which  deceive  fuch  midwives 
as  have  had  but  little  experience,  determine  no¬ 
thing  in  the  opinion  of  an  able  phyfician.  There 
are  lalfe  as  well  as  true  labour-pains,  which 
it  is  of  importance  not  to  confound.  Falfe 
pains  are  caufed  by  a  common  cholic,  and  by 
a  borborygmus,  which  are  commonly  the  fore¬ 
runners  either  of  fome  evacuation  or  a  fever, 
and  are  not  at  all  fixed  and  regular.  True 
labour- pains  almoft  always  begin  towards  the 
region  of  the  reins,  and  are  direded  to  the  fide 
of  the  matrix.  They  encreafe,  efpecially  when 
the  time  of  delivery  is  at  hand,  and  come  by 
paroxyfms,  and  in  the  manner  of  waves  -,  they 
precede  the  falling  of  the  belly,  or  elfe  follow 
it  ;  they  are  attended  with  efforts,  the  labour 
of  the  body  of  the  mother,  of  the  matrix,  and 
of  the  infant  ;  for  each  contributes  its  part  to 
this  excretion.*  In  fhort,  the  vifit  of  a  mid¬ 
wife  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  pains, 

when 

*  The  pains  of  child  birth  proceed  more  from  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  placenta,  than  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  of 
the  matrix.  The  whitifh  and  vifeous  liquor  which  flows 
immediately  before  the  delivery,  and  which  approaches  to 
the  nature  and  confidence  of  that  fecreted  by  the  nipples 
of  the  placenta,  feem  at  lead  to  prove  it.  Thefe  pains  are 
alio  occafioned  by  the  menfes  ;  for,  that  periodical  return 
of  the  mendrual  difeharge?,  which  is  indicated  in  girls  and 
women,  by  diforders  in  the  heart,  pains  in  the  head,  the 
cholic,  &c.  and  which  women,  I  believe,  are  fenflble  of 
every  month  of  their  pregnancy,  with  greater  or  Jefs  vio¬ 
lence. 
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when  they  have  a  dubious  and  equivocal  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  flu  filing  in  the  face,  the  incli¬ 
nation  to  make  water,  the  fhivering  fpread 
through  the  whole  body,  and  the  other  iigns 
mentioned  by  Rodericus  à  Caflro,  have  been 
frequently  confirmed  to  me  by  experience.  ct  in- 
<c  ftantis  partus,”  fays  that  author,  u  figna  funt 
“  dolor  acrior  fub  ambilico  ad  inguina,  in- 
“  deque  ad  lumborum  vertebras  refle&ens,  ip- 
<c  fius  uteri  ad  inferiores  partes  defcenfus  *,  ge- 
“  netalia  cum  dolore  tument,  febrilis  quidam 
ct  veluti  horror  corpus  invadit  ex  naturæ  ad 
tc  excretionem  accinciæ  conatu,  facies  rubet, 
tc  fuperiores  partes  gracilefcunt,  loca  fupra  pec- 
cc  tinem  extenduntur,  immiflfoque  digito  ad 
cc  magnitudinem  ovi  in  orificio  uteri  inveni- 
“  tur,”  &c. 

Phyficians,  and  the  laws  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  have,  without  hefitation,  trufted  the 
examination  of  pregnant  women  to  perfons  of 
that  fex  whofe  addrefs  and  patience  are  per¬ 
fectly  fuited  to  the  delicacy  and  modefty  of  wo¬ 
men  in  child-bed.  The  phyfician  has  only  need 
of  a  faithful  report  of  the  party  ;  the  matrix 
ought  to  dilate  itfelf  by  degrees  ;  the  infant 
ought  to  turn,  and  prefent  its  head  ;  the  wa¬ 
ters  in  which  it  fwims  ought  to  gather  in  the 
fide  of  the  membranes  which  anfwer  to  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus.  It  is  then  to  be  prefumed, 
that  the  delivery  is  at  hand,  and  that  it  will 
be  a  happy  one  ;  in  a  word,  a  delivery  is  a 

lence,  at  the  time  anfwering  to  that  of  their  menfes,  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  the  variation  of  their  terms  from  their 
delivery.  This  variation  does  not  take  place  with  regard 
to' the  fœtus  of  animals  ;  the  time  of  its  day  in  the  matrix 
of  the  mother  is  always  the  fame,  and  its*difcharge  is  al¬ 
ways  performed  without  any  hemorrhage. 

C  4 


natural 
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natural  excretion,  performed  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  all  others,  by  degrees,  and  with  a  due 
proportion,  and  the  parts  require  a  certain  time 
to  prepare  themfelves  for  it.  The  knowledge 
cf  the  iteps  and  laws  of  nature  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment, whether 
we  ought  to  truft  to  her  the  whole  operation, 
which  fhe  generally  conduCts  with  fuccefs.  This 
is  an  affair  of  fome  hours  duration,  when  the 
delivery  is  natural  and  eafy,  which  is  happily 
the  cafe  of  fourfcore  and  ten  out  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  ;  in  which  cafe  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  keep  a  woman  in  the  attitudes  we  fhall 
prefently  mention,  and  to  receive  her  fruit, 
wrhich  only  requires  a  little  patience,  and  not 
more  addrefs  than  is  neceffary  for  the  moil  tri- 
fling  operation. 

Common  deliveries  are  the  fame  with  women 
in  cities  as  with  thofe  in  the  country  ;  they 
might  alfo  be  performed  by  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  by  animals,  without  afïiftance,  with¬ 
out  attendance,  and  without  danger  ;  but  their 
v/ant  of  exercife  and  a  proper  regimen,  loine- 
times  render  their  delivery  forced,  long  and 
laborious.  The  phyfician  ought  then  to  in¬ 
form  himfelf  of  the  date  of  the  matrix,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  infant  prefents  it- 
felf.  Midwives  are  at  prefent  better  inftrudted 
than  they  were  formerly.  We  find  few  of  them 
that  dare  (till  to  depend  on  thofe  puerile  practi¬ 
ces  with,  which  Joubert,  a  famous  phyfician  of 
Montpelier  reproached  thofe  of  his  time.*  The 

repeated 

*  That  the  bone  Bertrand  does  not  open  to  give  paf- 
fage  to  the  infant  ;  that  it  is  good  to  make  a  woman  in  la¬ 
bour  fit  over  a  boiling  kettle,  or  to  place  hçr  hufband’s 
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repeated  inftrudUons  of  phylicians,  and  the 
fcrupulous  care  with  which  they  enquire  into 
every  thing  that  has  relation  to  the  delivery, 
ferve  to  guide  the  midwives,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  practice  midwifery.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition,  that  a  midwife  of  the  Hôtel-Dieu  of 
Paris,  '  fome  years  ago  vilited  twenty-four  wo¬ 
men  with  child  in  one  evening,  and  exactly 
foretold  the  time  when  each  was  delivered.  It 
mud  be  confeffed,  that  they  are  feldom  fo  cer¬ 
tain  in  their  prédirions  ;  but,  in  general,  they 
are  capable  of  making  a  report  fufficiently  juit 
to  a  phyfician  of  the  condition  of  women  who 
are  with  child,  and  ready  to  be  delivered  ;  and 
it  is  his  bufmefs,  in  confequence  of  this,  to  pre- 
fcribe  thofe  remedies,  and  that  manual  affiiE 
ance  which  he  judges  neceffary.  There  are 
found,  even  in  the  country,  thofe  who  are  fuf- 
ficiently  inftrudted  ;  and  I  have  feen  remarkable 

cap  upon  her  belly,  in  order  that  (he  may  have  a  better 
delivery  ;  and  that  thefe  are  the  belt  means  of  procuring 
it  ;  that  the  matrons  ought  loudly  to  infift  on  not  calling 
in  a  phyfician,  either  at  a  delivery,  a  mifearriage,  or  other 
diforders  peculiar  to  women  ;  and  that  even,  midwives 
cughc  to  be  taught  by  phylicians  to  allow  good  meafure  tq 
boys,  and  not  to  girls  ;  how  (the  caul  ought  to  be  ma¬ 
naged,  and  if  that  of  girls  procures  the  lovers  ;  if  it 
be  true  that  we  may  know  by  the  knots  in  the  firing  of  the 
after- birth,  how  many  more  children  the  mother  will 
have  ;  whether  thofe  children  that  are  born  cloathed  are 
more  happy  than  others,  and  if  their  fhirt  preferves  thofe 
Irom  danger  that  wear  it  ;  of  harpies  that  are  feen  flying, 
and  fixing  themfelves  to  the  curtains  of  a  bed  ;  if  it  be 
true,  that  women  who  are  delivered  at  the  full  of  the  moon 
will  have  a  ion,  and  if  at  the  new  moon  a  daughter  : 
that  lying-in  women  were  fed  too  much,  from  the  opinion 
that  the  womb  was  empty  and  ought  to  be  filled  ;  if  it  be 
true,  that  a  lying-in  woman  is  able  to  void  milk  in  head  of 
urine  ?  &c, 

%  inftancçg 
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fnftances  of  their  addrefs  and  fagacity.  What 
we  have  here  faid  of  able  midwives  ought  to 
be  extended  to  tnen-midwives,  formed  by  prac¬ 
tice,  who  frequently  excel  the  molt  experienced 
midwives,  in  their  care,  their  judgment,  their 
addrefs,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  required  in  the  art  of  midwifery. 

The  phyfician  being  informed  of  the  difpo- 
tion  of  the  matrix,  and  directed  by  the  ftate  of 
the  pulfe,  and  the  other  fymptoms  with  which 
he  is  acquainted,  prefcribes  bleeding  in  the  arm, 
fome  cordial  or  compofmg  draught,  emollient 
clyfters,  &c  according  as  the  circumftances  are 
more  or  lefs  prefling.  He  inftructs  the  woman 
in  labour  to  diredt  her  efforts  towards  the  ma¬ 
trix,  and  to  fpare  her  frrength  and  cries  for 
her  flrongeft  pains.  People  are  to  blame  to 
imagine,  that  bleeding  or  medicines  are  abfo- 
lately  neceflary  in  all  cafes  -,  a  little  broth  or 
jelly,  frequently  taken,  or  a  little  wine  and 
fugar,  &c.  are  nlofl  commonly  fuflicient  ;  and 
fornetimes  a  prudent  inaction  is  preferable  to 
all  other  a  fli  ft  an  ce. 

The  fituation  pointed  out  to  a  woman  in 
labour,  has  alfo  a  great  influence  on  her  deli¬ 
very  ;  the  following  are  the  mod  favourable  : 
A  feat  is  made  ufe  of,  which  is  either  the  knees 
of  a  flrrong  vigorous  woman,  or  of  the  huf- 
band  himfelf,  as  I  have  frequently  feen  pra&ifed 
in  Provence,  on  which  the  woman  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  is  placed  ;  fhe  is  alfo  fornetimes  deliver¬ 
ed  on  a  bed  a  little  railed  ;  fhe  may  alfo  be  bent 
over  a  table,  and  leaning  forward  be  delivered 
behind  :  or,  in  fine,  fhe  may  be  delivered 
Handing,  care  being  taken  to  have  her  fup- 
ported  by.  three  perlons  of  fuflicient  ftrength, 

one 
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one  on  each  fide,  and  the  other  towards  the 
back,  Thefe  different  portions  facilitate  the 
delivery  *,  they  are  indicated  by  found  reafon- 
ing,  and  the  fuccefs  confirms  the  goodnefs  of 
thefe  methods.  We  may  therefore,  inftead  of 
attaching  ourfelves  too  much  to  one  of  thefe 
pofitions,  in  preference  to  all  others,  leave  to 
the  women  in  labour  the  liberty  of  chufing 
that  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  them. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  in  fpight  of  the 
appearance  of  the  moll'  favourable  iigns,  be¬ 
fore  the  delivery,  and  the  moft  regular  and 
promifing  pains,  the  delivery  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  without  an  extraordinary  labour,  and 
the  affiftance  of  men  of  the  profeffion.  A  phy- 
fician  ought  then  to  truft  this  operation  to  a 
furgeon  and  man- midwife,  after  having  him- 
felf  vifited  the  orifice  of  the  matrix,  in  order 
to  determine  with  more  judgment  on  the  part 
he  is  obliged  to  take. 

The  infant  fhould  leave  the  matrix,  with  the 
head  foremoft,  the  face  turned  towards  the 
back  of  the  mother,  and  the  fhoulders  of  a 
height  nearly  equal.  This  is  the  moft  natural 
delivery.  There  is  another  which  is  almoft  as 
favourable  ;  that  is,  when  the  feet  firft  prefent 
themfelves,  and  afterwards  the  whole  body. 
This  laft  is  the  method  endeavoured  to  be 
taken  whenever  the  delivery  is  difficult  or  un¬ 
natural.  The  delivery  is  contrary  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  order,  whenever  the  head  or  the  feet  of  the 
infant  do  not  prefent  themfelves  in  the  manner 
juft  mentioned  *,  and  as  many  falfe  pofitions 
are  poffible,  as  there  are  thofe  in  which  the  in¬ 
fant  may  be  found.  If  it  introduces,  for  ex¬ 
am  ole. 

4.  * 
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ample,  its  face,  or  the  fide  of  the  head,  into  the 
orifice  of  the  matrix  ;  if  it  prefects  the  neck, 
one  or  both  arms,  the  top  of  the  fhoulder,  the 
belly,  the  back,  one  hand  or  one  foot,  the  two 
feet  and  both  the  hands,  the  fide,  a  hip,  the 
knees,  &c.  thefe  different  parts  mu  ft  be  pufhed 
back,  and  the  infant  turned  with  great  precau¬ 
tion,  always  taking  great  care  of  the  navel- 
firing  ;  after  which,  it  muft  be  feized  and  drawn 
out  by  the  feet.  It  is  alio  brought  forth  with¬ 
out  too  much  difficulty 3  whenever  it  prefents 
the  breech. 

The  matrix  fometimes  oppofes  the  delivery, 
either  by  its  fall,  by  the  callofity  and  refi fiance 
of  its  orifice,  or  by  its  calling  itfelf  a  little  too 
backward,  either  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other  : 
We  ought  then  to  begin  with  the  reduction  of 
this  vifcera,  and  not  proceed  to  the  delivery 
till  it  is  placed  in  its  natural  pofition. 

A  delivery  is  fometimes  fo  difficult  ^  for  in¬ 
fiance,  when  the  fhoulders  of  the  infant  are 
refied  on  the  pubis  of  the  mother,  and  the 
head  is  obliquely  placed  behind,  &c.  that  there 
is  a  neceffity  for  facrificing  the  infant,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  being  alive,*  and  of  making  ufe  of 
the  fame  inftruments  as  if  it  was  dead  ;  but  we 
cannot  take  too  many  precautions,  nor  conduct: 
ourfeives  with  too  much  prudence  in  a  cafe  fo 
delicate  :  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  no  furgeon 
was  ever  fo  raffi  as  to  undertake  fuch  opera¬ 
tions,  without  confuting  his  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  brethren,  and  without  putting  in  practice 

•  We  ought  firfl  to  attempt  all  the  manual  operations 
which  Mauriceau,  Dionis,  and  Daventer  have  pointed 
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all  the  expedients  which  his  experience,  or  the 
knowledge  of  a  phyfician  could  fugged:. 

We  ought  alfo  to  negledt  nothing  in  order 
to  know  whether  the  infant  be  dead  or  living  *, 
the  immobility  of  the  infant,  the  depreffion  of 
the  mother’s  belly,  the  coldnefs  fpread  over 
her  body,  that  which  is  felt  on  touching  fuch 
of  the  members  of  the  infant  as  are  prefented 
to  the  orifice  of  the  matrix,  the  difcharge  of 
the  meconium,  or  any  other  fetid  matter,  an 
offenfive  fmell  proceeding  from  the  matrix,  &c. 
are  figns  deceitful  and  equivocal.  The  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  fontanella,  the  temples,  and 
navel-firing  of  the  infant,  are  much  fafer  guides 
to  obtain  the  certainty  of  a  fadt  fo  efiential  and 
fo  difficult  to  be  known,  if  we  can  touch  either 
of  thefe  parts,  and  can  perceive  no  pulfation  in 
it,  the  infant  is  to  all  appearance  dead,  or  foon 
will  be  fo  :  But  as  we  have  only  propofed  to 
treat  of  a  natural  delivery,  we  (hall  pafs  over,  in 
filence,  the  manual  operations  employed  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  the  different  infiruments 
made  ule  of  in  thefe  dangerous  cafes. 

For  this  reafon  we  fliall  fay  nothing  of  the 
hernias  of  pregnant  women,  the  vicious  con¬ 
formation  of  the  matrix,  the  ■Cæfarian  opera¬ 
tion,  &c.  for  thefe  are  operations  in  fureerv 
that  are  never praéli fed  inordinary  deliveries, of 
which  the  nature  of  this  work  only  requires  a 
defcription.  It  is  with  thefe  as  with  a  fimple  dif- 
order  of  the  throat,  the  hæmorrhoides,  and 
other  difeafes  that  are  every  day  cured  by  in¬ 
ternal  remedies,  though  they  fometim.es  require 
the  hand  of  the  furgeon  ;  in  a  word,  a  com¬ 
mon  delivery  is  the  work  of  nature  alone, 
»  whofe  powers  may  be  fometimes  directed,  en- 

creafed. 
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creafed,  or  diminished,  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  phylicians,  which  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  and  direct  this  evacuation  as  well  as  others. 

We  cannot  too  often  obferve  to  women, 
that  the  operations  ufed  in  midwifery  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  It  is  dangerous  «to  multiply  the 
poffibility  of  fatal  accidents,  by  taking  fome 
extraordinary  cafes  for  an  example.  This  ob¬ 
ier  vat  ion  is  extremely  necefiary,  when  we  hear 
many  inconfiderate  midwives  fay,  that  no¬ 
thing  is  more  to  be  feared  by  a  woman  than 
her  lying-in.  We  however  dare  affert,  that 
the  fmalleft  fever  is  more  dangerous  than  this 
excretion  ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  believe, 
that  precautions  and  examinations  may  pre¬ 
judice  the  perfection  of  a  delivery  ;  they  are 
very  prejudicial  when  carried  too  far  ;  for  they 
very  difficultly  agree  with  the  vivacity,  the  de¬ 
licacy,  the  modefty  and  great  fenfibility  with 
which  that  fex  are  endowed.  Convincing  proofs 
might  be  given  of  this  ;  for  here  we  need  only 
compare  the  deliveries  in  great  cities  with  thofe 
in  the  country,  where  furgeons  are  feldom  con¬ 
futed  :  in  &ort,  the  operations  to  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  recourfe,  till  after  a  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  and  which  require  much 
practice,  patience  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of 
the  man-midwife,  are  not  always  fo  cruel  and 
fo  dangerous  as  is  imagined.  Prudent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  practitioners  in  midwifery  every  day 
baniffi  many  ufelefs  inftruments,  which  thepaf- 
fion  of  inventing  had  introduced,  and  too  great¬ 
ly  multiplied. 

Scarce  has  the  infant  left  the  matrix,  when 
the  after-birth  follows,  and  falls  of  itfelf,  by 
its  own  weight.  It  is,  however,  fometimes 

necef- 
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neceffary  to  favour  its  difcharge,  by  îoofening  it 
from  the  Tides  of  the  matrix,  as  Hippocrates 
and  Celfus  have  taught,  by  carefully  bringing 
the  fingers  between  the  matrix  and  the  placenta 
which  flicks  to  it  -,  but  we  ought  not  to  have 
recourfe  to  this  operation  till  after  a  certain 
time,  when  the  hemorrhage,  pains,  and  other 
fymptôms  require  it.  The  woman  in  labour 
may  herfelf  favour  this  expulfion  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  by  her  endeavours,  in  coughing,  breath¬ 
ing  flrongly  on  her  hand,  and  in  making  a  very 
ftrong  expiration.  Care  muft  more  efpecially 
be  taken  not  to  difplace  the  matrix,  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  navel-firing  too  roughly,  which  is  by 
this  means  fometimes  broken  ;  and  this  flill  in- 
creafes  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  placenta. 
There  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  cavity  of  the 
matrix  either  any  part  of  the  after -birth,  or  any 
clots  of  blood.  The  internal  remedies  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  expulfion  of  the  infant  and  af¬ 
ter-birth,  the  fneezing  of  the  mother,  which 
Hippocrates  advifes,  faits,  refinous  gums,  or¬ 
dered  by  phyficians  under  different  forms,  cly- 
flers,  Sic.  are  affiflances  that  ought  to  be  ufed 
with  precaution,  as  well  as  proper  injections, 
which  are,  however,  fometimes  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs. 

1  he  ligature  of  the  navel*  firing  is  the  firft 
operation  performed  on  the  new-born  infant  ; 
it  is  done  with  ordinary  thread  feveral  times 
doubled,  turned  two  or  three  times  round  it, 
and  tied  at  the  diflance  of  about  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  navel.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  prevent  an  hemorrhage,  exômphalus  and  in¬ 
flammation  in  this  part  :  at  the  end  which 
is  left,  there  is  applied  a  final  1  comprefs  or 
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pledgit,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  flight 
bandage.  Many  pretend,  that  the  ligature  of 
the  navel- firing  ought  to  be  performed  before 
the  extraction  of  the  placenta,  and  others  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  is  better  to  do  it  afterwards  ;  but 
in  this  refpect  each  may  proceed  as  he  fhall 
judge  moft  proper,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  cafes  prefented,  or  according  as  the  pla¬ 
centa  is  fooner  or  later  before  it  is  loofened. 
Midwives,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  fame  pro- 
feffion,  are  as  free  in  this  refpect  as  the  furgeon 
is  in  applying  the  bandage  in  bleeding  j  for 
thefe  difputes  are  of  fmall  confequence. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  ftate  of  the  organs  and  functions  of  the 
new  born  infant,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
meconium. 

WE  ought  not  to  be  furprized,  that  there 
paffes  a  very  lingular  revolution  in  the 
body  of  the  new-born  infant  *,  he  quits  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  much  greater  than  that  he  meets 
with  afterwards.  The  air  which  furrounds  him 
is  more  dry,  fharp,  and  light  than  the  water  in 
which  he  fwam  in  the  matrix  ;  his  whole  fkin 
mu  ft  therefore  be  fenfible  of  thefe  feveral 
changes  :  hence  it  fwells,  is  irritated,  and  looks 
red  ;  a  ftate  that  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
an  inflammation.  This  kind  of  eryfipilas  is 
the  firft  diforder  which  children  commonly 
fuffer.  The  impreffion  of  the  air  is  ftrongly 
felt  in  the  noftrils,  which  have  a  very  evident 
connection  with  all  the  internal  parts  :  the  vi- 
icera  of  the  lower  belly,  the  breaft,  and  the 
fkin  are  irritated  ;  whence  refults  refpiration, 
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and  the  play  of  all  the  organs  that  contribute 
to  it  ;  for  the  diaphragm,  which  is  very  move- 
able,  and  endued  with  an  extreme  fallibility, 
immediately  contracts,  on  which  the  air  rufhe-s 
into  the  lungs,  and  caufes  the  firft  infpiratiom 
This  new  fundtion,  joined  to  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  air  in  the  vefleis  of  the  body,  and 
to  thofe  occafioned  by  the  ligature  of  the  na¬ 
vel- firing,  give  a  new  courfe  to  the  humours 
of  the  infant. 

The  navel-firing,  ohe  end  of  which  is  faflened 
to  the  navel  of  the  fœtus,  and  the  other  to  the 
placenta,  is  compofed  of  two  arteries,  a  vein 
and  the  urachus.  The  examination  of  the  ura¬ 
chus  of  certain  animals  has  made  fome  anato- 
mifls  imagine,  that  w7e  are  not  only  provided 
with  the  fame  canal,  but  that  it  is  defined,  as  in 
animals,  to  convey  the  urine  of  the  fœtus  to  a 
third  membrane,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
allantoides  *  ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  feen  young 
fubjedls,  and  even  adults,  who  have  voided 
their  urine  by  the  navel  ^  but,  in  fpite  of  all 
thefe  prefumptions,  which  appear  folid  enough* 
and  which  deferve  the  attention  of  the  greateft 
anatomifts,  it  is  at  prefent  more  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  urachus  of  the  human  fœtus  is 
nothing  but  a  ligament  proceeding  from  the 
vefica  or  bladder,  and  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
body  of  the  navel-ftring  -,  in  reality,  wre  can 
difcover  no  opening  in  the  yefica  that  has  any 

*  Ad  eft  igitur  urachus  in  homine  evidentilTmms  è  veücæ 
fundo  exortus  qui  tamen  pofteà  non  unicus  Sc  amplus  per 
totum  ut  in  cornegeris,  fed  in  pluries  minutiilimas  fibras 
difciftus,  urinamin  chorion  tunitam  quafi  pércolando  tranf- 
mittit.  Hieromi  Fabric  ab  Aqua  pendente  tie  Format.  Foetus, 
p.  16. 
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communication  with  the  urachus  ;  for,  on  pref- 
flngthe  veficaof  an  abortion,  after  its  being  filled 
with  water,  there  does  not  pafs  one  drop  of  it 
into  the  navel-firing  :  it  therefore  appears  more 
natural  to  think,  that  this  ligament  has  no 
other  ufe  but  to  fupport  the  vefica,  that  it  may 
not  touch  near  the  neck  ;  or  that  it  is  to  prevent 
its  being  too  much  flattened  by  the  preffure  of 
the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly.  There  is  fome 
probability  that  the  foetus  does  not  perform 
any  excretion  ©f  urine  all  the  time  it  is  fhut  up 
in  the  matrix.  The  inertitude  of  the  flomach, 
the  liver,  &c.  raifes  a  prefumption  of  that  of 
the  reins  and  the  bladder,  and  that  the  adlion 
of  ail  thefe  organs  begins  at  the  Aril  moment 
of  refpiration. 

Scarce  is  the  ligature  of  the  umbilical  vefîèls 
made,  when  they  become  true  ligaments  ;  the 
arteries  ferve  to  nourifh  the  placenta,  to  fil¬ 
trate  into  it  the  liquor  which  enters  into  the 
amnios*,  to  difcharge  the  foetus  of  the  too  great 
quantity  of  blood  that  might  incommode  it* 
to  fwell  thofe  fen  all  tubes  that  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  matrix*,  &c.  the  vein  was  de- 
llined  to  carry  to  the  fetus  the  milky  juice 
which  was  to  nourifh  and  give  it  its  encreafe. 
Thefe  vefiels  alfo  ferved,  at  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
livery,  to  extract  the  placenta.  Some  authors 
have  advanced,  that  the  navel-firing  is  not  ab- 
lolutely  necefiary  to  the  life  of  the  infant,  while 
it  is  contained  within  the  matrix  ;  they  have 
feen,  they  fay,  thofe  born  before  their  time, 
and  in  good  health,  who  had  no  navel.  This 
obfervation  deferves  to  be  confirmed. 

*  See  Les  EfTais  de  Phyfique  fur  PAnatomie  d’Heifter: 
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The  foetus  is  contained  within  a  covering 
that  ought  to  be  coniidered  as  a  production  of 
the  placenta  :  this  covering  is  compofed  of  two 
membranes  ;  the  external  one  known  by  the 
name  of  the  chorion,  and  the  internal  one  by 
that  of  the  amnios.  The  placenta  is  a  vai- 
culous  fubilance,  formed  by  the  ramifications  of 
the  navel  firing,  and  ferves  to  prepare  the  milky 
liquor  brought  to  it  by  the  tubes  of  the  ma¬ 
trix,  and  to  render  it  more  proper  for  the 
nourifhment  of  the  fœtus,  &c. 

The  fize  of  the  liver  in  the  fœtus  does  not 
encreafe,  becaufe  the  diaphragm  remains  im¬ 
moveable  till  the  moment  of  refpiration.  With 
a  view  to  prevent  the  obflructions  that  would 
have  been  formed  in  this  vifcera,  while  it  was 
deprived  of  the  aflion  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
of  the  motion  given  to  it  by  refpiration,  fup- 
pofing  that  the  blood  had  been  obliged  to  en¬ 
ter  and  proceed  out  of  it,  as  in  adults  ;  and  that 
the  fœtus  might  the  more  readily  receive  the 
nourifhing  juice  deflined  for  its  fupport,  nature 
has  contrived  a  canal,  in  the  finus  of  the  vena 
porta,  which  fhortens  the  circulation,  by  con¬ 
veying  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava.  May  not 
this  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  liver  be 
alfo  thus  fhortened,  to  prevent  the  fecretion  of 
the  bile,  which  mufl  be  confidered  as  a  ufelefs 
liquor  in  the  fœtus,  whofe  flomach  and  intef- 
tines  are  wholly  unemployed  ?  But  when  the 
infant  is  born,  and  the  navel-firing  tied,  the 
canal  we  have  juft  mentioned,  clofes,  and  the 
blood  of  the  vena  porta  paffes  into  the  liver, 
the  fecretion  of  the  bile  begins,  and  being  caft 
into  the  duodenum,  contributes  to  the  digcflion 
of  the  firfl  aliments  of  the  infant. 
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Anatomifts  have  obferved,  that  the  capfulæ 
atrabilariæ  are  larger  in  infants  than  in  a- 
dults.  This  difference  has  given  room  for  fe- 
veral  hypothefes  *,  fome  have  imagined,  that 
thefe  capfulas  ferved  as  a  refervoir  for  the  blood 
brought  into  the  reins,  and  to  prevent  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  urine,  which  is  unneceffary  in 
the  fœtus,  fince  the  blood  is  before  depurated 
in  the  veffels  of  the  mother.  Others  have  ima¬ 
gined,  that  thefe  glandulous  bodies  contained 
a  liquor,  which  reftored  to  the  blood  returning 
from  the  reins,  the  lymph  it  had  loft  by  the 
little  urine  there  feparated  from  it.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  thePhvfical  effays  onHeifter’s  anatomy, 
has  advanced,  with  greater  probability,  that 
the  renes  fuccenturiati  fecreted  the  meconium  ; 
and  he  fufpe&s,  that  in  thefe  capfulas  there 
are  canals  that  carry  it  into  the  irtteftines. 

In  fhort,  the  veins  of  a  fœtus  are  much 
larger  than  in  adults,  and  are  of  an  unequal 
furface  ;  the  bones  of  the  cranium  farther  dift- 
ant,  and  their  future  imperfeét  ;  the  auditory 
conduit  fhut  up  by  a  membrane  continuous  to 
the  epidermis  ;  the  bones  of  the  whole  body 
foft,  and  almoft  cartilaginous  *,  the  thymus  ex¬ 
tremely  large  -,  the  appendicula  vermiformis  of 
the  cæcum  longer,  and  of  greater  amplitude  ; 
the  teeth  concealed  in  the  gums,  &c.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  the  anatomifts,  who  have 
obferved  thefe  particularities,  had  made  ufe  of 
all  their  endeavours  to  difcover  their  ufe  ;  for 
thefe  difcoveries  would  have  ferved  to  explain 
mod  of  the  functions  of  the  fœtus,  and  many 
effential  phænomina  of  the  animal  œconomy. 

There  did  not  enter  into  the  lungs  of  the 
infant,  while  it  was  in  its  mother’s  womb,  as 
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much  blood  as  was  required  to  nourifh  it.  The 
blood  that  was  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart* 
inflead  of  palling  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  returning,  after  having  run  through  the 
lungs  into  the  left  auricle,  by  the  pulmonary 
vein,  paffed  immediately  from  the  right  auri¬ 
cle  of  the  heart  into  the  left,  by  an  opening 
found  in  the  partition  between  the  two  auricles, 
called  the  oval  chink.  ’Tis  true,  many  ana- 
tomifts  have  afferted,  that  the  blood  contained 
in  the  right  auricle  does  not  entirely  pafs  thro5 
the  oval  chink  of  the  fœtus,  but  in  part  efcapes 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  *  it  does  not,  for  this 
purpofe,  enter  the  body  of  the  lungs,  becaufe 
there  is  a  communication  between  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  and  the  aorta,  by  means  of  an  ar¬ 
terial  canal  which  extends  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  whofe  oblique  orifice,  which  infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  aorta,  clofes  by  little  and  little, 
in  proportion  as  this  artery  encreafes.  This 
circulation  is  difturbed  from  the  firlt  moment 
of  refpiration,  when  it  begins  to  be  performed 
in  infants  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  adults  -,  but 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  oval  chink  does 
not  fuddenly  clofe  at  the  moment  of  the  birth 
of  the  fœtus,  and  that  a  part  of  the  blood 
mult  continue  to  flow  through  this  paiTage  : 
all  the  blood  does  not  at  firlt  enter  the  lungs. 
Could  we  deprive  the  new-born  infant  of  air, 
this  privation  would  not,  perhaps,  occafion  its 
death.  The  experiments  made  by  M.  de  Buf- 
fon  on  young  puppies,  favour  this  prefumption. 
I  have  carried  this  point  no  farther,  fays  this 
author  ;  but  I  have  Teen  enough  to  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  refpiration  is  not  fo  abfolutely  n e- 
ceflary  to  an  animal  newly  born  as  to  an  adult, 
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and  that  It  might,  perhaps,  be  poffible,  by  feiz~ 
ing  it  at  that  moment  with  precaution,  to 
hinder  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the 
oval  chink  from  clofing,  and  to  make,  by  this 
means,  excellent  divers,  and  a  fpecies  of  am¬ 
phibious  animals  that  fhall  live  both  in  the  air 
and  water. 

The  lungs  of  new-born  infants  have  two  of¬ 
fices  that  are  entirely  new7  to  them,  refpiration, 
which  was  not  performed  before  ;  and  fangui- 
fication,  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  before 
performed  in  the  placenta.  44  The  greateft 
44  number  of  phyfiologids  have  hitherto  ima- 
46  gined,  that  the  blood  of  the  mother  paffed 
44  into  the  body  of  the  fœtus,  by  means  of  the 
44  placenta  and  the  navel-firing.  They  fup- 
44  pofed,  that  the  blood-vefleis  of  the  matrix 
44  were  open  in  the  back,  and  thofe  of  the  pla- 
44  centa  in  the  nipples,  and  that  they  commu- 
44  nicated  with  each  other  ;  but  the  injedtions 
44  made  into  the  arteries  of  the  navel -firing 
44  feem  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  the  liquor  is 
44  entirely  returned  by  the  veins,  and  not  the 
44  leaf!  part  of  it  efcapes  outward  ;  there  pro- 
44  ceeds  only  from  the  matrix  and  placenta, 
44  when  we  draw  the  nipples  of  the  hollows 
44  over  which  they  are  placed,  fome  drops  of 
44  a  milky  liquor,  which  ferves  to  nourifh  the 
44  infant,  and  which  doubtlefs  enters  the  veins 
44  of  the  placenta,  as  the  chyle  does  the  fub- 
44  cl  avian  vein.  It  has  been  at  leaf!  obferved, 
44  that  the  blood  appeared  rather  in  the  pla- 
44  centa  than  in  the  fœtus.*  ” 

After  this  account,  which  may  be  found 
drawn  out  to  a  greater  length  in  treatifes  of 
*  Hiftoire  naturelle  de  M.  BufFon. 
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phyflology,  can  we  be  furprized  that  a  new¬ 
born  infant  finds  itfelf  uneafy  and  in  pain  ;  that 
it  fo  frequently  lofes  all  fenfation,  and  that  its 
life  appears  every  moment  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
parting  ?  The  fever,  caufed  by  the  revolutions 
we  have  been  mentioning,  and  the  kind  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  inflammation  which  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  at  firfl:  feel,  makes  itfenfibly  fall  into  a  lan¬ 
guid  ftate.  The  different  fhocks  received  by  its 
organs,  the  confufed  noife  which  ftrikes  its  ears, 
the  fmells  which  penetrate  its  noftriis,  the  light 
which,  for  the  firfl:  time,  ftrikes  on  the  retina  ; 
all  thefe  imprefifions,  which  are  abfolutely  new 
to  the  in-fa1*,  augment  its  furprize,  its  embar- 
raftment,  its  pain,  and  that  ftate  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  in  which  it  finds  itfelf  :  But,  however 
fpeedy,  however  common  this  revolution  may 
be,  it  does  not  prevent  its  entering  into  the 
clafs  of  thofe  accidents  which  art  ought  either 
to  prevent  or  diminifh,  whenever  they  have  af- 
fedted  the  infant  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  true  difeafe.  May  not  the  changes 
excited  by  it  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  have  a 
confiderable  influence  on  all  the  fundtions  of 
life  ?  and,  may  not  thofe  changes  become  the 
fource  of  all  the  dilbrders  which  attend  our 
bodies  in  their  different  ages  ?  in  general,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  precautions  taken  againft  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  the  revolution  which  happens 
in  this  beginning  of  infancy,  may  be  reduced 
to  managing  the  impreffton  of  external  objedts 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  as  little  fud- 
den,  and  as  little  ftriking  as  poflible. 

There  is  fometimes  amaffed  in  the  trachæa, 
or  wind-pipe  of  the  fœtus,  a  vifcous  liquor, 
which  renders  the  firfl  motions  of  refpiration 
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laborious  and  difficult  :  this  liquor  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  meconium  j  it  ferves  as  a  bafis  or 
fupport  to  the  formation  of  the  rings  of  the 
trachæa.  Some  anatomifts  have  believed,  that 
it  arifes  from  the  blackiffi  glands  found  in  the 
bifurcation  of  this  canal  ;  others  have  imagin¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  furnifhed  by  the  arteries  and 
veins,  and  not  being  removed  by  any  fhock, 
the  refpiration  having  not  yet  taken  place,  re¬ 
mained  in  this  canal,  and  there  thickened  more 
and  more  -,  but  we  believe,  upon  a  better  foun¬ 
dation,  that  this  liquor  is  filtrated  in  the  thy¬ 
roïde  glands,  and  that  it  infinuates  itfelf  after¬ 
wards  into  the  trachæa,  by  the  fmak  pundlures 
difcovered  in  it*.  This  matter  is  fometimes 
fw  all  owed  down  in  the  firff  infpirations  of  the 
infant  -,  at  others,  it  is  expectorated  by  the  in¬ 
fant  a  little  while  after  its  birth.  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  adhere  to  the  trachæa,  in  the  manner  of  a 
flimy  varnifh,  and  prelerve  that  canal  from  an 
immediate  contadb  with  the  air,  and  the  con- 
vulfive  coughs  which  its  firft  impreffions  might 
occafion. 

Auftrius  afièrts,  that  the  eyes  of  new-born 
infants  are  green  and  bluiffi,  and  that  they  do 
not  take  their  natural  colour  till  after  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day  "f  ;  and  Albert  makes  the  lame  ob- 
fervation.  Thefe  authors  have  thought  that 
they  perceived  this  green  colour  in  eyes  that 
were  only  dull,  and  without  much  brilliancy, 

*  See  Pvecherches  Anatomique  fur  la  ftrudture  &  I’ufage 
des  glandes,  par  M.  de  Bordeau. 

-f  Occulos  puerorum  in  primo  ortu  virefcere  Albertus  Ger¬ 
manise  lumen  prodidit.  Vidimus  quidem  ;  eo  tamen  eti - 
am  ad  glaucedinem  non  nihil  vergere,  in  progrelfu  verb 
temporis  commutari  ad  colorem  qui  juxta  naturam  potif- 
frmè  exnperet.  Sebaft.  Auftrius,  p.  116, 
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from  their  having  not  yet  acquired  the  ftrength 
which  the  exercife  of  their  office  gives  them. 
The  cornea  has  not  yet  all  its  tranfparency  1 
the  mufcles  of  the  eye  are  without  aCtion  -,  the 
pupil  is,  perhaps,  fhut  up  by  a  particular  mem¬ 
brane,  as  anatomifts  have  pretended  to  demon- 
Urate  -,  in  ffiort,  the  aqueous  humour  is  then 
neither  fo  abundant,  nor  fo  attenuated  as  it  is 
afterwards  :  it  proceeds  pretty  nearly  from  the 
fame  caufes  that  the  eyes  of  perfons,  when  dy¬ 
ing,  are  difordered,  turned  and  immoveable. 

The  fize  of  an  infant,  born  at  its  full  time, 
is  commonly  twenty-one  inches,  and  it  weighs 
about  twelve  pounds.  The  difproportion  that 
appears  between  the  head  and  the  reft  of  the 
body  diminiffies  by  little  and  little,  and  does 
not  wholly  difappear  till  it  is  three  or  four 
years  of  age  ;  the  fkin,  which  is  extremely 
fine,  feems  reddiffi  -,  and,  we  are  affined,  that 
thofe  infants  whofe  fkin  is  the  reddeft  at  their 
birth,  are  thofe  who  have  at  length  the  fineft 
and  whiteft  fkin.  The  form  of  the  body  and 
members  of  an  infant,  on  its  coming  into  the 
world,  is  not  completely  finiffied,  all  its  parts 
are,  as  it  were  rounded,  and  appear  fwelied  ; 
there  commonly  arifes  even  a  yellownefs  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days,  at  which  time  milk 
is  found  in  its  nipples-,  which  it  is  cuftomary 
to  fqueeze  out  with  the  fingers.  There  is  form¬ 
ed,  at  the  top  of  the  head,  at  the  fontanella, 
where  the  beating  of  the  carotid  arteries  is 
fometimes  feen,  a  kind  of  cruft,  or  thick  fcurf, 
which  is  obliged  to  be  rubbed  with  a  brufh,  to 
make  it  fall  off  as  it  dries.  It  feems,  fays  M. 
Buffon,  as  if  this  production,  formed  over  the 
opening  of  the  cranium,  has  fome  analogy 
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with  that  of  the  horns  of  animals,  which  alfo 
derive  their  origin  from  an  opening  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  All  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  become  folid  when 
expofed  to  the  air,  and  it  is  this  nervous  fub¬ 
ftance  which  produces  claws,  fpurs,  horns,  &c. 

The  fkin  of  children,  at  their  birth,  is  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  whitifti  and  vifcous  liquor 
that  was  contained  in  the  amnios  -,  this  they 
eafily  remove  with  wine  or  warm  water,  either 
feparate  or  mixed  together.  This  lotion  is  alfo 
a  remedy  for  the  inflammation  of  the  fkin, 
which  is  common  enough  at  this  time,  the  caufe 
of  which  we  have  given  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  ^  it  augments  the  motion  of  the 
humours,  and  diflipates  the  bad  effects  of  the 
air  ;  they  alfo  nearly  anfwer  the  fame  inten¬ 
tions  by  fhaking,  extending,  and  bending  the 
different  members  of  the  infant  ;  by  (lightly 
rubbing  the  belly,  and  the  different  organs  of 
the  fenfes  j  by  reviving  it  with  flight  irritati¬ 
ons  which  ferve  to  remove  the  obftrudlions 
formed  in  the  velfels  of  the  fkin,  and  to  divide 
the  mucous  juices  that  are  found  in  all  the  ar¬ 
ticulations. 

i 

Entire  nations,  even  thofe  who  inhabit  cold 
climates,  pracftife  the  cuftom  of  plunging  their 
infants,  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  without  its  being  attended  with  any  dif- 
advantage*.  3Tis  even  faid,  that  the  Lapland- 

*  Some  authors  have  pretended,  that  cold  water,  pour¬ 
ed  on  the  head,  at  the  baptiim  of  infants,  is  prejudicial  to 
their  health  ;  and  Albert  gives  the  hiftory  of  an  infant 
who  died  at  the  clofe  of  this  ceremony,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  with  cold  water  in  the  midft  of  winter.  It  would 
be  very  eafy  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  fince  nothing 
more  would  be  neceffary  but  to  warm  the  water  made  ufe 
of  in  baptifm. 


ers 
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ers  leave  their  children  in  the  fnow  till  the  cold 
has  feized  them  fo  far  as  to  flop  their  refpira- 
tion,  and  that  then  they  plunge  them  into  a 
bath  of  warm  water  -,  they  are  not  quit  with 
even  being  wafhed  with  fo  little  precaution  at 
the  time  of  their  birth  ;  they  are  wafhed  in  the 
fame  manner  three  times  a  day  for  the  firfl 
year  of  their  lives  ;  and  in  the  following,  they 
are  bathed  three  times  every  week  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  The  people  of  the  north  are  perfuaded, 
that  cold  baths  render  men  ftrong  and  more  ro- 
buft,  and  for  thisreafon,  they  force  them  fo  early 
to  contract  the  habit  of  ufing  them.  It  is  true, 
we  do  not  fufhciently  knew  how  far  we  may  ex¬ 
tend  the  limits  of  what  our  bodies  are  capable 
of  fuffering,  of  obtaining,  or  of  lofing  by  ha¬ 
bit.  The  Indians  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien 
plunge  themfelves,  without  injury,  into  cold 
water,  to  refrefh  themfelves,  when  in  a  fweat  ; 
their  wives  throw  themfelves  into  it  when  drunk, 
that  they  may  the  fooner  recover  from  their 
intoxication  j  and  the  mothers  bathe  themfelves, 
with  their  children,  in  cold  water,  the  inftant 
after  their  delivery. 

From  this  cuftom,  which  we  confider  as  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  fays  the  ingenious  M.  de 
Buffon,  thefe  women  very  feldom  die  by  the 
confequences  of  child-birth,  while,  in  fpite  of 
all  our  care,  we  fee  numbers  perifh  among  ft 
us.  But,  are  thefe  two  fads  juftly  ftated  ?  Is 
he  very  fure  that  but  very  few  women  die  in 
child-bed  in  the  countries  where  they  bathe  in 
cold  water  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
infant  ?  Is  it  true,  that  in  Epighc  of  all  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  the  men  of  art,  great  numbers  die 
amongft  us  ?  In  fhort,  if  we  fuppofe,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment, 
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ment,  that  this  calculation  is  agreeable  to  truth, 
does  it  thence  follow,  that  we  ought  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  immerfion  of  women,  juft  de¬ 
livered,  would  be  attended  with  falutary  ef¬ 
fects,  and  the  want  of  this  cuftom,  with  thofe 
that  are  prejudicial  ? 

Locke  advifes  plunging  the  feet  of  infants 
in  cold  water,  though  it  be  even  in  the  midft 
of  froft  and  fnow.  He  cites  the  example  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  the  Jews  who  live  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland,  who  plunge  themfelves  in 
the  rivers  of  thofe  countries  in  all  feafons  of 
the  year.  In  Ireland,  they  not  only  plunge  the 
feet  of  infants  in  cold  water,  but  even  the 
whole  body.  There  are  alfo  fome  Scots  ladies 
who  wafli  their  infants  in  cold  water,  fometimes 
mixed  with  ice,  without  finding  any  incon¬ 
venience  from  it* 

Thefe  feveral  authorities  ought  to  make  us 
fufpend  our  judgment  on  the  dangers  and  pre¬ 
tended  advantages  of  the  immerfion  of  infants 
in  cold  water.  We  ought  neither  to  condemn 
nor  receive  this  pradlice,  till  after  a  fufficient 
number  of  obfervations  carefully  made.  We 
ought  firft  to  enquire  into  the  difpofition  of 
the  interior  organs,  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
the  force  of  cuftom,  the  ftate  of  the  fkin,  &c. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  infant,  the  head  is 
that  which  requires  the  greateft  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  and  of  the  midwife’s  addrefs.  It 
may  have  fuffered  fome  compreffion  in  its  paf- 
fage  from  the  matrix.  It  is  as  foft  as  wax.  It 
is  efientially  necefiary  to  round,  aud  gently 
mould  it.  It  ought  to  be  a  little  flat  on  the 


jfides. 


*  Locke’s  treatife  on  education. 
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fides,  and  rounded  towards  the  fore  part,  .above 
and  behind.  It  is  poflibie  to  (hew  that  this  is 
the  mofl  natural  form,  by  defcribing  the  num¬ 
ber  and  ufes  of  the  organs  it  contains.  The 
error  of  the  fa v ages,  for  inftance,  who  flatten  the 
foreheads  of  new-born  infants,  is  very  evident  ; 
flnce  they  contract  the  finus,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  lodged  there,  &c.  But  thefe  ob- 
fervations  would  be  the  more  ufelefs  in  this 
work,  as  happily  no  abufe  of  this  kind  has 
been  introduced  among  us,  that  can  be  of  any 
dangerous  confequence. 

The  infant  is  fometimes  extremely  weak  ;  it 
is  thought  to  be  dead,  and  appears  without  ei¬ 
ther  fenfation  or  motion  ;  and  here  flight  cor¬ 
dials,  wine,  or  proper  fpirits,  feldom  fail  to  re¬ 
animate  its  weakened,  and  almoft  extinguifhed 
faculties.  Volatiles  or  aromatics  are  aifo  ap-  , 
plied  with  fuccefs  to  the  bread:,  the  back,  thç. 
head,  the  temples,  or  the  nofe.  This,  which 
the  midwives  commonly  pra&ife,  is  found  pre- 
fcribed  by  our  antient  phyflcians,  who  made 
ufe  of  thefe  lotions  even  for  thofe  who  were 
grown  up  to  years  of  maturity  ;  in  fhort,  they 
warm  the  infant  with  linen  cloths  ;  this  flight 
heat  ufually  prompts  it  to  make  water  for 
the  firft  time  :  if  it  be  neceflary,  there  is  put 
into  its  mouth  fome  cordial,  fuch  as  cinnamon 
water  -,  they  irritate  its  noflrils  with  a  feather, 
in  order  to  make  it  fneeze  ^  they  blow  into  its 
mouth  to  facilitate  refpiration,  &c.  I  have 
feen  inftances  in  which  a  little  cool  air,  or 
fprinkling  fome  drops  of  cold  water,  had  the 
effedls  of  a  cordial  in  contracting  the  fkin  of 
the  whole  body  *,  but  the  cries,  the  uneaflneis, 
the  contortions,  the  pains,  and  fever  of  the 

new- 
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new-born  infant,  are  feldom  terminated  but  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  meconium.  This  eva¬ 
cuation  is  the  crifis  of  the  diforder  ;  it  proves 
in  what  manner  phyficians  ought  to  fet  a  va¬ 
lue  on  purgatives  in  almoft  all  diforders  :  in¬ 
deed  this  firft  fever  is  the  leaft  manageable,  the 
molt  convulfive,  and  the  mod  inflammatory  of 
all  others,  and  yet  nature  puts  an  end  to  it  by  an 
evacuation.  Were  we  to  follow  the  common  me¬ 
thod  of  reafoning  on  this  occafion,  what  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  bleedings  fhould  we  pre- 
fcribe  to  remedy  the  diforder  of  the  blood-vef- 
fels,  which  are  now  much  more  irritated,  con¬ 
tained,  choaked  up,  and  diftended,  than  at 
any  other  time  of  life,  either  from  the  impetu- 
oflty  of  the  blood,  which  is  more  conflderable 
at  this  age,  or  from  the  delicacy  of  the  vefiels 
in  which  it  is  contained.  We  neverthelefs  fee, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  belly  eftablifhes  a  due 
order  and  equilibrium  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  all 
the  functions  of  the  human  body  depend  on 
the  good  Hate  of  the  firft  operations,  of  the 
harmony  of  their  movements,  and  efpecially  on 
the  order  of  the  evacuations. 

The  fever,  the  contraction  of  the  fkin,  the 
motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  lungs,  pro¬ 
duce  this  intermiflion  ;  but  this  is  done  by  ex¬ 
citing  an  abundant  fecretion  *,  by  thus  exciting 
the  organs  to  a£t  the  important  part  they  are 
to  play  in  the  animal  œconomy,  and  not  by 
imaginary  comprenions  that  are  demonflrated 
to  be  impoflible  by  anatomical  obfervations, 
and  a  companion  with  the  other  evacuations. 

The  lower  belly  of  the  infant  being  thus  put 
in  motion,  its  breafl:  being  excited  by  a  new 
courfe  of  humours,  and  by  the  motions  of  re- 

fpiration, 
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fpiration,  and  its  head  being  agitated  by  its 
fenfations,  and  the  impreffion  of  external  ob¬ 
jets,  is  it  furprizing  that  there  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed,  in  thefe  three  cavities,  a  falutary  refo- 
lution,  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  me¬ 
conium,  which  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  functions,  and  difeafes  of  adults  ? 

Nature,  in  order  to  obtain  this  evacuation, 
has  fometimes  occafion  for  the  aftiftance  of  the 
phyfician,  who  ought  always  to  proportion 
what  he  prefcribes  to  the  ftrength  of  the  in¬ 
fant,  its  vivacity,  the  order  of  its  functions, 
the  violence  of  the  fever,  and  the  intenfenefs 
of  all  the  other  fymptoms.  We  commonly 
make  ufe  a  little  wine  or  fugar  put  into  its 
mouth,  of  honey,  fyrup  of  fuccory,  manna,  in 
a  little  broth,  or  feme  other  approved  purga¬ 
tive,  given  them  fame  hours  after  their  birth, 
always  having  a  regard  to  circumflances,  and 
avoiding  precipitation,  at  lead:  if  we  do  not  ob- 
ferve  that  the  cafe  is  urgent  :  that  the  child 
fullers  greatly  ;  that  its  intrails  are  difpofed  to 
perform  the  excretion  cauled  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  fkin,  the  a&ion  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  force  and  play  of  the  whole  machine, 
which  had  directed  towards  its  parts  the  ofcil- 
lations  neceffary  to  this  evacuation,  and  not  by 
the  irritation  of  an  imaginary  acrimony  of  the 
meconium,  as  Boerhaave  and  his  followers  pre¬ 
tend. 

Inftead  of  purgative  potions,  emollient  clyft- 
ers  are  frequently  propofed.  Though  thefe  at 
fir  ft  appear  falutary,  and  to  be  very  neceftary, 
we  imagine  that  they  may  be  injurious,  by  hurt¬ 
ing  the  colon,  and  compreffing  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  ftill  weak,  and  capable  of  falling  down. 

This 
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This  impreffion  mayalfo,  perhaps,  hinder  thofe 
organs  from  taking  their  perfed  equilibrium, 
which  is  but  little  known,  and  on  which,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  their  functions  may  depend.  A 
fimple  fuppofitory  made  of  honey  and  foop,  is 
doubtlefs  preferable  to  it.  The  periftakic  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  inteflines  ought  to  begin  at  the  fto- 
mach,  and  continue  by  little  and  little  ;  and 
the  ufe  of  clyfters  may  difturb  this  order  in- in* 
fants,  and  even  in  adults. 

Precifely  at  the  time  when  the  infant  has 
need  of  evacuation,  the  breaks  of  the  mother 
are  filled  with  a  kind  of  milk  extremely  pro¬ 
per  to  produce  this  effed,  and  which  it  is  the 
more  natural  to  make  life  of,  as  it  is  frequently 
hurtful  to  the  mother,  and  cannot  be  fo  to  the 
infant,  who  has  yet  no  need  of  nourifhment  5 
we  may,  therefore,  make  ufe  of  this  medicinal 
milk,  prepared  by  nature,  as  well  as  to  eafe  the 
mother,  and  fnorten  the  revolutions  of  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  mammary  veins,  as  to  purge  the 
infant. 

A  curious  and  attentive  obferver  finds  a  fe- 
cret  pleafure  in  perceiving  and  making  known 
the  conformity  obfervable  between  the  manner 
in  which  fome  animals  attend  their  young,  and 
the  rules  formed  by  phyficians  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  new-born  infants.  We  fee  the  mother 
of  young  animals  very  attentive  to  lick,  to 
move,  to  warm,  and  to  clean  them  with  their 
faliva.  By  this  means,  they  fhortcn  the  time 
of  their  fever,  and  accelerate  the  excretion  of 
the  meconium.  I  have  feen  puppies  who  have 
voided  it  only  in  proportion  as  they  were  licked 
by  their  mother  ;  which  in  fome  meafure  proves 
the  relation  there  is  between  the  irritation  of 

the 
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the  fkin,  and  that  of  the  entrails.  The  phÿ- 
1  ician,  among  men,  has  fupplied  what  inftindt 
has  fo  well  taught  to  animals  ;  and  it  is  to  re¬ 
flection,  and  the  care  of  our  firft  mailers,  that 
we  owe  the  final  left  particulars  that  are  at  this 
time  delivered  down  to  a  general  empiricifm  ; 
the  progrefs  of  which,  phyficians  ought  to 
hinder,  by  obferving  every  thing  that  relates 
to  thefe  operations,  which  are  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  one  would  at  firft  imagine. 

As  foon  as  the  infant  has  voided  the  meco¬ 
nium,  and  is  well  cleaned,  he  is  wrapped  up 
in  his  fwadling  cloaths  ;  they  firft  put  on  a  fhirc 
ilit  open  behind*,  they  afterwards  gird  the  bread: 
with  a  fquare  piece  of  cloth,  called  a  bed,  which 
extends  even  to  the  feet,  over  which  they  ap¬ 
ply  a  woollen  roller,  three  inches  broad,  in  cir¬ 
cles,  which  extend  obliquely,  defcending  to¬ 
wards  the  inferior  extremities,  from  whence 
they  roll  it  back  again  to  the  waift.  They 
alfo  fometimes  content  themfeives  with  taking 
fome  circular  turns  on  the  breaft,  and  with 
keeping  the  arms  ftretched,  by  means  of  pieces 
of  linen,  or  a  woollen  waiftcoat  put  over  the 
bed.  Upon  this,  the  .infant  is  laid,  and  its 
arms  confined  and  extended  againft  its  body 
by  a  fold  made  in  this  waiftcoat,  and  the  whole 
kept  clofe  by  another  woollen  roller  of  about 
two  ells  in  length,  applied  in  circles  like  the 
former  :  in  fhort,  over  all  they  put  a  blanket, 
which  is  worn  for  a  certain  time  in  all  feafons. 
In  many  places  the  infant,  thus  fwàthed,  is  laid 
on  a  fquare  mattrefs,  fluffed  with  feathers,  one 
angle  of  which  fuflains  the  head,  while  the 
other  anfwers  to  the  feet  ;  this  laft  is  doubled  up 
and  fattened  to  the  tw?o  lateral  corners  with 

E  large 
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large  pins  :  as  to  the  head,  it  is  covered  with 
two  or  three  fmall  biggins,  the  firff  of  which 
is  of  linen,  and  the  others  of  woollen,  and  thefe 
are  tied  behind  the  neck.  In  many  provinces 
they  add  a  Hay-band,  or  a  kind  of  head-drefs 
with  two  ends,  which  hang  down  on  the  fides 
of  the  head,  and  are  fattened  on  the  bread 
with  pins,  in  order  to  make  the  infant  hold 
its  head  Hraight,  which  very  well  fupplies  the 
want  of  the  mattrefs  juft  mentioned. 

This  piece  of  work,  which  the  women  per¬ 
form  with  an  addrefs  and  expedition  peculiar 
to  their  fex,  and  which  appears  to  them  no 
more  difficult  than  the  dreffing  of  a  doll,  de¬ 
mands  more  attention  than  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined,  and  even  deferves  to  be  carefully  Hudied 
and  analized. 

Let  ns  begin  with  the  head,  which  ought  to 
be  carried  in  a  diredt  line  from  the  neck,  and 
without  being  conffrained,  be  placed  a  little 
more  forward  than  behind,  and  neither  inclin¬ 
ing  to  the  one  fide,  nor  the  other,  when  it  is 
obliged  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  fituation.  Now 
we  fhall  beff  fucceed  in  procuring  it  this  po- 
fition,  by  laying  it  foft  on  one  of  the  angles 
of  a  mattrefs  well  Huffed  with  feathers,  as  is 
pradlifed  in  Provence,  with  only  the  Hay-bands, 
which  feem  moH  proper  when  accompanied 
with  the  mattrefs,  which  fupports,  as  it  ought, 
the  nape  of  the  neck. 

One  of  the  effedls  of  the  biggins  is  bending; 
the  ears  to  the  head  :  this  is  doubtlefs  the  ori¬ 
ginal  caufe  of  their  ufual  immobility  ^  for  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  *hat  they  are  deffined  by 
nature  to  be  moved  in  different  diredlions,  to 
contradf,  to  ftraiten  themfelves,  &c.  as  in  all 

animals  > 
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animals  -,  the  more  eafily  to  feize,  and  with  the 
greater  diverfity  to  direct  all  the  perçu  fiions  of 
found.  Thus  it  was  remarked,  that  the  chiL 
dren  of  thofe  people,  who  never  make  ufe  of 
biggins*  have  their  ears  lefs  flat,  farther  from 
the  head,  and  more  adapted  to  receive  the 
preflions  of  found. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ears  Ihould 
be  confined  by  the  firings  of  the  biggins.  The 
ribbons  made  ufe  of  to  fallen  them  to  the  neck, 
ought  never  to  be  badly  tied,  nor  too  tight, 
left  they  fhould  inflame  and  chafe  the  Ikin. 

Thofe  who  make  ufe  of  little  fhirts  cannot 
take  too  much  care  of  the  motions  which  the 
fhoulders  and  arms  of  infants  are  obliged  to 
perform  %  and  here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
thofe  fhirts  that  are  cut,  or  open  behind,  are 
the  moft  commodious.  The  fwathing  of  the 
breaft,  with  the  bed  and  roller,  provided  that 
care  be  taken  not  to  confine  the  lides,  favour^ 
a  little  the  extenflon  of  the  fpine  of  the  back, 
which  had  before  been  bent  all  the  time  that 
the  mother  was  great  with  child. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that  the  inferior 
extremities  are  more  free  when  a  little  extend¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  the  knees, 
the  feet,  and  the  legs  are  bound  to  each  other, 
ferves  to  ftreighten  them,  and  to  keep  them  in 
a  proper  pofltion.  We  do  not  condemn  this 
practice,  provided  that  care  be  taken  not  to 
fallen  them  too  clofe,  and  not  to  feparate  too 
far  afunder  the  fides  of  the  feet. 

Let  us  now  fee  if  the  pretended  advantages 
of  fwathing,  we  have  juft  mentioned,  can  com- 
penfate  for  the  more  real  inconveniencies  with 
which  it  is  attended. 
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The  head,  the  ears,  and  the  neck,  are  al¬ 
ways  more  or  lefs  confined  and  depreffed  ;  for 
in  fiance ,  if  the  flay -band  is  placed  a  little  a- 
wry,  there  is  danger  of  making  the  head  in¬ 
cline  to  one  fide  or  the  other.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  leave  the  parts  to  themfelves,  than 
to  expofe  them  to  the  inexperience,  aukward- 
nefs,  and  hafle  of  midwives,  or  nurfes  ?  Is 
it  not  enough  to  have  the  infant’s  head  fup* 
ported  all  the  time  it  is  to  lie  in  bed  ;  that  is, 
till  he  has  flrength  enough  to  fupport  it  ?  It 
would  then  at  leaft  be  entirely  at  liberty,  and 
fneltered  from  all  accidents. 

The  cries  of  the  infant  thus  fwathed,  the 
fleeting  rednefs  fhewn  on  the  fkin,  the  fuffoca- 
tions,  and  violent  coughs  to  which  they  are 
iubjedl,  are  but  too  often  the  fatal  effecdsof  com- 
prelfing  the  bread.  Whatever  precautions  are 
taken,  the  fides,  which  are  foft,  and  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fupport  them  within  but  the  play  of 
the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  mud  be  fenfible, 
as  well  as  the  hypochondriac  regions,  of  the 
impreflion  ol  thele  ligatures.  If  it  was  pofhble 
to  lwathe  an  infant  before  it  began  to  breathe, 
the  fides  which  would  be  depreffed  by  the  cir* 
cular  bandages,  would  not  raife  themfelves  at 
the  moment  of  the  introduction  of  the  air, 
without  pain  and  danger.  Now,  the  firfl  mo¬ 
tions  of  refpiration  are  never  very  complete  ; 
the  fides  are  always  to  extend  themfelves  out¬ 
wards,  and  the  flighted  comprefiion  dops  them. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  more  advantageous,  as 
well  as  more  fimple  method,  to  lay  afide  the 
ufe  of  fwathing,  fince  it  is  accompanied  with 
dangers  that  are  eafily  avoided  -,  and  there  are 
no  advantages  that  can  compenfate  for  fuch 
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hazards  :  it  is  alfo  very  improper  to  fallen  the 
inferior  extremities  the  one  againft  the  other  y 
for,  by  this  means,  the  feeble  articulation  of  the 
thigh  is  fometimes  difordered,  by  placing  the 
toes  at  too  great  a  di fiance.  Many  women, 
carry  this  dangerous  cuftom  to  an  excels,  and, 
imagine,  that  the  feet  are  the  better  fi mated  in 
proportion,  as  the  toes  are  placed  more  out¬ 
ward,  and  the  heels  inward  ;  a  pofition  neither 
natural  noi*  favourable. 

In  fhort,  no  inconvenience  can  attend  leaving 
the  members  of  an.  infant  merely  at  liberty.;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  in  the  ufuaj 
method  of  confining,  binding,  and  compref-. 
fmg  them.  The  very  motions  they  are  obliged 
to  give  to  the  different  members  of  children, 
make  the  men  of  learning  tremble.*  We  may 
even  boldly  affert,  without  fear  of  being  con- 
tradibled  by  the  learned  anatomift,  that  mofl 
of  the  bad  difpofitions  of  the  body,  the  dif- 
erders,  the  diilocations  of  the  members,  and 

even 

%.  There  are  people  who  imagine,  that  infants  would 
walk  on  all-fours,  if  care  was  not  taken  to  have  them 
fwathed.  Such  opinions,  as  thqfe  can  only  arife  hi  the 
mjnds  of  ignorant  and  lazy  fpecqlatifts  ;  for,  it  is  eafy  to 
demonftrate  anatomically,  that  the  articulation  of  the  head 
with  the  neck,  that  of  the  bone  of  the  arm  with  the 
fnouider-blade,  and  that  of  the  knees,  are  contrary  to  this 
kind  of  -Drocrreffive  motion  :  the  form  of  the  face  indicates 
that  the  natural  attitude  is  that  of  an  ereft  pofture  The 
man  is  capable  of  a  hiding  himfelf,  more  or  lefs,  with  his 
arms  and  hands,  and  of  fkipping  on  his  two  feet  pretty 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  bear  when  bent  down  ;  but 
he  is  formed  to  walk  erect.  This  pofition  is  fo  dependent 
on  the  conformation  of  his  members,  that  he  takes  it  of 
himfelf,  though  even  no  care  be  taken  to  bring  him  to  it. 

M.  BufFon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  fays,  that  the  little 
negroes  embrace  one  of  the  mother’s  hips  with  their  knees 
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even  many  of  the  internal  maladies,  are  derived 
from  the  care  taken  to  bind  up  too  clofely  the 
bodies  and  extremities  of  infants.  In  vain 
do  they  appeal  to  eftablifhed  cuftoms  ;  this 
reafon  for  the  practice  has  but  little  weight  with 
men  accuftomed  to  examine  the  foundati¬ 
on  of  things.  The  Chinefe,  who  crufli  the 
feet  of  their  girls,  the  favages  who  flatten  the 
heads  of  their  children,  thole  who  bore  their 
nofes,  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  noftrils,  to 
lengthen  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  pull  up  the 
beard  by  the  roots,  draw  out  the  teeth,  &c. 
have  the  fame  authority  to  alledge,  if  any  one 
condemns  their  practice.  From  thefe  general 
excufes,  made  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
people  are  led  to  practices  which  it  is  eflenth* 
ally  neceflary  to  reform. 

The  eafe  of  carrying  about,  and  handling 
infants,  thus  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  cafe,  is  the 
only  advantage  that  can  be  obtained  by  fwath- 
ing.  There  is  even  fome  probability,  that  we 
owe  this  method  only  to  the  defire  of  mothers 
to  take  their  children  abroad  with  them  -,  and 
that  the  ancient  phyficians  imagined,  that  they 
ought  to  give  them  their  confent,  after  their 
having  provided,  as  much  as  poflible,  againft 

and  feet,  when  they  are  difpofed  to  fuck,  and  that  they 
ding  fo  faft:,  that  they  are  capable  of  fupporting  themfelves 
in  that  fituation,  without  the  aftiftance  of  the  mother’s 
arm  ;  they  attach  themfelves  to  the  bread  with  their  hands, 
and  conftantly  fuck  without  being  difturbed  or  falling, 
though  the  mother  all  the  while  works  in  her  ufual  man¬ 
ner  :  Thefe  infants  begin  to  walk  at  two  months  old,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  draw  themfelves  forward  on  their  hands  and  knees  ; 
an  exercife  that  at  length  gives  them  fuch  facility  in  run¬ 
ning  in  this  manner,  that  they  move  almoft  as  faft  as  if  they 
were  on  their  feet.  But  this  proves  nothing  againft  what 
We  have  advanced  ;  for  this  fituation  is  sot  the  lefs  forced. 

all 
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all  accidents,  by  methods  which  have  not  been 
exactly  followed  *,  but  this  take  feems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  changed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  eafy, 
with  a  view  to  the  modern  cuftoms  of  fociety, 
to  take  a  juft  medium,  equally  fui  table  to  the 
tranquillity  of  mothers,  and  advantageous  to 
the  formation  of  the  bodies  of  infants.  No¬ 
thing  more  need  be  done  but  to  put  them  on  a 
bed,  or  wrapper,  and  place  them  in  a  kind  of 
mattrefs  a  little  hard,  and  to  double  over  them 
the  angles  of  the  mattrefs,  and  to  cover  the 
head  with  fome  biggins  without  firings.  The 
child  may  alfo  be  placed  in  a  kind  of  portable 
cradle,  or  in  a  box,  wrapped  in  fuch  clothes 
as  are  mofl  proper  and  becoming  *  by  this 
means  we  fhall  avoid  the  accidents  too  com¬ 
mon  in  the  received  practice,  and  fhall  anfvver 
all  the  views  that  can  be  thought  of,  in  relation 
to  the  convenience  of  carrying  children  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  cuflom  generally 
received  amongft  entire  nations,  and  the  not 
uncertain  effects  of  this  method,  atuhorife  this 
opinion  ;  the  Icelanders,  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  many  other  people,  never  fwathe  their 
children  *  :  The  Greeks  fatisfy  themfelves  with 

*  They  know  not  what  it  is,  fays  Mr.  Anderfon,  to 
fwathe,  rock,  or  nurfe  a  child.  They  put  him  on  a  kind 
of  breeches  and<a  veil;  at  fifteen  days  old,  and  leave  him 
to  lleep  on  the  ground,  where  he  turns  and  rolls  himfelf  as 
he  pleafes5tili  he  can  help  himfelf, and  learn  to  walk.  Such 
is  the  beginning  of  the  miferable  education  of  the  children 
of  Iceland,  who  are  inured,  from  their  molt  tender  infancy, 
to  all  the  hardships  of  life  :  However,  in  fpite  of  the  litt'e 
care  taken  of  them,  their  bodies  and  members  are  fixait 
enough,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an  ill-fhaped  perfon  among!! 
them  ;  which  is  an  evident  proof,  that  nature  does  every 
thing  by  herfelf,  when  we  leave  her  to  ad,  and  avoid 
troubling  her  with  our  fuperfluous  cares.  ‘ The  Natural  Hi - 
fiery  of  helandy  Greenland,  lSc.  Vol..  X.  p.  243. 
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laying  fthem  in  a  cradle,  after  having  wrapped 
them  up  in  a  few  clothes.  The  Siamefe,  Ja- 
panefe,  Negroes,  the  favages  of  Canada,  thofe 
of  Virginia,  Brazil,  and  moft  of  the  people  of 
South  America,  lay  their  children  naked  on  beds 
of  cotton  fufpended,  op  put  them  into  a  kind 
of  cradles  covered  and  adorned  with  fkins. 
The  Icelanders  do  not  procure  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  even  thefe  flight  conveniences,  yet  there 
is  fcarcely  found  amongft  them  a  perfon  lame 
or  hump- backed,  and  their  children  walk  at  four 
or  five  months  old  :  in  fhort,  filence,  an  obfcure 
light,  air  a  little  warm,  and  reft,  are  as  necef- 
fary  to  infants,  in  the  firft  hours  after  their 
birth,  as  broad  day-light,  noife,  ftrong  fmells, 
and  cold,  are  pernicious.  The  animals  put 
their  young  in  a  warm  and  tranquil  place, 
ihaded  from  the  light  ;  fo  true  is  it,  that  na¬ 
ture  is  extremely  attentive  to  treat  with  pre¬ 
caution  frail  and  delicate  organs.  See  on  this 
fubjedl  the  excellent  thefis  of  M.  Latier,  re¬ 
gent  dodtor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris  :  An  ab - 
laïïandis  pulticula  potior  è  medulla  pants  ant  map 
ii  farinâ  *  ? 

*  Imbecilioris  porrc  naturæ  funt  hptTezŒtorot  q.uotquot 
videlicet  jfibris  funt  tenerioribus  Sc  exquilitiori  fenfu  dona 
tis  ;  qui  prcinde  rebus  externis  omnino  facile  læduntur,  fci- 
licet  apris  afllatu  frigidiufculi,  vei  folo  fuavçolentiun\ 
odore,  Sec.  Eorum  in  cenfum  referuntur  infantes,  pueri, 
inulierculæ,  literarum  cupidi,  prjegoanter,  lenum  maxima 
pars,  Sc c.  Verum  inter  illps  primatum  infantes  tenent  ex 
omni  capite  —  Hinc  aqueus  humor  inter  nafeendum  tur» 
bid  us,  cæcitatem  infert  temporaneam,  quâ  pulchrè  prote- 
guntur  neophytorum  oculi  contra  vim  luminis.  Ne  fonus 
vehementior  jllorum  aures  divellatteneras  ;  oiTeus  auris  ex- 
îernæ  dudtus,  apud  eofdem,  nuii.us  ell. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  deep  of  the  infant  ;  the  examination  of 
the  bridle  of  the  tongue  ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  ought  to  be  rocked,  cleaned,  and 
put  to  bed  ;  and  of  the  time  when  he  ought 
to  take  the  firft  aliments. 

WE  may  confider  all  the  time  infants  pafs 
in  the  matrix  of  their  mothers,  as  fpent 
in  deep.  It  is  not  therefore  afton  idling,  that 
they  have  fuch  a  propenfity  toit  -,  and  nothing  is 
more  proper  to  red;  them  after  the  fatigues  they 
have  juft  differed.  All  the  fenfations  they  have 
experienced,  ought  to  be  conlidered  as  disagree¬ 
able  and  painful.  The  new  ofcillations  of  their 
nerves  have  caufed  a  kind  of  amazement  in 
their  fouls  ;  and  have,  perhaps,  determined  the 
ftate  of  fear  and  timidity  that  is  the  charadter- 
iftic  of  this  firft  age;  and  it  is  only  by  treat¬ 
ing  thefe  fenfations  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  we  can  deftroy 
or  avoid  this  dreadful  impredion.  Infants  then 
being  placed  in  a  warm,  darkifh,  and  tranquil 
place,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  leaving  them 
to  themfelves,  and  giving  the  different  parts, 
of  which  they  are  formed,  time  to  allume  in- 
fenfibly  the  motion  that  belongs  to  them. 

A  thoufand  observations  diew,  that  the  im- 
predions  made  on  fen fible  bodies,  or  the  more 
or  lefs  lively  motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain, 
are  perfedted  by  little  and  little,  and  that  the 
organs  infenfibly  acquire  all  the  neceffary  ap.ti- 
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tude,  freedom,  and  liberty.  The  ideas  ripen* 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  and  unfold  themfelves,  as  much* 
and  even  more,  in  fleep,  than  when  waking  ; 
this  the  ftarting,  crying,  dreams,  and  terrors 
of  the  infant,  fufficiently  prove.  Thefe  impref- 
fions  are  the  forerunners  of  greater  troubles, 
and  ftronger  pains,  as  well  as  of  all  the  agree¬ 
able  fenfations  the  child  is  afterwards  to  expe¬ 
rience.  The  learned  phyfician,  who  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  diftingu  idling  this  ftate  from  that  of 
fome  real  malady,  will  not  be  alarmed  ;  he  will 
not  approve  of  the  condudt  of  thofe,  who  from 
an  ill-placed  fenfibility,  interfere  in  fuch  cafes* 
by  propofing  medicinal  preparations.  There 
are,  particularly  in  Provence,  popular  errors  on 
this  fubjedt,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
reform  :  They  have  recourfe  to  narcotics, with¬ 
out  any  neceffity  -,  at  Montpelier,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  they  make  extraordinary  ufe  of  them  ;  and 
it  is  furprizing,  that  the  wifdom  and  fkill  of 
the  phyficians  formed  in  that  city,  or  main¬ 
tained  in  its  famous  univerfity,  fhould  fuffer  fo 
great  an  abufe  to  fubfift.  The  love  of  eafe, 
joined  to  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  women  of 
this  country,  doubtlefs  prevail  over  their  ad¬ 
vice.  They  moft  commonly  addrefs  themfelves 
without  confulting  them  to  the  officious  priefts, 
who  ufe  the  fyrup  of  poppies  with  fo  little 
precaution,  that  it  becomes  almoft  always  ne- 
ceffiary  in  the  diforders  of  adults.  Opium, 
and  all  other  narcotics  appear  to  me  to  be  ufe- 
lefs,  and  even  dangerous,  in  the  cafe  we  are 
mentioning.  Thefe  medicines  check  the  play 
oi  the  nerves,  fufpend  the  unfolding  of  their 
ofcillations,  blunt  their  fenfibility,  difturb  or 
6  retard 
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retard  the  order  of  the  fecretions,  and  at  length 
make  impreflions,  more  or  lefs,  drong  and  per¬ 
manent  on  all  the  organs  that  have  taken  their 
natural  tone.  There  is  alfo  fome  danger  in 
didradting  infants  by  too  lively  fenfations,  in 
carrying  them  abruptly  into  broad  day-light, 
in  holding  lights  near  their  cradles,  in  exciting 
them  to  take  nourifhment  :  But  once  more, 
time  and  nature  remove  thefe  accidents,  with¬ 
out  the  affidance  of  remedies,  and  the  making 
ufe  of  them  is  only  giving  them  a  very  unne- 
cefTary  didurbance.  As  foon  as  people  have 
the  patience  to  wait,  they  will  fee  the  infant 
return  to  himfelf,  cry,  be  dill,  awake,  and  go 
again  to  deep  :  he  will  become  accudomed  to 
the  rapidity  of  thefe  changes,  and  his  foul  will 
learn  not  to  be  moved  at  them.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  watch,  we  then  may  furprife 
him  exercifing  himfelf,  if  I  may  ufe  tins  term  ; 
he  opens  his  eyes,  and  fhuts  them  again,  he 
twinkles  them,  they  are  fixed  by  a  candle,  or 
the  fire  ♦,  and  he  is  remarkably  bufied  in  obferv- 
ing  their  luftre  ;  at  length,  he  turns  his  eyes, 
and  makes  them  take  a  vicious  direction,  when 
they  are  diredfed  with  a  too  fixed  attention  to 
objedts  that  are  not  exadlly  placed  over  againd 
him. 

Scarce  is  the  infant  recovered  from  his  ado- 
niOiment,  when  he  makes  known,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  lips,  that  he  dands  in  need  of  fome 
nourifhment.  He  fucks  his  own  glands,  and 
draws  faliva  from  them  *,  he  fwallows  it  he 
rejedis  it,  by  putting  it  in  foam  out  of  his  mouth  : 
if  any  one  prefents  a  finger,  he  feizes  it  forci¬ 
bly  ,  rolls  it  his  mouth,  and  demands  the  nip- 
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pie  ;  but  before  it  be  given  him,  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  exercife  him,  by  little  and  little,  to 
feize  it  as  he  ought  ;  we  ought  alfo  to  examine 
if  he  is  not  hindered  by  fome  fault  in  the 
formation  of  his  tongue.  The  tongue  is  fome- 
times  fo  clofely  tied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  the  bridle,  that  it  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  cut  with  the  finger  or  nail  palled 
gently  under  it.  We  cannot  approve  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  molt  midwives  who  perform  this  ope¬ 
ration  on  all  children,  without  diftindtion,  from 
the  opinion,  that  the  bridle  ought  always  to  be 
cut  ;  though  it  is  very  necelfary,  and  ferves  to 
retain  the  tongue.  There  have  been  fome  in¬ 
fants  who  have  fwal lowed  this  organ,  on  the 
bridle’s  being  cut  through,  which  held  it  down 
before.  This  thread  is  not  always  cut  in  fo 
tender  an  age,  even  though  it  Ifiould  advance 
a  little  too  near  the  tip  ^  but  is  left  till  the 
tongue  grows  longer  ;  for,  at  prefent,  it  re¬ 
quires  but  a  little  liberty  to  enable  the  infant 
to  fuck  and  fwallow  :  In  a  word,  the  bridle 
ought  never  to  be  cut,  except  when  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  almoft  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which, 
is  very  uncommon. 

The  fuffocations,  cries,  and  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions  of  children,  are  fometimes  the  effedts  of 
pain  :  But  as  infants  have  not  the  power  of  ex- 
preffing  their  natural  wants  and  fufferings,  and 
as  the  ftate  of  intoxication,  in  which  they  are 
found,  is  attended  with  the  fame  fymptoms,  it 
is  proper  that  we  fhould  be  perfedtly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  caufe.  If  they  depend  on  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  aftonifhed  foul,  we  ought  to 
wait  till  the  fenfes  are  become  accuftorned  to 

the 
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the  imprefiion  of  objefts  ;  if  they  indicate  the 
want  of  nourifliment,  it  ought  to  be  given  them 
by  little  and  little  *.  If  they  proceed  from 
their  being  too  clofely  fwathed,  we  ought  to 
make  hafte  to  fet  them  at  liberty  ;  if  they  are 
the  confequence  of  a  real  illnefs,  as  pains  of 
the  bowels,  which  are  a  proof,  that  the  meco¬ 
nium  is  not  entirely  evacuated,  its  difcharge 
ought  to  be  favoured  by  making  him  take  a 
little  honey,  feme  fpoonfuls  of  fugar  and  milk, 
or  giving  him  to  fuck  a  little  manna  in  tears, 
or  the  fyrup  of  fuccory. 

-  When  the  belly  of  a  new-bofn  infant,  which 
fhould  naturally  be  foft  and  flat,  becomes  ex¬ 
tended,  fwelled  and  filled  with  pain,  when  his 

*  We  can  no  otherwife  fupply  this  neceffity.  But  our 
women,  fays  Joubert,  are  afraid  of  being  (laves  to  their 
children  ;  and  this  they  frankly  confefs  ;  but  fome  of  them 
are  fuch  (laves  to  their  pleafures,  that  they  won’t  fuffer  the 
wench  to  bring  them  the  fqualling  brat,  on  any  account 
whatfoever,  to  receive  the  bread,  if  it  is  not  his  hour,  but 
had  rather  that  (he  fhould  walk  about  with  him,  fmg  him 
fome  fine  fongs,  or  rock  him  till  he  goes  to  deep  ;  but  if 
the  child  cries  with  hunger,  how  would  they  have  him  go 
to  deep  ?  They  know  well  enough  the  common  proverb, 
that  'when  the  belly  is  full  the  bones  'would  be  at  reft  ;  the  in¬ 
fant,  therefore,  whole  belly  is  empty,  and  tormented  with 
hunger,  before  his  ufual  hour,  cannot  deep,  and  to  ap- 
peafe.  or  fatisfy  him  with  a  fong,  is  mere  mockery.  I 
Would  fain  know,  whether  the  nurfe,  having  a  good  ap¬ 
petite,  would,  indead  of  her  fupper,  be  contented  and  well 
fatisfied  with  a  fong,  even  though  it  fhould  be  Orlando  de 
lajfas  ;  or,  whether  the  cravings  of  her  appetite  would  fub- 
fide  with  a  dance.  We  have  a  proverb,  which  fays,  that 
the  hungry  belly  has  no  cars  ;  and  another  very  old  one,  that 
the  empty  heily  is  not  eaftly  contented  'with  'words.  But  I  am 
in  company,  fays  the  lady,  and  would  you  have  them 
bring  my  child,  for  me  to  diew  my  bread  ?  This,  it  mud 
be  confelfed,  is  a  mighty  important  affair,  and  a  mod  per¬ 
manent  excufe  !  Erreurs  Populaires .  Tome  I.  p.  548. 
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heat,  the  rednefs  of  his  face,  convulfions,  con¬ 
tinual  crying,  and  the  irregular  motions  of  the 
diaphragm  and  heart,  begin  to  appear,  the  ne- 
ceffity  for  thefe  medicines  is  fufficiently  known, 
and  they  may  be  adminiftered  without  fear. 

But  nothing  appeafes  infants  fo  much  as  mo¬ 
tion,  efpecially  when  they  are  not  hungry  : 
They  eafily  deep  on  being  moved,  by  giving 
them  fome  gentle  blows  on  the  belly  or  back, 
by  rocking,  &c.  Every  body  knows  what  is 
meant  by  a  cradle  3  which  is  a  fmall  bed,  more 
or  lefs  elevated,  and  fo  well  placed  on  two 
arches  of  a  circle,  that  the  leaft  effort  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  it  incline  to  either  fide,  and  to 
procure  the  infant,  who  is  laid  in  it,  a  motion 
that  renders  him  compofed  and  tranquil.  There 
are  children  fo  much  habituated  to  thefe  flight 
fhocks,  that  they  cannot  fleep  without  them, 
and  who  awake  with  plaintive  cries,  on  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  this  motion.  This  is  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  which  were 
more  pradtifed  by  the  ancients  than  they  are  by 
the  moderns.  We  do  not  immediately  con¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  that  may  arife  to  the  body 
from  its  being  thus  moved  from  one  fide  to  the 
other  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fwiftnefs. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
frequent  varying  of  the  atmofphere,  the  re¬ 
gular  and  moderate  fhocks  given  to  all  the 
parts,  and  the  adlion  of  the  vifcera  on  each 
other,  muff  have  very  valuable  effedls.  The 
refiftance  of  the  air,  by  which  the  whole  body 
is  fupported,  when  equally  poifed,  a  dis  by  com¬ 
prefling  all  its  parts,  in  the  manner  of  fo  many 
flight  fridtions,  removes  obftrudtions  from  the 
fmalleft  veflels  of  the  fkin,  and  facilitates  the 
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motions  of  the  liquors  contained  in  their  cavi¬ 
ties.  Thele  parts  are  irritated,  and  acquire  an 
equal  tone,  which  eftablifhes  the  equilibrium 
that  produces  (leap  :  For,  it  is  proper  to  ob¬ 
ier  ve,  that  the  infant  does  not  go  to  deep  when 
unequal  and  irregular  fhocks  are  given  to  the 
cradle  -,  on  the  contrary,  he  differs  and  com¬ 
plains,  and  can  only  be  appeafed  by  the  fmooth- 
nefs  and  uniformity  of  the  motions  -,  from 
whence  there  refults  a  certain  harmony  between 
the  adtion  of  the  organs,  and  the  diftribution 
of  the  humours,  very  favourable  to  the  health. 

The  care  taken  by  the  mothers,  or  the  nurfes 
of  children,  to  accompany  the  motions  of  the 
cradle,  with  certain  dow  airs,  and  a  repetition 
of  one  and  the  fame  found,  does  not  a  little 
contribute  to  haften  the  deep  of  infants.  This 
they  fo  perfectly  perceive  the  ufe  of  in  a  more 
advanced  age,  that  they  fometimes  require  the 
mother  to  hufh  them  to  deep  with  a  fong, 
which  has  the  fame  effedt  upon  them,  as  the 
gentle  murmurs  of  water,orthe  fofteft  and  mod: 
melodious  accents.  Indeed,  if  the  movement 
of  the  air  that  is  fung,  does  not  anfwer  to  that 
of  the  cradle,  the  infant  will  not  deep  ;  thus 
perfons  bit  by  a  tarantula  dance  only  by  means 
of  certain  airs,  that  are  varied  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  tendon  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  : 
this  is  like  the  longs  of  artifts  and  labourers* 
which  favour  their  work  when  their  tunes  are 
found  to  agree  with  the  motions  it  requires. 
The  rocking  of  the  cradle,  and  the  airs  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  are  therefore  not  un~ 
ufeful  ;  perhaps  they  may  even  contribute  to 
form  the  conftitution  of  infants,  and  to  render 
them  ftrong,  lively,  gay,  tender,  grave,  or 
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dejeXed.  This  important  exercife  is  happily 
committed  to  the  care  of  girls,  to  nurfes  or 
mothers,  whofe  patience  renders  them  more 
proper  for  thefe  affairs  than  men. 

Can  we  fufficiently  blame  the  cruelty  of  thofe 
nurfes  who  are  not  moved  by  the  wants,  the 
cries  and  groans  of  infants,  who  content  them- 
delves  with  jogging  the  cradle  with  greater 
fwiftnefs,  and  even  with  fury,  when  they  have 
no  inclination  to  fleep,  or  their  (lumbers  are 
interrupted  by  fome  inconvenience  ?  Many  of 
thofe  vomitings,  the  caufe  of  which  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  at  a  lofs  to  affign,  proceed  from  thus  rock¬ 
ing  the  cradle  without  precaution  ;  and,  may  it 
not  be  poffible,  that  the  too  violent  agitation  of 
the  cradle  maybe  capable  of  difcompofing  the 
brain  of  infants*  and  producing  diforders  in  it  ? 
When  their  fleep,  on  the  contrary*  is  too  long* 
and  their  health  is  in  danger  of  being  impair¬ 
ed  by  it,  they  ought  to  be  taken  gently  out  of 
the  cradle,  and  awaked  with  precaution,  by  let¬ 
ting  them  hear  foft  and  agreeable  founds,  and 
fhewing  them  fomething  brilliant.  The  flighted 
fenfations,  the  lead  motion,  a  little  more  or 
lefs  light  or  noife,  or  odours  more  or  lefs  drong, 
produce  remarkable  changes  in  bodies  fo  tend¬ 
er  and  impreflible  ;  their  œconomy  and  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  little  life  of  infants,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  are  of  as  great  import¬ 
ance,  as  the  mod  inflamed  pallions,  and  the 
mod  violent  efforts  in  adults.  We  ought  to 
form  a  judgment  of  thefe  things  by  com¬ 
panion,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  entering  into 
particulars  that  appear  minute,  and  yet  are  ex¬ 
tremely  intereding. 

*  '  The 
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The  neatnefs  of  children  requires  rules  ;  for 
the  different  parts  of  their  bodies  fometimes 
become  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  care  taken  to  clean  them.  We  need  but 
examine  with  what  fcrupulous  attention  ani¬ 
mals,  birds,  and  infedts  keep  their  retreats  Snd 
nefts  extremely  clean,  in  order  to  be  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  not  fparing  our  pains  in 
this  refpedt.  We  ought  to  change  a  part  of 
their  cloaths,  at  leaf!:  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
even  in  the  night  -,  and  this  care  is  fo  neceflary, 
that  the  favages  themfelves  attend  to  it;  fortho9 
they  are  in  want  of  linen,  and  it  is  impofliflle 
for  them  to  change  their  fkins  fo  often  as  we 
change  the  infant’s  clouts,  they  fupply  this 
defeét,  by  making  ufe  of  a  matter  fo  com¬ 
mon,  that  they  cannot  be  under  the  neceflity 
of  fparing  it.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  they  put  at  the  bottom  of  their  cradles, 
a  quantity  of  powder  made  of  rotten  wood  ; 
upon  this  the  children  are  laid,  and  covered 
with  fkins.  This  kind  of  bed,  they  pretend. 
Is  as  agreeable  and  foft  as  feathers  ;  but  this 
cuftom  is  obferved  only  to  keep  them  _clean, 
and  not  in  compliance  with  the  delicacy  of 
infants  :  in  reality,  this  powder  abforbs  the 
humidity,  and  is  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
In  Virginia,  infants  are  tied  naked  on  a  board 
covered  with  cotton,  which  has  a  hole  in  it: 
for  letting  through  the  excrements;  but  the 
cold  of  that  country  ought  to  banifh  this  cuf¬ 
tom,  which  is  almoft  generally  obferved  in  the 
eaft,  &c. 

Children  fhould  be  wafhed  oftener  than  once 
a  day  ;  they  fhould  not  be  buffered  to  lie  in 
their  urine  and  excrements  ;  and  care  fhould 
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more  particularly  be  taken  of  the  parts  next 
the  linen.  Infants  are  commonly  walhed  in 
warm  water  :  there  are,  however,  fome  nurfes 
who  clean  their  children  with  their  own  milk  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  lay  afide  this  cuftom,  becaufe 
the  milk  leaves  a  crefs  upon  the  fkin,  and  en- 
creafes  the  acidity  and  fermentation  of  that  at- 
mofphere  with  which  the  infant  is  already  but 
too  much  furrounded,  from  the  nature  of  his 
aliments,  and  the  turn  given  to  his  refpiratioru 
Sometimes  they  alfo  make  ufe  of  their  fpittle  ; 
but  warm  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
wine,  when  there  is  a  flight  inflammation  to  be 
removed,  appears  to  us  to  be  preferable.  I 
have  feen  women,  in  Provence,  who  regularly 
caufed  their  children  to  be  licked  by  dogs,  that 
were  very  fond  of  this  employment.  Ani¬ 
mals,  5tis  true,  clean  their  young  fo  well,  and 
their  tongues  are  fo  foft  and  proper  for  it,  that 
it  feems  natural  to  procure  the  fame  afliftance 
for  infants.  The  obfervations  that  have  been 
made  on  the  cure  of  fcabs  and  ulcers,  by  the 
afliflance  of  the  faliva  and  tongue  of  dogs, 
point  out  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  in  thcfe  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  fkin,  and  authorife  the  advice  we 
give,  of  making  ufe  of  it  to  clean  or  cure  that 
of  infants. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  manner  in  which 
children  are  ufually  put  to  bed.  The  nurfe  lays 
them  on  their  backs,  with  their  faces  turned 
upwards  ^  but  this  fituation  is  that  which  in-' 
fants  feldomefi:  take  when  left  to  themfelves  ; 
for  they  rather  chufe  to  lie  either  on  one  fide  or 
the  other,  with  the  legs  and  arms  a  little  bent  * 

*  See  L’Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  M.  Buffon. 
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this  is  the  moft  common  pofition  of  people  in 
a  good  ftate  of  health  ^  and,  indeed,  it  is  that 
which  is  the  moft  natural,  the  moft  commodi¬ 
ous,  and  the  moft  advantageous.  The  vifcera 
have  then  the  greateft  liberty  ;  this  Hippocrates 
has  very  judicioufly  obferved  in  his  ftrft  book 
of  prognoftics.  It  is  evident,  that  when  the 
face  is  turned  upwards,  the  courfe  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  is  checked,  both  in  the  head  and  the 
belly.  We  may  then  be  permitted  to  conclude, 
from  this  confideration,  that  it  is  more  health¬ 
ful  for  infants  to  lie  on  either  fide.  Anatomi¬ 
cal  examinations  favour  this  prefumption.  The 
refpiration  and  motion  of  the  heart,  are  more 
free,  the  fpleen  and  liver  are  lefs  compreffed  ; 
all  the  vifcera  are  retained  by  the  partition 
which  feparates  them,  the  fkin  has  lefs  tendon, 
as  well  as  the  fpine,  the  mufcles  are  not  in  a 
ftate  of  confiderable  contraction,  &c.  But  this 
rule  ought  to  take  place  only  with  regard  to 
children  of  one  or  two  years  old,  there  would 
be  danger  in  making  ufe  of  it  in  a  more  tender 
age.* 

As  to  the  time  when  the  infant  ought  to  take 
nouriffiment,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  fixed 
and  invariable  rules  on  this  fubjebl  :  However, 
as  we  fee  that  it  is  not  impoffible  to  eftablifh  a 
regimen  and  fixed  hours  for  adults,  and  gene- 


f  Cubiculum  fit  temperatum,  ad  calidum  tenders.  Quam- 
diu  laftatur  in  dorfum  infans  recumbat.  Eft  enim  dorfuni. 
tanquam  in  navi  carina,  totius  corporis  bafîs  ac  fundamen- 
tum.  In  latera  enim  ft  decumbat  cum  ofta  fint  mollia,  pe» 
riculum  eft  gibbofttatis.  At  cum  jam  dentire  fncipit  h- 
mulque  folidiori  vefci  alimento,  quo  tempore  ofljum  com- 
pago  folidefcit,  tunc  fenfim  nunc  in  hoc,  jnunc  in  illad 
îatus  decumbere  aftuefcat.  Rodericus  à  CaJiroy  p.  5 1 8. 
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rally  fee  the  good  effedls  of  fobriety,  when  they 
have  the  courage  and  prudence  to  pradtife  it  ; 
it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  following  an  exadt 
method  in  relation  to  fuckling  of  children,  or 
giving  them  any  other  nourilhment,  will  not 
meet  with  unfurmountable  oblfacles  -,  and  it 
would  be  very  uleful,  if  people  would  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  put  it  in  practice, 
and  refolve  not  to  be  difcouraged  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

We  cannot  fufficiently  blame  thofe  mothers* 
or  thofe  nurfes,  who  incelfantly  incite  their 
infants  to  fwallow  down  milk,  or  any  other 
aliment,  under  the  pretence,  that  they  have 
warm  ftomachs,  and  an  eafy  digeftion  *,  that 
they  want  them  to  grow  and  look  fat,  and  that 
milk  can  do  them  no  hurt  ;  and  thus  they,  on 
every  occafion,  attempt  by  this  means  to  ap- 
peafe  them  ;  without  confidering  whether  thefe 
exceffes  are  followed  by  vomiting,  a  loofenefs, 
the  gripes,  or  convullions.  The  weaker  and 
the  more  delicate  the  ftomach  of  the  infant 
is,  the  greater  fhould  be  the  precaution  ufed 
with  refpedt  to  it  :  it  ought  to  be  allowed  time 
to  digeft  the  nourifhme.nt  it  contains,  and  at 
the  fame  time  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  it 
is  not  always  difpofed  to  perform  that  office. 
All  the  vifcera  have,  as  well  as  the  fkin,  a  time 
appointed  for  the  difcharge  of  their  feparate  of¬ 
fices  ;  and  they  take  the  ready  way  to  deftroy 
the  health,  and  overthrow  the  order  that  re¬ 
faits  from  the  connexion  of  all  their  motions, 
who  folicit  them,  without  ceafing,  and  more 
particularly  the  ftomach. 

They  who  would  not  have  children  voraci¬ 
ous,  fabjeft  to  a  vomiting  and  loofenefs,  to 

break- 
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breakings  out,  &c.  ought,  as  much  as  poflible, 
to  prefcribe  a  fixed  rule  for  the  time  when  in¬ 
fants  are  to  be  fed,  and  for  the  quantity  of  ali¬ 
ments  neceflary  for  them.  It  would  be  too  lit¬ 
tle,  were  they  fuffered  to  eat  only  two  or  three 
times  a  day  -,  but  their  digeftion  would  be  more 
perfect,  and  their  health  much  more  folidly 
eftabli  filed,  were  they  contented  with  giving 
them  tneir  nourishment  five  or  fix  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  always  at  the  fame 
hour,  or  pretty  near  it. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  food  of  the  infant. 

fT^HE  beginning  of  the  infant’s  life  can. 

JL  only  be  reckoned  from  the  inftant  of  his 
birth.  He  cannot  till  then  be  confidered  as  a 
diftindt  independent  animal,  that  has  a  life  of 
his  own,  vivans  vitam  proprium.  This  peculiar 
life  fuppofes  all  the  fundtions  efiential  to  the 
animal  œconomy,  thofe  underflood  by  the  name 
of  vital,  and  moil  of  thofe  diflinguifhed  by  a 
divifion  more  nice  than  ufeful,  under  the  terms 
natural  and  animal.  But  the  important  work 
of  nutrition,  is  indifputably,  of  all  the  animal 
fundlions,  the  moft  vital,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion  ;  or  at  leaft,  that  which  is  moft 
neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  if  it  is  not 
to  its  abfolute  existence. 

The  nutrition  then  that  is  efientially  necef- 
fary  both  to  the  adult  and  the  infant,  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  Ioffes  unavoidably  fuftained  by  the 
play  of  their  organs,  and  the  change  of  a  part 
of  their  humours  produced  by  the  motion  ne-, 
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ceffary  to  life,  is  of  farther  ufe,  with  refpeCt 
to  the  infant  :  it  is  by  this  that  the  growth  of 
his  body  is  produced,  which  is  more  necefifary 
and  fenfible  in  the  beginning  of  infancy,  than 
in  the  following  years.  In  reality,  the  tender 
and  delicate  organs  of  infants,  the  flexibility 
of  their  véflfels,  the  foftnefs  of  their  bones  and 
cartilages  -,  and,  in  a  word,  the  date  of  their 
folids,  which  may  make  them  confidered  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  humour  imperfectly  coagulated  (the 
traces  of  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  in  fome 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  adults)  than  as  a  denfe 
body  that  has  a  certain  confidence  :  this  date,  I 
fay,  is  mod  proper  for  the  growth  caufed  by  the 
application  ol  an  analogous  humour,  furnifhed 
by  proper  aliment.  The  mild  and  balfamic 
humours  of  the  infant,  which  are  neither  atte¬ 
nuated  by  exercife,  nor  the  padions,  are  favour¬ 
ably  difpofed  to  this  accretion. 

We  no  longer  find  this  analogy,  nor  this 
propenfity  to  an  union,  between  the  organs  and 
the  nourifhing  lymph,  when  the  fird  are  be¬ 
come  perd&iy  hardened  in  the  adult  ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  this,  are  abfolutely  degenerated 
from  their  original  date.  We  may  form  an 
idea  of  this  phænomenon,  in  the  two  cafes, 
from  the  folder  which  perfectly  enters  two 
pieces  of  metal  that  are  diffidently  foftened, 
and  can  be  of  no  ufe,  if  one  of  them  dill  re¬ 
tains  its  ordinary  denfity.  'Ï  he  foftnefs  of  the 
growing  vefîels  on  the  two  lips  of  a  wound, 
•which  is  abfolutely  requiflte  for  their  reunion, 
proves  the  neceffity  of  this  almod  gelatinous 
confidence  in  the  organs  fufceptible  of  increafe. 
I  am  therefore  firmly  perfuaded,  that  nutrition, 
with  refped  to  adults,  regenerates  only  their 

humours. 
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humours,  and  that  the  reparation  of  their  fo- 
iids  is  as  imaginary,  as  that  wade  and  decay 
which  is  fuppofed  to  render  thefe  reparations 
necelfary. 

As  to  the  manner  of  explaining  the  growth 
of  the  body,  by  the  unfolding  of  the  veffels 
pre-exifting  in  the  embrio,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  almofl  inconceivable,  and  to  be  plainly  con¬ 
tradicted  by  all  the  phænomena  of  nutrition, 
by  the  reparation  of  the  parts  deftroyed  by  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  even  by  obfervations  on  genera¬ 
tion,  of  which  real  nutrition,  or  growth,  is  only 
a  continuation,  as  it  would  not  be  impoffible 
to  prove,  if  this  queftion  immediately  belonged 
to  our  fubjedt. 

But  let  us  leave  all  the  hypothefes  invented 
on  nutrition,  and  proceed  to  a  fact  that  is  in 
its  own  nature  more  effential. 

Whether  there  can  be,  in  nature,  an  orga¬ 
nized  matter  common  to  vegetables  and  ani¬ 
mals,  which  ferves  for  their  nutrition  and 
growth  ;  whether  the  body  of  the  animal,  or 
vegetable  cannot  be  nourifhed,  cannot  grow  and 
unfold  itfelf,  but  by  the  application  of  this 
matter  to  parts  fo  dudlile  as  to  yield  to  its  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  fwell  and  extend  itfelf  to  a  cer* 
tain  point  ;  whether  this  organical  matter  inti¬ 
mately  penetrates  the  form  of  thefe  parts 
which  M.  Buffon  calls  the  interior  mould  ;  and, 
in  fhort,  by  whatever  mechanifm  the  work  of 
nutrition,  and  the  growth  of  our  bodies,  are 
performed,  it  is  a  certain  and  invariable  truth, 
that  infants  have  need  of  an  aliment  that  can 
abundantly  furnifh  a  matter  proper  for  the  re¬ 
paration  of  their  humours,  and  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  their  quantity,  as  well  as  for  the 
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growth  and  extenfion,  in  every  fenfe,  of  their 
organs,  or  folid  parts. 

This  aliment  ought  ftill  to  be  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  organs  that  are  to  make  ufe 
of  it,  and  caufe  it  to  undergo  all  the  changes 
neceftary  to  its  becoming  true  blood,  like  that 
which  already  circulates  in  the  veffeis  of  the 
infafit,  and  to  form  a  true  nourifhing  juice, 
capable  of  being  ufefully  applied  to  the  fo- 
lids  which  it  ought  to  extend  }  for  there  is 
no  aliment,  however  analogous  it  may  be  to 
our  nature,  that  can  produce  a  real  nutrition, 
without  being  fir  ft  fubjedt  to  many  elaborations 
in  our  bodies  ;  without  undergoing  a  certain 
change,  caufed  by  the  adtion  of  digeftion  ;  by 
that  of  the  different  canals  through  which  the 
chyle  is  carried  into  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  and, 
in  fhort,  by  the  motions  of  the  general  fyftem 
of  the  veffeis  and  vifcera,  fuch  as  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  &c.  which  feem  to  concur  the  moft 
efticacioufly  to  its  laft  degree  of  perfedfion. 

However,  the  modifications  which  the  ali¬ 
ments,  and  the  juice  exprefled  from  them, 
meet  with  in  the  different  organs  through  which 
they  fuccefhvely  pafs  ;  the  mixture  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  humours  they  receive  in  fome  of  them  ; 
and  the  feparation  of  the  urelefs  parts  which 
produce  the  excretions  properly  fo  called, do  not 
conftitute  the  only  advantage  to  the  animal 
œconomy,  that  refults  from  thefe  labours.  We 
ought  alfo  particularly  to  confider  the  adlion 
itfelf  of  thefe  organs  excited  by  the  prefence 
of  the  aliment  they  are  deftined  to  work  upon. 
This  operation  deferves  our  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  fince  it  more  nearly  contributes  to  the 
fupport  of  life,  as  an  organical  adtion,  than 
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as  preparing  the  matter  for  the  reparation  or 
augmentation  of  the  humours  and  folids. 

It  is  an  inconteftable  fad,  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  their  adion,  by  the  mere  prefence 
of  the  aliments,  ferve  to  repair  the  ftrcngth  of 
the  body,  and  to  preferve  the  vital  motions, 
long  before  the  aliment  has  been  fubjed  to  an 
entire  elaboration  *.  By  uniting  this  fécond 
principle  to  the  proceeding,  it  is  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  choice  of  the  fubftances  proper  for 
the  nourifhment  of  new-born  infants. 

The  organs  of  digeftion,  and  for  producing 
the  nouriffiing  juices,  are  extremely  delicate  in 
children  ;  thefe  are  machines  that  can  be  but 
imperfedly  wound  up,  and  are  therefore  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  effort,  or  animal  operation,  that 
requires  a  fupport,  or  efficacious  readion,  from 
the  Tides  of  the  ftomach  -,  for  this  centre  ought 
only  to  be  gently  folicited,  and  kept  in  a  free, 
eafy,  and  almoft  uniform  adion.  An  aliment 
eafy  of  digeftion,  a  mild  liquor,  containing 
many  parts,  truly  nutritive,  in  a  fmall  bulk, 
will  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  for  nouriffi- 
ing  an  infant.  Nature,  therefore,  who  has  pro¬ 
vided  this  liquor  for  young  animals,  has  not 
been  lefs  attentive  to  our  wants  ;  the  milk  fe- 
creted  in  the  breafts  of  mothers,  immediately 
after  their  delivery,  is  poffeffed  of  all  thefe 
qualities.  It  is,  in  a  manner,  a  chyle  already 
formed,  and  feems  to  pafs  into  the  ladeal  vef- 
fels,  and  the  whole  mais  of  the  infant’s  blood, 
without  too  much  employing  the  organs  of 

*  See  Specimen  novi  medicinæ  confpe&us,  de  M.  de  la 
Caze. 
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chylification  .*  in  a  word,  its  digeftion  ought  to- 
be  performed  without  pain  or  labour  ;  and  it 
would  be  even  entirely  ufelefs,  if  nothing  but 
an  abfolute  change  of  the  aliments  was  re¬ 
quired. 

But,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
perpetuity,  fucceffion,  and  reciprocation  of  the 
motions  which  conftitute  life,  are  principally* 
founded  on  the  adion  of  the  epigaftric  organs, 
which  the  aliment  is  deftined  to  quicken,  pafs 
through,  &c.  it  muft  thence  follow,  that  the 
milk,  on  its  having  entered  the  ftomach  of  new¬ 
born  infants,  becomes  capable  of  foliciting,  to 
a  certain  degree,  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Now, 
this  nature  has  provided  for,  by  the  coagula¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  in  the  ventricle  of  infants.  A 
leven  always  prefent  in  their  ftomachs,  which 
is  the  remains  of  the  preceding  digeftion,  is  the 
inftrument  that  produces  this  coagulation.  What 
we  fhallhere  advance,on  the  effects  of  thisleven, 
is  inconteftible.  The  matter  taken  from  the 
ftomach  of  calves,  kids,  &c.  which  is  every  day 
ufed  under  the  name  of  runnet,  for  curdling 
milk,  is  nothing  elfe  but  this  leven,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  preceding  digeftion.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  caufe  always  capable  of  producing  in 
the  milk  with  which  young  animals  are  nourish¬ 
ed,  a  change  proper  to  corred  its  inertitude. 
In  reality,  the  coagulation  it  differs  in  their 
ventricles,  before  it  is  wrought  upon  by  the  di- 
geftive  organs,  muft  give  it  a  certain  degree  of 
refiftanee  proper  to  put  in  motion  the  epigaft- 
ric  vifcera,  &c. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  milk  defign- 
ed  by  nature  herfelf,  for  the  nourifhment  of 
new-born  infants,  is  an  aliment  adapted  to  the 

weak 
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weak  ftate  of  their  organs,  to  the  degree  of 
aélion  which  their  digeftion  ought  to  excite 
in  the  whole  machine,  and  proper  to  furnifh  in 
abundance  the  nourifhing  juice  they  require  to 
form  the  growth  of  their  bodies. 

We  ought  ftill  to  obferve,  in  order  farther 
to  confirm  the  advantages  milk  has  over  other 
aliments,  that  nature  has  taken  care  to  render 
it,  on  the  firft  days,  ferous,  purgative,  and,  in 
fhort,  agreeable  to  the  ftate  of  the  infant,  and 
the  neceftary  evacuation  of  the  meconium, 
and  has  afterwards  pointed  out  its  ufe,  in  a 
manner  fo  evident,  by  giving  it  more  confid¬ 
ence,  in  proportion  as  the  infant  gains  ftrength, 
that  people  have  generally  followed  what  ihe 
has  fo  plainly  pointed  out  to  them. 

In  a  word,  it  feems  to  be  fo  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  young  animals  ought  to  be 
nourifhed  by  the  mother’s  milk,  that  it  might 
be  imagined  we  have  hitherto  been  entering  in¬ 
to  a  vain  and  ufelefs  difcufnon,  was  it  not  alfo 
allowed,  that  the  experience  and  induftry  of 
men  have  more  than  once  corredled  the  pre¬ 
tended  rules  of  nature.  But,  if  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  many,  at  lead,  very  commodious  me¬ 
thods  of  derogating  from  her  firft  inftitutions, 
have  not  we  a  right  to  fubftitute,  in  the  roortl 
of  the  ufe  of  milk,  which  is  commonly  follow¬ 
ed  by  very  many  dangerous  inconveniencies, 
another  aliment  that  may  agree  with  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  children’s  ftomachs,  repair,  and  en- 
creafe  their  ftrength.  and  be  free  from  the  de¬ 
fects  with  which  milk  has  been  reproached  l 
Whatever  has  been  advanced,  in  oppofition  to 
the  pretended  attempts  againft  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture. 
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ture,  has  generally  proceeded  from  a  blind  and 
mifguided  zeal  *. 

The  iaduflry  of  mankind,  and  the  power  of 
reforming,  by  the  a  Hi  fiance  of  art,  is  alfo  a 
prefent  from  nature  ,  and  the  laying  afide  the 
ufe  of  this  faculty,  or  taking  her  works  rude 
and  unformed,  is  not  always  obeying  her  laws. 
In  a  word,  as  we  have  made  improvements  in 
fo  many  particulars,  why  may  we  not  have  the 
fame  advantage  in  regard  to  milk  ?  Not  but 
that  we  may  draw  very  ufeful  inflrudlions  from 
the  example  of  animals,  who  being  deprived 
of  reafon,  cannot,  like  us,  make  laws  for  them- 
felves,  but  conflantly  follow  thofe  of  nature. 
Thus  we  are  vindicated,  and  frill  vindicate  our 
felves  *,  but  this  is  after  a  mature  examination, 
founded  on  folid  obfervations,  without  being 
ftruck  with  the  falfe  idea  of  fcrupuloufly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  indications  of  nature,  or  buffering 
ourfelves  to  be  feduced  by  the  flattering  attrac¬ 
tions  of  our  own  vanity  in  reforming  them. 
Being  thus  placed  in  this  prudent  mean,  we 
fhall  examine  the  principal  queflions  that  pre¬ 
fent  themfelves  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  children,  i.  Should  they  be  nourished 
with  milk?  2.  Ought  this  to  be  woman’s 
milk  ?  and,  3.  Ought  it  to  be  the  milk  of 
their  own  mothers  ? 

As  to  the  fir  ft  queftion,  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  faid  in  favour  of  this  nourishment,  the 
confiant  ufe  of  it  by  all  nations,  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  refults  from  this  ufe,  which  is  not 

*  The  ufe  of  fermented  bread,  and  liquors,  dreffing  of 
meat,  bleeding,  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  &c.  are  fo 
many  proofs  in  favour  of  this  manner  of  reasoning. 
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counter- balanced  by  any  remarkable  inconve¬ 
nience' -,  the  indications  even  of  nature,  which, 
in  regard  to  this  point,  are  not  contradided 
by  the  well-edablifhed  ufefulnefs  of  any  differ¬ 
ent  method  :  thefe  reafons,  1  fay,  are  fufficient 
îo  convince  us,  that  the  mod  certain  and  agree¬ 
able  nourifhment  for  children,  at  lead,  that 
whofe  advantages  have  hitherto  been  moil? 
known,  is  to  be  found  in  milk  diet  in  general. 

I  have  therefore  mentioned  this  queflion,  only 
becaufe  Van-Helmont,  to  whom  few  perfons 
have  a  right  to  refufe  the  title  of  a  great  phy- 
fician,  and  whofe  truly  medicinal  opinions  are 
evidently  damped  with  the  marks  of  a  creative 
genius  :  I  have  done  this,  I  fay,  only  becaufe 
Van-Helmont  has  attempted  toprofcribe  the  ufe 
of  milk,  at  lead  as  a  regimen  proper  for  long 
life  ;  and,  becaufe  he  has  fupported  his  pre- 
tenfion  on  an  example  *,  which,  as  it  is  only  a 
fingle  indance,  cannot  be  regarded  as  fufficient 
to  merit  the  preference  to  a  method  that  is  a!~ 
mod  generally  received  :  However,  as  there  is 
no  danger  in  trying  what  he  has  propofed,  we 
may  be  convinced  of  their  greater  or  lefs  ufe¬ 
fulnefs  by  new  experiments. 

Van- 

*  Hoc  padto  filium  comitis,  inter  cæteros  nutriri  jufli  3 
nativitate,  qui  très  fratres  robore,  fanitate,  ftaturâ,  inge- 
nio,  omnique  valore  longé,  fuperavk,  adeôque,  nift  in 
bello  pugnaci  manu  glande  transfolius  occubuifiet,  magnæ 
fpei  erat.  Enimvero  ut  præfatus  cibus  potufque,  eft  inno- 
cuus,  non  putrefcens,  non  coagulabilis,  non  contumax  dk 
geftioni  (putrefcunt  enim  facile  quæcumque  ab  animalibus 
petuntur  tenerioribus  ftomachis)  ut  neque  malignitatis  par- 
ticeps,  vel  alienæ  perturbationis  inftabilis,  aut  indudtæ  vi- 
tiofæ  impreftionis  haeres  :  ita  Temper  fibi  æqualis,  par  & 
conftans,  naturae  fit  familiariffimus,  non  vçrmiculoius,  non 
acer,  patridus  aut  nidorofus,  non  denique  acer,  acutus,  fe- 
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Van-Helmont  advifes  feeding  children  with  a 
kind  of  panada,  made  of  bread,  (lightly  boiled 
in  fmall  beer,  and  fweetened  with  clarified  ho¬ 
ney,  or  fugar,  the  whole  being  reduced  to  the 
confidence  of  a  jelly,  and  at  length  diluting 
it  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fmall- beer,  to 
the  end,  that  this  preparation  may  alfo  ferve 
for  drink.  tc  Laudo,  fays  he,  pro  puero  no- 
ftro  alimenta  quæ  pane  tantifper  in  tenui  ce- 
cc  revifia  bullito,  cum  melle  defpumato,  fin 
6C  minus  faccharo,  inftituitur,  donee  fimul  in 
<c  mucilaginis  aut  collæ  fpeciem,  five  gelati- 
<c  nam  devenerint  ;  huic  tunc  tantumdem  tenui 
cc  cerevifiæ  mifeetur  quantum  fatis,  ut  potus 
<c  loco  inferviat.33  ibid.  He  condemns  the  ufe 
of  milk  from  the  following  arguments  :  i ft. 
becaufe  it  eafily  turns  four,  and  then  occafions 
very  dangerous  diftempers  :  2dly,  becaufe  it 
tranfmits  to  infants,  not  only  the  difeafes  of 
nurfes,  but  even  their  vices  :  gdly,  becaufe 
nurfes  do  not  leave  off  fuckling  their  children 
as  foon  as  they  are  pregnant  :  4thly,  becaufe 
they  are  almofi:  always  obliged  to  add  other  ali¬ 
ments  to  the  ufe  of  milk,  on  account  of  the 
-fmallnefs  of  its  quantity  :  5thly,  becaufe  the 
moft  healthy  and  fober  nurfes  are  expofed  to 
pafiions,  more  or  lefs  violent,  to  terrors,  me- 

briculofus,  imo  nec  unquam  nocuus,  licet  quantitatem  ex¬ 
cellent,  nam  plus  minulve  dilui  poteft.  Adeôque  &  line 
morbis  crefcit,  adolefcitque  infans,  &  lit  capax  remedii  ad 
vitam  longævam.  Non  ergo  etiam  malè  juxta  literam  de 
Meffia  ter-gloriofo.  Incarnato  legitur,  quod  mel  &  buty- 
rum  comedet.  Unum,  fiquidem  continet  gloriam  roris  cum, 
extradlo  florum;  alterum  vero  omnium  penè  herbarum 
eft  magifterium.  Butyrum  ergo,  non  autem  lac.  comedet. 
Unde  diferetio  boni  àmalo  &  judicii  acumen  promittitur, 
V an-Bxlm.  de  Nutrit.  infant,  ad  <vit .  long. 
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lancholy,  and  all  the  affedions  of  foul  capable 
of  changing  and  corrupting  the  milk,  or  of 
fupprefîing,  and  confiderably  diminifhing  its  fe- 
cretion,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  exprefs  terms  of 
the  author,  which  deferve  to  be  inferted  at 
length  :  44  Non  itaque  me  naturæ  injurium  au- 
44  tumo,  fi  infolitum  alimentum  lacfti  prætu- 
44  leris.  In  ladle  fiquidem  plurima  ingruunt  in- 
44  commoda.  Imprimis  lac  grumefcens  vomi- 
44  tiones  frequentes,  vermes,  tormina,  febres, 
44  diarrhæas,  epilepfias,  convulliones  perfæpe 
44  profert,  multafque  necis  inopinæ  occafiones 
44  continet.  Lac  enim  in  ftomacho,  proprio 
44  loci  fermento  obediens,  neceffario  acefcit  ; 
44  antequam  in  alimentum  vertatur  *,  cui  fi  no- 
44  vus  fuccedat  ladis  fudus,  durus  tenello  fto- 
44  macho  ladis  grumus  incumbit,  qui  in  glebas 
44  occalefcens,  cafeum  mentitur  tenacem,  non 
44  fecus  multo  atque  lac  intra  ubera  non  raro 
44  concrefcit  &  nonnifi  cum  apoftemate  crum- 
44  pit.  Quod  cùm  digeftioni  pertinaciter  re- 
44  fiftat,  fi  non  etiam  valdè  noccuum  fuerit, 
44  mox  faltem  putrefcit,  amaricat,  flavefcit,  vi~ 
44  ridefcit,  nidorem  contrahit,  &  pylorum  alie- 
44  nat  :  unde  præfatæ  morborum  clades  fæpe 
44  excitantur.  Infans  enim  dudum  fugit,  fre- 
44  quenter  repetit.  Lac  primum  eft  coagula- 
44  turn,  aliud  recens  intromittitur  tertio  fexto- 
44  que,  fit  commiftio  omnium,  acidumque  præ- 
44  ter  naturam  alienum  concitatur  ejulatibus, 
44  fitque  coagulum  commune  ex  omnibus.  In 
44  quo  heterogeneitas  manifefta,fequitur  que  re- 
44  cens  fudum,  fymbolum  cafeati,  nidorofi 
44  putrefadi.  Hæc  vitia  funt  fere  inevitabilia* 
44  îuntque  peccata  Jadis  materialia,  quæ  re-, 
44  cens  fœtus  editus  ex  origine  piare  incipit, 

44  quad 
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44  quafi  ab  ortu  mater  inhdias  mortifque  com- 
44  minationes  fuo  infantulo  ftruat.  Sunt  infu- 
44  per  alia  laclis  crimina  occultiori  tabo  perni- 
44  ciofa.  Nimirum  nedum  lues  veneris,  lepra, 
44  pelles,  febrefque  contagio  infames  fuguntur 
44  à  nutricibus  ^  verùm  etiam  inuritur  puero  à 
64  cunis  propenfio  morbofa  nutricum,  non  fe- 
44  eus  ac  fi  hæreditaria  effet.  Certè  character 
44  in  vitam  deplorabilis.  Novi  quemdarn  Præ- 
44  fidem  fextâ  fanâque  prole  beatum,  cui  ter- 
44  tia  (quod  nutrice  aieretur  renum  calculo  fub- 
44  noxiâ)  ludluosa  lithiafi,  anno  ætatis'fuæ  13, 
44  tertiâ  fedlione  fub  lithotomo  finivit.  Deni- 
44  que  non  fat  ell  morbos  materiales  ladlis,  oc- 
44  cultas  tabes  morborum,  radicefque  hæredi- 
44  tarias  per  lac  in  fugentem  tranfplantari  & 
44  pertinaciffimè  in  vitam  incorporari  ;  verùm 
44  etiam  vitiorum  quorumcumque  fementa  mo- 
44  ralia  cum  ladle  intro  penetrant,  &  in  vitam 
4 4  perfeverant.  Obfervavi  fic,  nutricem  fala- 
64  cem,  furtivam,  avaram  iracundamque,  fuam 
44  fragilitatem  tranftuliffe  in  pueros.  Sic  info- 
44  lita  in  familias  llupiditas,  ira,  dementia, 
44  multaque  animi  pathemata  (etiam  præter  de- 
44  fedlus  morales)  dudum  fomniantia,  ac  tan- 
44  dem  dierum  fub  maturitate  explicata  prode- 
*4  unt,  à  nutricibus  mendicata,  &  per  lac  pre- 
44  pagata.  Turn  demum  lac  in  nutrice  adhuc 
44  obnoxium  eft,  ut  cadaverefcat,  li  nutrix  clan- 
44  culum  imprægnata  eft,  participet  de  febribus 
44  &  malis  quæ  nata  funt  lac  quomodolibet  in- 
44  ficere.  Tandem  in  horas  lac  varias  impref- 
44  hones  fubit,  ex  omnibus  animi  perturbati- 
44  onibus  i  unde  nedum  grumefeit  putretque, 

44  fed  &  non  fenfiii  qualitate  induit  difformita- 
44  tes  quas  infons  infans  bibit  atque  piare  te- 

44  net^r. 
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u  netur.  Non  enim  nutrix  uno  Temper  tenore 
animum  frænat,  mille  fed  apprehenfionibus, 
iræ,  trifbitiæ,  agoniæ,  invidiæ,  lafciviæ,  fur» 
u  ti,  avaritiæ,  &c.  perculfa  fuccumbit,  qua- 
“  rum  fingulæ,  eft  in  dubitum,  quæ  lac  male 
5C  difponant  tarn  quoad  corpus,  quàm  ani- 
“  mam;  Inevitabiles  enim  funt  pleræque,  pe- 
55  riculofæ  tamen,”  Ibid .  It  muft  be  confeiTed, 
that  rriofl  of  thefe  inconveniences,  arifing  from 
the  ufe  of  milk,  really  exift.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  but  one  of  the  faults  imputed  to  it  by 
Van-Helmont,  that  it  may  not  jufbly  be  charged 
with  ;  I  mean  that  fpontaneous  coagulation,  or 
curdling,  caufed  by  the  acid  contained  in  the 
ftomach,  which  milk  is  always  fubjecl  to  be¬ 
fore  it  digefts,  when  the  body  is  in  a  healthful 
ilate,  and  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  change  of  that  aliment. 

Thus,  that  part  of  the  reafoning  of  this  au¬ 
thor,  founded  on  the  mifchiefs  that  too  fre¬ 
quently  follow  the  ufe  of  milk,  will  not  admit 
of  difpute  ;  but  the  confequence  he  draws  from 
it,  that  the  practice  of  giving  it  to  children 
ought  to  be  laid  afide,  we  fhall  be  more  cauti^ 
ous  of  admitting.  We  believe,  we  have  fufE- 
ciently  fulfilled  the  duty  We,  in  this  refpedt, 
owe  to  fociety*  by  declaring  the  inconvenient 
ces  attending  a  pradtice,  which  people  in  ge¬ 
neral  do  not  think  it  pofftble  to  abolilh,  and 
to  introduce  a  better  in  its  dead.  We  ought, 
however*  {till  to  obferve,  that  the  qualities  at¬ 
tributed,  by  Van-Helmont,  to  his  jelly,  cannot 
be  fet  afide  by  any  folid  reafoning  -,  that  the 
knowledge  of  natural  philolophy,  inductions  by 
analogy,  and  obfervations  of  nearly  the  fame 
nature*  are  greatly  in  favour  of  what  he  ad- 
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vances  ;  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  eftabldh 
his  method,  in  the  drifted  manner,  but  the 
advantage  of  its  being  confirmed  by  a  fuffici- 
ent  number  of  particular  fafts  ^  and,  in  a  word, 
by  medicinal  experiments.  *  Indeed  bread,  with 
honey,  or  fugar,  reduced  to  the  confidence  of  a 
jelly,  ajid  diluted  by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  a 
proper  liquid,  by  water,  for  indance,  which 
in  France  takes  place  of  Van-Helmont’s  fmall 
beer,  conftitute  a  nourifhing  aliment,  eafy  of 
digedion,  and  not  expofed,  like  milk,  to  the 
alterations  that  depend  on  the  air,  or  to  the 
difeafes  and  pallions  of  the  nurfe  who  prepares 
it. 

The  beer,  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  the 
jelly,  on  being  boiled  with  the  bread,  leaves 
nothing  but  water,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
tartar,  very  analogous  to  the  fait  of  milk  ;  and 
the  ebulition  having  difperfed  the  fpirituous 
parts,  that  liquor  is  a  very  proper  ingredient  in 
this  jelly. 

I  repeat,  in  two  words,  that  fuch  an  aliment 
mull  appear  preferable  to  milk  :  the  wifed  con- 
fiderations,  thofe  molt  abdrafted,  thofe  clearly 
drawn  from  our  phyfical  knowledge  of  both 
thefe  aliments,  are  doubtlefs,  favourable  to  the 
fird  -,  but  in  medicine,  experiments  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  carefully  confulted.  It  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  a  method  found¬ 
ed  on  the  mod  evident  reafons,  it  mud  be  di¬ 
rectly  advantageous  -,  for  reafoning  alame  can 
never  be  the  foundation  of  medicinal  precepts  : 
therefore,  fince  thele  experiments  are  dill  want¬ 
ing,  we  cautioufly  avoid  deciding  the  quedion. 

As  to  the  fécond  point,  Whether  infants  ought 
to  be  nourifhed  with  women’s  milk  ?  it  may  ap¬ 
pear. 
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pear,  perhaps,  as  ufelefs  as  the  preceding,  to 
thofe  who  do  not  know,  that  all  the  people  in 
the  north  feed  their  infants  with  cows  milk  5 
and  that  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  thefe 
people  are  ftronger,  and  lefs  fubjedt  to  difeafes, 
than  the  fouthern  nations.  This  fa6t,  it  is  true, 
does  not  prove,  that  they  owe  thefe  advantages 
to  the  nourifhment  they  receive  in  their  in¬ 
fancy  •,  but  it,  at  lead,  evidently  proves,  that 
this  food  is  not  prejudicial.  The  pradlice  of 
giving  women’s  milk  to  infants,  is  wholly  un¬ 
known  in  Mufcovy  and  Iceland.  In  this  laft; 
country,  infants,  foon  after  they  are  born,  are 
left  all  day,  by  their  mothers,  lying  on  the 
ground,  near  a  veffel  filled  with  milk,  or  whey, 
in  which  is  put  a  tube,  the  upper  extremity  of 
which,  the  infant  knows  how  to  find,  and  put- 
ing  his  mouth  to  it,  fucks  whenever  he  is  op- 
prefled  with  hunger  or  third:  *.  The  infants 
of  this  favage  country  much  more  frequently 
efcape  the  dangers  of  infancy,  than  amongft 
us  :  But,  fuppofing  that  their  ftrength  and 
better  health,  in  all  the  flages  of  life,  depend 
on  other  circumftances  ;  as,  for  inftance,  on  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  or  the  health  of  their 

*  Infants  fuck  but  eight  days,  or  about  fifteen,  if  they 
are  lick.  At  length  they  lay  them  on  the  earth,  and  place, 
by  their  Tides,  a  fmall  velfel,  Hopped  and  filled  with  warm 
whey,  with  a  fmall  pipe  twilled  round  with  thread,  or  the 
barrel  of  a  quill,  and  at  their  Tides  a  little  bread,  if  they 
can  get  it.  When  they  awake,  or  fnew  figns  of  third:, 
they  turn  them  to  the  fide  where  the  veffel  Hands,  and  put 
the  tube  in  their  mouths  to  make  them  fuck  their  nourifh- 
ment.  When  they  are  carried  abroad,  either  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  or  on  any  other  occafion,  they  put  into  their  mouths 
a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  whey  ;  on  their  being  nine 
months  old,  they  eat  every  thing  that  is  given  them. 

G  2  „  parents. 
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parents,  "which  is  fuperior  to  ours,  from  the 
conflitutions  of  halt  the  people  amcngft  us 
being  weakened  by  luxury,  debauchery,  &c.  it 
is  certainly  true,  that  their  method  of  feeding 
children  with  the  milk  of  animals,  is  evidently 
not  dangerous,  and  that  it  is,  at  leaft,  attended 
with  as  happy  effedls  as  that  of  giving  them 
women  for  wet-nurfes. 

The  pretended  analogy  between  the  milk 
of  females  of  what  kind  foever,  and  the  or¬ 
gans  and  humours  of  the  young  animals  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  was  it  as  folidly  eftablifhed  as  the 
common  opinion  fuppofes  it  to  be,  can  never 
furnifh  any  other  but  weak  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  women’s  milk,  fince  experience  does 
not  intitle  us  to  give  the  preference  to  this  lafh 
But  this  analogy  hitherto  fubfifts  only  in  opi¬ 
nion,  and  has  never  yet  been  proved  *  in  this 
particular,  it  is  like  many  other  theories  in  me¬ 
dicine,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  on  the  virtues 
and  choice  of  aliments  and  medicines.  We 
have  not  therefore,  at  prefent,  any  good  reafon 
to  oppofe  the  ufe  of  cows  milk,  fubftitutcd  in 
the  room  of  that  of  women,  efpecially  where 
there  is  a  convenient  method  of  making  it  firlt 
pafs  into  the  infant’s  flomach,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  he  receives  it  from  the  nipple,  that  is,  by 
little  and  little,  mixed  with  the  faliva,  by  fac¬ 
tion.  Nothing  more  is  here  to  be  done,  but, 
according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  north,  to 
make  the  infant  fuck  the  milk  through  a  tube, 
fixed  to  a  fmall  fpunge,  or  a  bit  of  linen  loofe- 
ly  rolled  together.  The  many  children  fed  in 
this  manner  in  the  country,  or  with  no  very 
effential  difference,  and  very  happily  brought 
Aip,  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of 
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this  method,  which  cannot,  as  we  have  already 
oblerved,  be  followed  by  any  inconvenience. 
But  farther,  a  great  part  of  the  ill  confequen- 
ces  laid  to  the  charge  of  milk,  which  we  have 
related  from  Van-Helmont,  can  only  be  im¬ 
puted  to  women’s  milk,  and  not  to  that  of 
cows  and  goats  ;  I  mean  here,  the  ill  effects 
proceeding  from  conftitution,  caprice,  pallions, 
or  the  nurle’s  being  with  child.  Now,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inconveniences  that  depend  on  thefe, 
and  the  like  caufes,  is  immenfe,  and  almoft  all 
of  them,  are  either  attended  or  followed  by, 
fome  danger  to  the  infant.  Another  advantage 
we  fhould  find  from  depriving  women  of  the 
employment  of  fuckling  their  children,  would 
be  the  employing,  for  the  multiplication  of  the 
fpecies,  the  whole  time  in  which  all  the  wo¬ 
men  in  the  nation  continue  fruitful  ;  and  taking 
'  away  that  power  of  continuing  barren,  which 
nurfes  poffefs,  during  two  thirds,  at  leaf!:,  of 
the  time  proper  for  generation.  This  lofs  is, 
indeed,  immenfe  \  but  it  may  be  remedied  in 
a  very  eafy  and  fimple  manner,  by  deftroying 
this  general  cuftom,  and  abolifhing  the  (late 
and  office  of  nurfes.  Another  advantage,  which 
would  indeed,  though  lefs  extend  ve,  be  as  real, 
and  more  medicinal,  is  the  certain  means  wTe 
fhould  have,  by  prudently  joining  this  meihod 
with  Van-Helmont’s,  of  preventing  the  acci¬ 
dents  occafioned  by  weaning.  It  would  be  eafy 
to  make  the  infant  pafs,  by  infenfible  degrees, 
from  his  pot  of  milk  to  his  bafon  of  panada, 
which  we  might  make  him  abandon  in  its  turn, 
with  the  fame  facility,  and  without  having  the 
Icaft  reafon  to  apprehend  his  being  fo  fond  of 
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either,  as  to  be  feparated  from  it  with  griefs  as 
from  his  nurfe’s  breaft. 

But  changes,  efpecially  of  this  nature,  are 
feidom  adopted  by  a  great  nation,  on  even 
the  reiterated  advice  of  perfons,  deftined  by 
their  office,  to  give  the  public  fuch  obferva- 
tions  as  may  lead  to  their  embracing  them. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  wait  patiently,  till 
they  are  affifted  by  the  authority  of  the  prince, 
and  for  a  proper  time  and  favourable  circum- 
fiances,  without  letting  flip  the  occafions  that 
may,  at  a  diftance,  contribute  to  thefe  happy 
revolutions  -,  and  this,  with  the  fame  ardour, 
as  if  their  zeal  was  to  be  rewarded  by  an  im- 
mediate  and  more  certain  fuccefs. 

If  we  were  difpofed  to  enter  into  a  particular 
account  of  popular  errors,  we  might  even  flat¬ 
ter  ourfeives  with  one  day  feeing  the  fuccefs  of 
the  ufeful  change  we  now  propofe.  Many 
other  prejudices  that  feem  raifed  to  ftand  un- 
ffiaken,  flnce  they  were  believed  to  be  equally 
pointed  out  by  nature  and  religion,  have,  at 
prefent,  no  exiftence.  We  fhall  relate  on  this 
fubjedt  the  following  anecdote. 

“  One  day  queeq  Blanch  had  a  violent  ague 
<c  fit,  which  lafted  for  a  conflderable  time  ;  a 
*c  lady  of  quality,  who,  to  pleafe  or  imitate  her 
fc  majefty,  fuckled  alfo  her  child,  feeing  the 
“  little  Lewis  cry  for  thirfl,  refolved  to  give 
<c  him  the  breaft.  The  queen,  on  her  recover- 
“  ing  from  this  fit,  demanded  her  fon,  and  pre- 
£c  fented  him  her  owrn  -,  but  the  young  Lewis, 
cc  whether  he  was  fully  fatisfied,  or  wffiether 
£c  the  inflamed  milk  was  diftafteful  to  him,  af- 
ÉC  ter  his  before  having  had  the  breaft  as  often 

“  as 
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as  he  pleafed,  refufed  to  take  it.  It  was 
44  not  difficult  to  guefs  the  caule,  and  the  queen 
44  immediately  fufpedted  it.  She  pretended  to 
44  be  under  fome  pain  about  thanking  the  per- 
44  fon  to  whom  ihe  was  obliged  tor  the  good 
44  office  done  to  her  fon,  during  her  illnefs  1 
46  and  the  lady  believing,  that  ilie  had  now  an 
44  opportunity  to  make  her  court  to  her  ma- 
44  jetty,  confeifed,  that  the  prince’s  tears  had 
44  fo  fenfibly  moved  her,  that  fhe  had  been  un- 
44  able  to  avoid  applying  the  remedy.  But 
44  the  queen,  inftead  of  returning  an  anfwer, 

44  gave  her  a  difdainful  look,  and  thrufting  her 
44  finger  down  her  fon’s  throat,  obliged  him 
44  to  throw  up  all  he  had  taken.  This  violence 
44  filled  all  who  faw  her  with  aftoniilmient, 
46  when,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the  queen  faid, 
44  that  the  toulcl  not  endure  the  thought  that 
44  another  woman  had  a  right  to  difpute  with 
44  her  the  quality  of  a  mother.  So  firmly  were 
44  they  then  perfuaded,  that  the  nuuriffiment 
44  of  infants  was  part  of  their  education.”  * 

The  third  queition,  Whether  every  infant 
ought  to  receive  its  nourifhment  from  its  own 
mother,  will  appear  much  more  natural  than 
the  two  preceding,  though  it  pafies  as  abfolu re¬ 
ly  determined,  and  the  general  cry  is  for  the 
affirmative.  The  advice  of  moralifts,  as  well 
facred  as  profane,  the  fpeculations  of  politici¬ 
ans,  the  declamations  of  our  authors  and  co¬ 
medians,  the  writers  of  our  romances,  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  men-midwives,  and  even  the  fenti- 
ments  of  many  phyficians,  unanimoully  exprefs 
their  difapprobation  of  the  inhumanity,  the  op- 

*  (Varillas  on  the  minority  of  St  Lewis,  p.  to.  cited  by 
Bayle,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  804.  the  firft  edition. 
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pofition  to  the  inflitution  of  nature,  and  the 
other  crimes  with  which  the  mothers  are  fo 
much  reproached,  who  truft  the  fuckling  of 
their  children  to  the  care  of  ftrangers.  Ail  of 
thefe,  at  leaft  thofe  who  have  reafoned  clofely 
on  the  fubjebl,  have  employed,  almofl,  without 
diflindlion,  philofophical  and  medicinal  argu¬ 
ments,  drawn  from  the  confideration  of  the 
health  both  of  mothers  and  children,  and  efpe- 
dally  thofe  relating  to  moral  inconveniences. 

Without  entering  into  the  difcuffion  of  thofe 
advantages,  or  unhappy  effedts  that  are  merely 
moral,  and  which,  but  indirectly  belong  to  our 
fubjebt,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  repre  * 
fenting  what  may  be  faid  for  and  againft  thofe 
that  are  medicinal  ;  that  is,  we  fhall  principally 
examine,  what  kind  of  medicinal  advantages 
infants  may  obtain  from  their  mother’s  milk, 
and  what  mifchief  may  be  feared,  in  regard  to 
their  health,  when  they  are  deprived  of  this 
nourifhment. 

In  the  firfl  place,  the  ill  effects  which  Van- 
Helmont  has  attributed  to  women’s  milk  in 
general,  and  which  we,  after  him,  have  already 
pointed  out  in  the  examination  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  queftions,  have  been  attributed  to  the 
milk  of  foreign  nurfes,  even  by  thofe  who  have 
been  the  ftrongefl  advocates  for  infants  being 
fuckled  by  their  own  mothers  ;  but,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  they  have  not  fufficiently  reflected,  that 
the  fame  ill  effects  may  be  derived  from  the 
mother’s  milk.  Thefe  confequences  have  two 
principal  fources,  the  health  of  the  nurfe,  and 
her  pallions. 

As  to  the  firfl  fource,  it  is  not  fufficiently 
confidered,  whether  we  have  any  reafon  to  fup-* 

pole. 
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pofe,  that  the  mother  who  commits  her  infant 
to  a  foreign  nurfe,  has  better  health  than  the 
nurfe  herfelf.  The  women  who  obferve  the 
pradice  of  not  fuckling  their  own  children,  are 
found  to  belong  to  the  clafs  of  citizens,  who 
commonly  enjoy  a  lefs  perfect  degree  of  health  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  mercenary  nurfes  are  taken 
from  an  order  of  people  that  is  commonly  blef- 
fed  with  good  health.  There  is,  however,  in 
this  refped,  a  diftindion  to  be  made  between 
the  foundation  of  that  health,  the  ftrength  of 
conftitution,  the  adual  ftate  in  which  the  nurfe, 
who  is  chofen,  is  found,  and  that  in  which  we 
may  flatter  ourfelves  that  fhe  will  perfevere 
during  the  courfe  of  the  time  in  which  fhe  is  to 
fuckle  the  infant  ;  becaule  this  lad  depends  on 
a  certain  regimen,  which  eafe  may  better  pro¬ 
cure  than  mediocrity,  and  which  poverty  can 
never  permit.  As  to  the  conftitution,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  that,  in  general,  the  wife 
of  the  peafant,  or  of  one  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  has,  in  this  refped;,  the  advantage  over 
the  lady  of  rank,  the  rich  citizen’s  wife,  orthofe 
who  enjoy  a  lefs  degree  of  affluence  *,  for, 
none  but  thefe  have  the  power  of  getting  rid 
of  the  trouble  of  fuckling  their  own  children. 
Thefe  are  generally  weak,  and  delicate  ;  they 
are  frequently  too  young,  and  are  much  more 
expofed  than  the  peafants,  to  hereditary,  or 
communicated  difeafes.  In  fhort,  when  we 
would  make  ufe  of  foreign  nurfes,  we  have  the 
convenience  of  chufing  the  moft  healthy,  and 
jrejeding  thofe  that  are  not  fo. 

In  regard  to  the  conftancy  of  health,  as  it 
depends  on  regimen,  there  is  more  than  one 
pbfervation  to  be  made.  We  ought  firft  to 
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diftinguifh  foreign  nurfes  into  domeftics,  and 
thofe  who  live  out  of  the  houfe.  The  fear  of 
the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  a  bad  regi¬ 
men,  can  only  take  place  where  nurfes  live  in 
their  own  houfes,  knee  a  mother  may  procure 
For  a  domeftic  nurfe,  the  fame  advantages  fhe 
enjoys  herfelf.  It  muft  be  confefled,  that  thefe 
inconveniencies  are  common,  and  the  more  to 
be  feared  in  proportion  to  the  nurfe’s  poverty  j 
and  there  are  even  but  few  ways  of  preventing 
them.  The  peafant’s  wife  is  commonly  but  ill 
fed,  fhe  works  hard,  fleeps  little,  &c.  in  this 
refpedt  then,  the  mother,  and  the  domeftic 
nurfe  have  manifeftly  the  advantage  :  But  the 
domeftic  nurfe  has  the  advantage  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  }  for  fhe  has  all  the  conveniences  the  mo¬ 
ther  can  procure  her,  and  is  not,  like  her,  ex- 
pofed  to  a  thoufand  faults,  in  relation  to  regi¬ 
men,  which  arife  from  the  ftation  of  moft  of 
thefe  mothers,  fuch  as  late  hours,  play,  faults 
in  relation  to  fobriety,  excels,  &c. 

As  to  the  fécond  fource,  the  alterations 
made  in  the  milk,  by  the  pallions,  it  evidently 
appears,  from  experience,  and  the  nature  of 
things,  that  women  who  live,  or  are  educated 
in  the  midft  of  plenty,  are  much  more  fruit¬ 
ful  in  thefe,  than  the  wives  of  the  common 
people.  Education  multiplies  the  objects  of 
the  fenfations,  and  confequently  the  fources  of 
the  pallions.  As  to  the  confiant  caufes  of  cer¬ 
tain  pallions,  and  of  thofe  difpofitions  that  are 
deeply  inherent,  which  furnifh  matter  for  vi¬ 
cious  irregularities,  and  whofe  influence  by  the 
milk  may  be  deduced  from  many  obfervations, 
it  is  evident,  that  they  exift  nearly  in  an  equal 
degree  in  all  dations.  This  is  an  affair  that 
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falls  within  the  notice  of  our  experience.  It  is 
only  obferved,  that  the  vices  of  different  da¬ 
tions  are  not  the  fame,  and  that  they  are  made 
nearly  to  compenfate  for  each  other,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  influence  on  the  animal  ceconomv. 

* 

Thus  the  woman  of  an  elevated  rank  is  not 
fubjedt  to  the  fharneful  vices  that  are  indulged 
by  the  common  people  j  flie  will  neither  eat  to 
excefs,  be  drunken,  nor  choleric,  &c.  nor  will 
the  woman,  amongd  the  lower  people,  be  fo 
commonly  given  up  to  ambition,  love,  envy, 
an  extravagant  fond  nefs  for  play,  to  late  hours, 
inward  difquietude,  &c.  Now,  thefe  latter 
paffions  are  more  prejudicial  to  the  health,  than 
the  former.  We  have  feen  peafants  add  idled 
to  the  vice  of  drinking  wine  to  excefs,  who 
have  neverthelefs  made  excellent  nurfes  *  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  expedt 
the  fame  advantage  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro¬ 
perly,  the  fame  fecurity,  from  a  woman  fuc- 
ceffively  expofed  to  all  the  violence  of  defires, 
vexations,  fancies,  caprices,  and  all  the  other 
flrong  and  powerful  affedtions  of  the  foul,  from 
which  the  vulgar  are  excluded. 

A  fécond  pretence,  in  favour  of  the  ufe  of 
the  mother’s  milk,  is  founded  on  a  philofophi- 
cal  confideration,  and  reds  on  a  certain  imagi¬ 
nary  analogy  between  the  milk  of  each  mother, 

*  I  myfelf,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  fucked  a  woman  of 
this  kind,  and  Ï  can  fafely  fay  it,  with  the  greateft  fuc- 
cefs,  both  with  regard  to  my  ftrength  and  good  health. 
But  this  obfervation  ought  no  more  to  give  credit  to  nurfes 
drinking  wine  to  excefs,  or  even  to  its  moderate  ufe,  than 
the  example  of  fome  drunkards,  who  live  for  a  long  time 
exempt  from  all  kind  of  infirmities^  ought  to  bring  drunken- 
nefs  in  general  into  reputation. 


and 
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and  the  infant  of  which  fhe  is  delivered.  I  fay 
imaginary,  becaufe  no-body,  that  I  know  of, 
has  proved  it,  or  even  eftablifhed  it  by  a  rea- 
fonable  prefiimptiorL. 

M.  Buffon  feems  to  have  adapted  the  preju¬ 
dice  generally  entertained  in  relation  to  wo¬ 
men’s  milk.  How  robufl  foever  the  infant 
may  be,  there  may,  according  to  him,  arife 
great  inconveniencies  from  giving  them  any 
other  nourifhment,  befides  the  nurfe’s  milk, 
before  the  end  of  the  Hrft  month  :  but,  how 
does  this  refledUon  agree  with  the  obfervation 
made  by  the  fame  author,  almoff  immediately 
after  ?  I  ’have  known  in  the  country,  fays  he, 
fome  peafants  who  had  no  other  nurfes  but  ews, 
and  thefe  peafants  were  as  ftrong  and  vigorous 
as  others.  But,  ift.  we  find  few  children  de¬ 
prived  of  women’s  milk,  at  the  month’s  end, 
who  are  not  fed  with  the  milk  of  goats,  cows, 
&c.  and  this  without  any  inconvenience,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  health.  2dly,  In  very  extraordinary 
cafes,  where  milk  is  wanting,  the  infant  is  in. 
no  danger  of  lofing  his  life,  provided  that  care 
be  taken  to  fubflitute  another  nourifhment  pro¬ 
perly  prepared,  and  proportioned  to  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  organs.  In  fhort,  though  it  fhould 
even  be  proved,  that  infants  nourifhed  at  the 
end  of  one  month,  with  any  other  aliment,  be-* 
fides  their  nurfes  milk,  grew  confiderably  lean, 
fhould  we  have  a  right  to  attribute  their  lean- 
nefs  to  the  want  of  milk?  Van-Helmont,  from 
reafons  deduced  from  an  analvfis  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  milk,  prefers  that  of  affes  to  all 
others, and  even  to  that  of  women.  Qua  propter 
etiam,  fays  he,  lac  muliebre/quanquam  nobis  fit 
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fimillimum,  proximum,  muniale,  &  nutritium, 
attamen  cedit  afinino  ob  longævitatem. 

Dionis  it  guilty  of  a  very  great  abfurdity, 
when  he  advances,  that  while  a  mother  fuckles 
her  own  child,  he  is  contented  with  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  milk,  than  when  he  is  fuckled  by 
a  ftranger.  And  more  pofitively  ftill,  in  the 
fame  work,  that  with  half  a  feptier  of  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  milk  a  day,  he  will  grow  falter,  and  be 
in  better  health,  than  with  a  pint  of  the  milk 
of  a  ftrange  nurfe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  good. 

We  mult  however  confefs,  firft,  that  the  age 
of  the  milk  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
age  of  the  infant  to  whom  it  is  given.  An  old 
milk  does  not  agree  with  a  new  born  infant. 
That  ferous  milk,  known  by  the  ancient  phy- 
fiologifts,  by  the  name  of  coloftrum,  fecreted 
in  the  breafts  of  women  foon  after  their  deli¬ 
very,  agrees  admirably  well  with  the  infant  that 
is  but  newly  born,  and  is  ufually  proper,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  to  facilitate  the  excretion 
of  the  meconium  ;  now  it  muft  be  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  milk  of  this  kind  in  the  breafts  of 
a  nurfe,  who,  in  the  moft  common  cafes,  has 
fuckled  her  own  infant  eight  or  nine  months,  and 
always  too  long  for  her  milk  to  be  perfedf.  We 
muft,  however  acknowledge,  that  this  ferous 
quality  in  milk,  is  not  abfolutely  neceftary  for 
the  expulfion  of  the  meconium,  fince  the  w7ant 
of  it  may  be  fupplied  by  whey,  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds,  &c.  2dly,  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
fometimes  a  particular  milk  is  improper  for  a 
particular  child,  who  finds  a  falutary  nourifh- 
4ment  in  that  of  another  nurfe  ;  though  the  milk 
of  the  firft  may  agree  very  well  with  another 
lnfant ,  but  thefe  cafes,  however,  are  very  un¬ 
common, 
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common,  and  the  fuccefs  in  changing  the  nurfe 
depends  much  ofteneron  the  real  badnefs  of  the 
milk  that  was  left,  and  of  the  good  nefs  of  that 
preferred  to  it,  than  of  an  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  between  either  of  thefe  milks,  and 
the  child’s  conftitution  :  it  alfo  happens,  almolt 
as  often,  that  the  infant  pafTes  with  advantage 
from  the  milk  of  its  mother  to  that  of  a 
ftranger.  This  obfervation  is  therefore  of  fmall 
weight,  fince  nothing  can  be  determined  from 
it,  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  either  of  thefe 
methods. 

It  evidently  appears  then,  from  the  forego¬ 
ing  confiderations,  that  the  advantages  and 
difadvantages  of  having  foreign  nurfes,  are 
nearly  equal  ;  however,  from  the  above  cb- 
fervations,  we  may  draw  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  rules  :  lft.  That  the  mother,  who  be¬ 
sides  the  advantages  of  fortune,  has  thofe  of  a 
confirmed  and  vigorous  ft  ate  of  health,  kept 
up  by  a  good  regimen,  a  life  tranquil,  well  re¬ 
gulated,  and  exempt  from  pallions,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  foreign  nurfe.  2dly,  That  this 
laft,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  abfolutely 
preferred  to  a  mother  that  is  weak,  delicate, 
given  up  to  her  paftions,  and  even  to  that  kind 
of  life  which  is  commonly  pradlifed  by  women 
in  ealy  circumftances.  3dly,  That  the  dome- 
ftic  nurfe  is  always  preferable  to  a  nurfe  abroad, 
and  that,  in  hardly  any  cafe,  fhe  is  inferior  to 
the  mother.  4thly,  That  when  under  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  having  recourfe  to  a  nurfe  abroad,  or 
in  the  country,  we  ought  to  chufe  her  that  is 
the  leaft  opprefled  with  poverty. 

It  is  ftill  proper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  to  be 
prefumed,  a  mother  will  take  better  care  of  her 
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infant,  than  a  mere  hireling.  The  tendernefs 
of  which  we  mull  fuppofe  her  to  be  poffef- 
fed,  will  not  permit  her,  like  the  latter,  to 
be  fufpedted  of  a  negligence  pernicious  to  the 
infant,  who  by  its  tender  age  is  expofed  to 
a  thoufand  dangers.  It  is  then  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  fmall  number  of  mothers,  who  have 
the  requifite  degree  of  health,  leifure  and  equa¬ 
nimity,  would  fuckle  their  own  children.  This, 
methinks,  would  produce  an  advantage  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind,  a  mutual  attachment  between  mo¬ 
thers  and  their  children,  and  confequently  a 
Eridfer  union  in  families.  Some  have  imagin¬ 
ed,  that  this  reciprocal  attachment  is  not  merely 
the  effedt  of  living  together,  but  that  it  is  a 
material  property  of  the  milk.  This  pheno¬ 
menon,  if  it  really  exifted,  would  indifputably 
be  to  our  purpofe  ;  but  it  is  not  eftablifhed 
with  fufficient  folidity  ;  and  appears  to  be  only 
the  effedt  of  prejudice.  Among  other  obfer- 
<  vations,  that  feem  to  favour  this  fuppofition, 
it  has  been  obferved  (and  the  fadt  is  really 
ftriking)  that  families  are  not  fo  clolely  united 
at  Paris,  as  in  the  country  -,  and  that  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  city,  there  is  but  little  appear¬ 
ance  of  maternal  love  to  be  found  :  but  it  has 
alfo  been  obferved,  that  thefe  is  nearly  the  fame 
difference  between  Paris  and  the  provinces,  in 
relation  to  the  mutual  affedtion  between  grand¬ 
mothers  and  grand-children,  aunts  and  ne¬ 
phews,  and  even  the  male  relations  of  the  in¬ 
fant.  We  cannot  therefore  fufficiently  perceive 
the  influence  of  the  mother’s  milk  ;  but  are 
here  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  caufes  pofte- 
rior  to  the  fuckling  of  the  infant,  or  that  are 
abfolutely  foreign  to  it,  as  well  as  to  our  fub- 
jeft.  But 
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But  this  lafl  difcuffion  ought  not  to  raife  ths 
fuppofition,  that  we  admit  the  abfolute  ufe  of 
woman’s  milk,  and  ftill  lefs,  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  give  it  the  preference  to  the  two  other 
methods  already  mentioned,  viz.  nurfing  the 
infant  with  cow’s  or  goat’s  milk,  and  with  the 
panada  of  Van-Helmont  -,  on  the  contrary,  we 
repeat,  in  favour  of  both  thefe  methods,  that 
nothing  but  the  regard  due  to  experience  pre¬ 
vents  our  publicly  declaring  for  one  of  them. 
Moreover,  the  cuftom  of  caufing  infants  to  be 
fuckled  by  women,  whether  it  be  by  their  own 
mothers,  or  by  foreign  nurfes,  is  not  on  the 
point  of  experiencing  the  change  which  the 
confiderations  we  have  propofed,  may  one  day 
lead  to.  It  is  not  even  permitted,  that  thofe 
whofe  lives  are  peculiarly  precious,  that  princes 
fhould  be  permitted  to  make  ufe  ot  this  me¬ 
thod,  while  it  can  only  pafs  among!!  us  for  an 
experiment.  It  therefore  becomes  a  necelfary 
part  of  our  fubjedt  to  fet  down  the  qualificati¬ 
ons  of  a  good  nurfe,  and  the  regimen  fhe  ought 
to  obferve. 

We  cannot  give  more  certain  rules,  on  the 
choice  of  nurfes,  than  by  making  known  the 
qualifications  phyficians  require  in  thofe  deftin- 
ed  for  princes.  It  is  only  for  thefe  precious 
infants,  that  this  choice  has  been  clofdy  en¬ 
quired  into,  and  eftablifhed  on  the  judgment 
and  fucceflive  obfervations  of  the  mof!  able 
perlons  of  the  profefilon.  This  method  the 
men-midwives,  and  different  authors,  who  have 
treated  on  this  fubjedt,  have  inferted  in  their 
books,  and  thus  communicated  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  I  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  derive  it 
from  its  fource,  and  what  follows  is  what  has 
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been  communicated  in  a  letter  to  me  by  M. 
Marcot,  firft  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy. 

44  XT  Ô  U  demand,  Sir,  â  particular  account 
44  X  of  the  regimen  obferved  by  the  chil- 
44  dren  of  France,  during  the  time  of  their 
44  fucking,  and  when  they  are  weaned.  I  mult 
44  inform  you,  that  it  is  my  method,  when  they 
44  have  a  good  nurfe,  to  have  them  nourifhed 
44  with  milk  during  the  firft  year.  Thus  we 
44  have  managed,  in  regard  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
64  gundy,  who  has  not  yet  taken  any  other  all  - 
44  mentbefides  his  nurfe’s  milk,  and  who  thrives 
44  very  well.  We  are  going  to  begin  giving 
64  him  fpoon-meat.  There  are,  however,  cafes 
44  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  deviate  from  this 
44  rule  ;  for  example,  when  the  nurfe  has  too 
44  little  milk,  or  it  is  not  fufficiently  nourifh- 
44  ing  ;  which  has  been  the  cafe,  in  relation  to 
44  the  princefs,  who  has  unhappily  fallen  into 
44  the  hands  of  bad  nurfes  Here  we  have  been 
44  neceflarily  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fpoon- 
44  meat,  from  the  infufficiency  of  the  milk. 

44  The  children  of  France  are  ufually  weari- 
44  ed  at  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old,  when 
44  they  have  a  good  ftate  of  health,  and 
44  have  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  teeth.  We 
44  take  care,  before  they  are  weaned,  to  make 
44  them  take  broth,  and  weak  foop  crumed 
44  with  bread,  to  accuflom  them  to  folid  all- 
44  ments.  The  nurfes  ought  to  be  fed  with  all- 
44  ments  that  have  good  juices,  and  are  of  eafy 
44  digeflion,  as  with  foop,  boiled  and  roaft 
44  meat  :  they  ought  to  obferve  rules  of  mo- 
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«  deration,  and  to  abftain  from  fruit,  falads, 

64  and  ragouts. 

44  We  chufe  them  as  near  as  pofîiblç  to  the 
cc  age  of  twenty-five  years,  of  a  good  confti- 
“  tution,  and  free  from  difeafes.  We  give  the 
preference  to  thofe  of  a  brown  complexion, 

«  who  have  white  teeth,  firm  and  red  gums  ; 
cc  and,  in  a  word,  to  thofe  who  have  a  found 
“  mouth,  and  no  rank  fmell  under  the  arm- 
tc  pits.  In  order  to  be  admitted,  they  muft 
C£  have  nurfed  at  leaft  one  child,  and  thofe  who 
44  have  not  are  rejected,  whatever  good  quali¬ 
ty  ties  they  may  have  befide.  We  rejedl  thole 
“  who  have  the  menfes  while  they  fuckle:  but 

if  the  fuckling  of  the  infant  is  advanced,  and 
44  he  is  in  good  health,  we  let  her  finifh  fuck- 
44  ling  him,  though  her  menfes  fhould  appear. 
44  We  feek  for  nurfes  who  are  gay,  lively,  and 
44  in  good  plight,  who  have  firm  breads,  ter- 
44  minating  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  and  her  nip- 
44  pies,  and  indeed  all  the  reft  of  her  perfon, 
<<■  well  proportioned  *. 

44  The  milk,  in  order  to  be  efteemed  good, 
44  muft  be  white,  full  of  cream,  cool,  fweet, 
44  and  of  a  moderate,  confidence.  If  it  be  too 
64  ferous,  or  too  thick  *,  if  it  be  yellowifh, 

*  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  women  whofe  breads  are  not 
perfectly  round,  but  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  are  the  belt 
nurfes,  becaufe  an  infant  may  then  take  into  its  mouth, 
not  only  the  nipple,  but  alfo  a  part  even  of  the  extremity 
of  the  bread.  As  for  the  reft,  the  breads  of  women,  in 
order  to  be  well  placed,  muft  have  the  fame  diftance  be¬ 
tween  one  nipple  and  the  other,  as  there  is  between  the 
nipples  and  the  middle  of  the  hole,  or  dimple  of  the  cla¬ 
vicles,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  thefe  three  points  make  an 
equilateral  triangle. 

45  bluifhy 
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cc  bluifh,  fait,  hot,  or  in  a  fmall  quantity,  thefe 
64  nurfes  are  excluded. 

44  The  proofs  commonly  made  to  afcertain 
44  the  quality  of  the  milk,  are,  tailing  it,  and 
44  letting  a  drop  fall  into  the  eyes,  when,  if  it 
44  makes  the  eyes  fmart,  or  does  not  leave  a 
44  fweetnefs  on  the  tongue,  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing.  We  allure  ourfelves  of  its  confidence 
44  by  the  light,  on  letting  a  little  of  it  run  into 
C4  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  at  length  ftroking 
the  other  hand  upon  it  -,  by  this  it  is  known 
44  whether  the  milk  is  of  a  proper  confidence  ; 
54  that  is,  whether  it  has  that  degree  of  vifco- 
46  fity  which  is  required.  By  this  means  we 
44  alfo judge,  whether  it  be  too  cold  or  hot?, 
44  but  it  is  proper  to  cbferve,  that  the  hand 
44  Ihould  be  placed  very  near  the  nipple,  in  or- 
46  der  to  be  fure  of  the  degree  of  the  milk’s 
44  heat  ;  for  if  the  hand  is  at  a  didance,  the 
44  milk  will  be  cooled  in  its  pafifage  by  the  ini- 
44  preflion  of  the  air. 

44  In  regard  to  the  precautions  taken  to  rock, 
54  clean,  and  fwathe  the  infant,  thefe  are  com- 
t4  monlytruded  to  the  prudence  and  addrefs  of 
54  the  rockers  ;  but  they  are  in  general  to  take 
44  care  of  placing  properly  the  infant's  mem* 
44  bers,  that  they  may  not,  in  fo  tender  an  age, 
44  take  an  ill  bent,  which  is  afterwards  fo 
44  difficult  to  correct.  They  Ihould  alfo  ob- 
44  ferve,  that  the  bandages  are  neither  too  loofe, 
44  nor  too  tight.  They  remove  them  oftener 
44  or  feldomer,  juft  as  the  infant  is  fouled  ;  and 
44  proportion  their  cloaths  to  the  degree  of 
44  heat  or  cold.  It  is  better,  however,  for  the 
44  infant  to  be  covered  too  warm,  than  not  warm 
44  enough.  Infants  require  much  deep. 

IT  2 
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e«  There  are  many  other  obfervations  to  be 
C6  made  on  this  fubjedt  ;  but  thefe  are  the  prin¬ 
ts  cipal.  I  intreat  you  then,  to  be  fatisfied 
«  with  the  particulars  I  have  the  honour  to  lay 
before  you,  and  that  fo  much  the  more,  as 
l  can  fay  nothing  to  you,  which  you  have 
not  thought  of  before  me.” 

4 4  I  am,  &c. 

“  MARCO  T.55 

Among  thefe  qualities  there  are  fome  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  as  the  confirmed  health  of  the 
nurfe,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  milk,  and 
a  certain  regularity  of  conduct  ;  and  there  are 
others  that  procure  but  fmall  advantages, which, 
however,  are  not  to  be  negledted  in  favour  of 
a  prince  -,  but  the  want  of  which,  common  ci¬ 
tizens  are  ufuaily  forced  to  overlook,  fuch  as 
the  nurfe’s  age,  the  circum fiance  of  its  being 
the  fir  ft  or  fécond  infant  fhe  has  fuckled,  her 
being  more  or  lefs  fat,  the  particular  form  of 
her  breads,  the  age  of  the  milk,  fome  flight 
paftions,  &c.  The  diforders  oppofite  to  the 
qualities  of  the  firftclafs,  ought  then  abfolutely 
to  exclude  a  nurfe,  and  even  the  infant’s  mo- 
ther  :  thefe  are  a  fcropholous,  lcorbutic,  or  ve¬ 
nereal  virus,  the  phthific,  a  difpofition  to  a  fe¬ 
ver,  and  mod  of  the  other  chronical  difeafes  ; 
too  fmall  a  quantity  of  milk,  or  a  too  great 
depravation  of  it,  as  its  being  abfolutely  fe¬ 
rons,  or  its  being  evidently  unfit  for  nourifh- 
ment  from  fome  lefs  fenfible  quality;  the  nurfe’s 
being  known  to  be  with  child,  a  propenfity  to 
gluttony,  the  being  choleric,  a  drunkard,  &c. 

We 
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We  can  in  no  cafe  be  reduced  to  make  ufe  of 
the  milk  of  fuch  perfons  as  thefe,  fince,  fup- 
poling  that  we  were  under  tht  ablolute  want 
of  all  other  nourifhment,  there  would  always 
be  left  the  milk  of  animals.  We  ought,  as 
much  as  poftible,  to  procure  the  advantages 
that  depend  on  the  fécond  clafs,  but  the  con¬ 
trary  inconveniences  are  not  fufficient  reafons 
of  exclufion  :  we  ought  only  to  endeavour  to 
compenfate  for  them  by  other  advantages,  and 
to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  them  only  from 
the  impofhbility  of  making  a  better  choice.  If 
we  found,  for  example,  a  nurfe  perfectly 
healthy,  who  had  plenty  of  milk  of  the  con- 
fiftence  and  tafte  required,  we  fhould  not  rejedl 
her,  becaufe  fhe  is  fair,  or  a  little  too  lean  ;  for 
its  being  the  fir  ft  time  of  her  fuckling,  for 
her  having  been  delivered  fix  or  feven  months 
before,  for  her  being  a  little  addicfted  to  anger, 
love,  &c. 

Moreover,  was  it  proved,  that  among  the 
laft,  there  was  one  who  had  all  thefe  qualities, 
and  that  ahe  mother  was  abfolutely  deprived  of 
them,  it  feems  as  if  the  very  title  of  mother  ought 
to  counter- balance  them,  and  make  her  deferve 
the  preference. 

Let  us  now  pafs  to  the  regimen  of  nurfes, 
In  the  firft  place,  they  ought  to  make  ufe  of 
fuch  aliments  as  are  of  an  eafy  digeftion,  and 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  give  no  room  to  fear  a 
vomiting  and  loofenefs  ;  thefe  ought  to  con¬ 
tain  but  little  fait,  and  little  of  any  kind  of 
fpice,  and  be  capable  of  furnifhing  a  fweet  and 
plentiful  chyle,  that  can  only  excite  the  organs  in 
a  moderate  degree  ;  which  being  directed  with¬ 
out  labour  and  irritation,  will  let  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  enjoy  that  equal  and  moderate  motion, 
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fo  favourable  to  the  prefervation  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  the  fecretions,  to  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  humours,  and  to  the  perfection  of 
the  milk. 

Thefe  aliments  are  broth,  the  jelly  of  meat  ; 
fowl,  roafted  or  boiled  ;  butchers  meat,  roaft> 
ed,  boiled,  or  broiled  ;  fuch  game  as  contain  a 
good  juice,  as  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks, 
the  infalubrity  of  black  meat  not  being  yet  well 
demonftrated ;  eggs:  farinaceous  meats,  as  rice, 
peeled  barley,  vermicelli  ;  fuch  roots,  greens, 
and  pulfe  as  are  truly  nourifhing,  as  turnips, 
lettuce,  peafe-foop,  lentils,  beans,  &c.  certain 
fruits,  the  ufe  of  which  has  been  found  favour¬ 
able  to  health,  as  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  and 
pears,  either  from  the  tree,  or  baked  with  fu- 
gar,  &c.  Nurfes  fhould,  on  the  contrary,  ab- 
il'ain  from  ail  flefh  that  is  coarfe,  hard  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  digeftion,  fuch  as  pork,  wild  boar,  the 
heart  and  kidneys  of  large  animals,  and  the 
gizzards  of  birds  ;  fhe  fhould  eat  little  or  none 
at  all  of  ragouts  :  nor  fhould  fhe  eat  falads  and 
green  fruit ,  or  thofe  that  by  observation  have 
been  found  to  be  dangerous  ;  as  tor  inffance, 
apricots,  plums,  almonds,  nuts,  melons,  and 
figs,  are  abfolutely  forbidden  them.  It  is 
prudent  not  to  permit  them  to  drink  milk  *, 
for  the  ufe  of  milk  with  any  other  aliment  is 
never  without  danger.  Phyficians  very  unani- 
rnoufly  agree,  that  the  moft  certain  method  of 
making  ufe  of  this  aliment  medicinally,  is  to 
order  it  for  the  whole  nourifhment.  But  a  nurfe 
cannot  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  regimen,  as  well 
becaufe  it  would  not  produce  a  lufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  nourifhment,  as  becaufe  it  would  be  un- 
neceffary  to  impofe  fo  fevere  a  diet,  without  any 

rea! 
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real  advantage  ;  for  the  analogy  between  the 
milk  that  ferved  for  the  nude’s  aliment,  and 
that  fecreted  in  her  breads,  can  be  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  a  del u five  preemption  in 
favour  of  milk,  that  ought  necdfarily  to  yield  to 
the  obfervations  by  which  it  is  contradicted  :  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  make  a  perfon  intirely  re¬ 
nounce  this  opinion,  if  he  obferves,  that  the 
milk  that  is  juft  fwallowecl,  undergoes  in  the 
ftomach,  and  the  other  organs  of  chyiification, 
the  fame  changes  as  any  other  aliment  ;  that  it 
furnifhes  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  ex¬ 
crement  -,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  matter  more  proper,  more  abund¬ 
ant,  and  more  analagous  to  the  milk  of  the 
nurfe. 

It  is  impoflihle  to  give  general  rules  on  the 
moderate  ufe  of  wine,  coffee,  and  chocolate. 
Cuftom  commonly  renders  them  fo  indifferent, 
that  we  cannot  fee  that  any  advantage  would 
arife  from  forbidding  the  ufe  of  them  to  a 
nurfe  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  drink  them, 
and  who  has  no  diforder  that  can  be  reafonably 
imputed  to  the  ufe  of  them. 

The  choice  of  the  nurfe \s  aliments  being  fix¬ 
ed,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  but  to  regulate 
the  quantity,  and  determine  the  number  of  her 
meals.  We  find  that  we  are  here  obliged  to 
combat  a  prejudice  very  generally  received. 
Almoft  all  nudes  imagine,  that  it  is  very  health¬ 
ful  to  eat  much  and  often  :  They  pretend  to 
draw  two  advantages  from  this  double  fault  in 
their  regimen  ,  and  flatter  themfelves,  that  by 
the  firft  they  procure  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk  ;  and  by  the  fécond,  that  they  conftantly 
obtain  a  frefh  and  new  fupply  :  But,  befides 
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the  general  inconveniences  of  repletion,  .  and 
the  frequency  of  repafls,  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  digeftion,  and  even  the  fecretion  of  the 
milk,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
milk  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  ali¬ 
ments.  A  mafs  exceflively  large  of  alimentous 
matter,  can  he  but  imperfectly  digefted,  and 
çonfequently  muff  furnifh  much  excrement,  and 
little  chyle.  Yhe  repalfs  being  too  frequent, 
mult  neceftarily  difturb  the  order  of  the  natural 
fundi  ions  ;  and  this  muff  affedf  the  fecretion 
and  elaboration  of  the  milk.  The  belief  that 
frefh  milk,  or  that  produced  by  a  meal  taken 
a  fhort  time  before,  muff  be  more  falutary 
than  that  which  is  furnifhed  by  a  digeftion  per¬ 
formed  at  a  greater  diffance  of  time,  is  abfo- 
lutely  contrary  to  experience  ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  the  milk  which  an  infant  fucks  in  the 
morning,  when  the  nurfe  has  not  eaten  for  nine 
or  ten  hours,  is  as  good  as  that  fhe  gives  it'  a 
fhort  time  after  fhe  has  taken  refrefhment.  If 
there  was  any  obfervable  difference,  it  would 
be  more  natural  to  conclude,  that  her  breads 
contained  only  a  milk  that  was  crude,  or  at 
leaft  ill  mixed,  immediately  after  a  meal  }  and 
that  it  has  not  acquired  its  confidence,  or  ho¬ 
mogeneity,  till  after  it  has  been  fubjebf  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  concodiion  in  the  breafts.  We  therefore 
advife  nurfes  to  make  only  three  or  four  meals 
a  day,  at  regular  hours,  and  to  ciiftribute  them 
at  nearly  equal  diftances  :  for  example,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The 
nurfes  of  princes  eat  but  four  times  a  day  ;  they 
have  their  breakfaft,  their  dinner,  their  colla¬ 
tion,  and  their  dipper  fixed. 
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Though  exercife  be,  in  general,  ufeful  in 
preferving  the  health  of  nurles,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  reduce  this  to  an  abfolute  law  -,  we  mu  ft, 
in  this  refpedf,  give  way  to  their  ufuai  hahic 
and  humour. 

Another  falfe  opinion,  which  is  Hill  more 
generally  received,  is,  that  long  deep  is  very 
advantageous,  and  that  its  excels  can  never  be 
prejudicial.  People  have  doubtlefs  not  {Effici¬ 
ently  reflected,  that  the  benefit  we  have  reafon 
to  expedt  from  deep,  is  not  in  proportion  to 
its  duration  ;  and  that  thole  functions  which 
it  favours,  when  it  is  but  moderate,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  difturbed  by  its  being  unneceiïarily 
prolonged.  This  faét  is  generally  allowed  by 
phyficians.  The  celebrated  Sanctorius,  whole 
experiments  are  fo  exadt,  has  demonftrated, 
that  the  perfpiration,  wThich  was  encreafed 
during  a  deep  of  fix  or  Even  hours,  was  at 
length  condderably  diminidied,  when  it  was 
carried  beyond  its  bounds  ;  that  awaking  in  the 
firft  cafe,  was  followed  by  a  date  of  agility, 
vigour,  and  clearnefs  of  ideas,  which  are  evi¬ 
dent  flgns  of  health  ;  and  that  in  the  fécond  it 
was  fucceeded  by  heavinefs,  flupid,  and  be¬ 
numbed  faculties,  and  an  uneafinefs  capable  of 
leading  to  an  habitual  melancholy,  which  is  in- 
difputably  the  mo  ft  dangerous  of  all  the  palli¬ 
ons  to  the  foundation  of  health.  People  con- 
ftantly  require  vivacity  and  gaiety  in  nurfes  *, 
but  they  may,  however,  affure  themfelves,  that 
it,  is  almoft  impoffible  to  find  thefe  qualities  in 
a  woman  who  deeps  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
every  night.  As  to  the_  inconveniencies  that 
attend  too  little  deep,  they  are  known  by  every 
body  j  but  there  are  fcarce  any  nurfes,  except 

thofe 
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thole  in  the  country,  who  are  women  that  can¬ 
not  be  corrected  by  precepts,  that  are  guilty 
of  this  bad  regimen. 

We  cannot  more  reafonably  flatter  ourfelves, 
that  medicinal  laws  fliould  put  a  flop  to  the 
paillons,  againft  which  fo  many  other  laws 
have  been  made  without  effebl.  Happily,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  filence  of  thofe  to  which  women 
are  moil  expofed  by  their  dation,  can  deter¬ 
mine  them  to  fuckle  their  children  ;  for  it  is 
not  commonly  the  women  who  are  gay,  volup¬ 
tuous,  fond  of  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  of  late 
hours,  play,  &c.  who  refolve  to  undergo  the 
fatigue,  conflraint,  and  trouble  that  attends  the 
date  of  a  nurfe.  However,  as  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  pallions  are  in  a  manner  infinite, 
efpecially  amongft  the  women,  if  any  one  is 
found,  who  would  join  the  tendernefs  of  a  mo¬ 
ther,  and  the  defire  of  fuck  ling  her  infant,  to 
the  propen fities  that  arife  from  rank,  fortune, 
and  a  genteel  education,  we  have  at  lead  ful¬ 
filled  our  duty,  by  reprefenting,  that  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  a  nurfe  requires  the  facrifice  of  the  ufe, 
and  efpecially  the  excefs,  of  thefe  pleafures. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  wives  of 
the  common  people,  and  efpecially  thofe  in  the 
country,  have  but  few  dangerous  pallions;  and 
we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  adding,  that  it 
is  almod  impofdble  to  make  medicinal  precepts 
reach  them,  and  to  correct  them  by  this  abid¬ 
ance. 

There  now  remains  but  one  more  prejudice 
to  combat  with  on  the  fubiebt  of  nurfes.  It  is 
dill  believed  (and  thiserror  hasatprefent  taken 
as  deep  root  among  phyficians  as  among  the 
red'  of  the  people)  that  nurfes  ought  to  be  ab- 

folutely 
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folutely  deprived  of  all  commerce  with  their 
huibands  -,  by  this  rule  they  have  pretended  to 
remedy  two  inconveniences  :  the  hr  ft  is,  the 
perturbation  or  diforder  which,  it  is  imagin-, 
ed,  muft  arife  from  the  conjugal  embraces  1 
and  the  fécond  is,  preventing  the  danger  of 
pregnancy.  But,  methinks,  they  have  not  fuf- 
ficiently  reflected  on  the  contrary  inconvenien¬ 
ces  ;  which  being,  however,  fuch  as  exadly 
counterbalance  them,  it  appears  moft  prudent 
to  determine  in  favour  of  the  contrary  method. 
Joubert,  in  hfs  treatife  on  Popular  Errors,  has 
difcufted  this  queftion  with  a  juftnefs  and  pre- 
cifion  *,  that  leaves  us  nothing  to  add,  but  the 

follow- 

*  The  other  manner  of  being  over-heated  is  by  love, 
in  which  mothers,  who  commit  the  buckling  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  nurfes,  are  very  often  guilty  of  a  miftake,  as  I 
fhall  presently  ftiew.  If.  the  nurfe  is  married,  they  will 
not  fairer  her  hufband  to  lie  with  her,  and  that  for  fear  of 
disordering  her  milk  ;  for  this,  indeed,  they  have  fome 
reafon,  though  all  the  reafons  that  are  to  be  urged,  are  not 
on  their  fide  :  for  it  is  much  better  for  the  nurfe  to  have 
the  company  of  her  hufband  with  prudence  and  modera¬ 
tion,  than  for  her  to  burn  with  love.  The  grand  defire, 
when  unfatisfied,  is  the  chief  of  thofe  that  diforder  the 
milk,  as  may  be  feen  by  very  amorous,  nurfes,  who  are  in¬ 
flamed  with  a  reillefs  longing  for  the  embraces  of  their 
huibands.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  fuller  thefe  to  quench 
a  little  this  violent  third:,  than  to  conftrain  them  to  be 
thus  confumed  by  a  flow  fire  ?  You  may  fee  them  fome- 
times  fo  difturbed  by  the  amorous  paflion,  as  to  lofe  all  in¬ 
clination  to  eat  or  fleep.  Who  can  doubt  of  the  milk  be¬ 
ing  then  difturbed,  and  that  the  breaks  are  then  in  danger 
of  being  exhaufted  ?  The  nurfe  is  to  be  well  fed  ;  to  have 
her  belly  full  of  fleep,  and  to  do  but  little  work  :  this  is  a 
regimen  that  incites  to  concupifcence  ;  and,  if  a  woman, 
lazy,  well  fed,  in  good  plight,  and  attacked  by  this  appe¬ 
tite,  is  conftrained  wholly  to  abflain  from  its  gratification, 
1  think  her  milk  will  not  be  the  better  for  it  ;  for,  befides 
!  its  being  heated  and  difordered,  it  will,  like  the  reft  of 
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following  reflexion.  Either  nurfes  are  of  a  con- 
flitution  that  makes  them  warmly  defire  the 
commerce  of  their  hufbands  ;  or*  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  indifferent  to  the  pleafures  of 
the  marriage  bed.  In  the  fir  ft  cafe,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  defire  excited,  and  always  encreafed 
by  privation,  will  be  more  prejudicial  to  the 
nurfe’s  health,  and  the  goodnefs  of  her  milk, 
than  the  moderate  ufe  of  the  company  of  her 

hufband. 

her  perfon,  have  the  fmell  of  a  goat  ;  for  which  reafon,  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  have  the  moderate  enjoyment 
of  her  hufband,  than  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  it,  and 
kept  at  a  dihance  from  him.  And,  why  not  ?  Are  the 
wives  of  our  labourers,  artrlfs,  tradefmen,  and  others,  who 
commonly  fuckle  their  children,  excluded  from  the  beds  of 
their  hufbands  r  Or,  do  their  hufbands  never  embrace  them 
while  they  are  nurfes  ?  We  know  that  they  do  it  without 
fcruple  ;  and,  are  their  children  more  *eak,  or  fickly, 
than  thofe  of  our  rich  citizens,  too  cautious  ladies,  and  af¬ 
fected  women  of  quality  ? 

But  the  principal  reafon  is,  they  are  afraid,  if  the  nurfe 
has  any  commerce  with  her  hufband,  fhe  will  become  preg¬ 
nant,  and  the  infant  fuck  bad  milk:  It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  nurfe  may  not  know  of  her  being  with  child,  before 
the  milk  has  been  fome  time  fpoiled  ;  for  moil  women  have 
not  the  menfes  while  they  fuckle,  and,  on  this  account,  fel- 
dom  know  of  their  being  with  child  till  there  is  a  fault  in 
their  milk  :  And  others, who  have  the  menfes,  are  very  often 
pregnant  a  month  before  they  perceive  it  ;  but  what  is  hill 
worle,  many  nurfes  who  know  of  their  being  with  child, 
for  fear  of  being  difcharged,  take  no  notice  of  it,  till  they 
have  not  a  drop  of  milk  left,  and  thus  the  infant  is  greatly 
injured.  Thefe  are  the  principal  reafons  advanced  by  the 
good  women,  for  their  not  fuffering  the  nurfes  who  fuckle 
their  children  to  know  man.  But  the  inconveniences  I 
have  already  alledged,  counterbalance  thefe  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  on  being  put  into  the  balance  of  equity,  bear 
down  the  fcale  ;  for  the  heated  milk  of  a  woman,  who 
impatiently  longs  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  hufband,  is 
much  worfe,  and  more  prejudicial,  than  that  of  a  woman 
with  child.  The  ladies,  who  but  ill  underhand  this  rea.- 

foning, 
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hufband.  Medicinal  obfervations  prove,  that 
the  fruftrating  of  this  appetite  is  attended  with 
j  the  moft  dangerous  effects,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  that  its  being  moderately  gratified,  has 
ever  been  attended  with  the  leaft  inconvenience 
with  refpedt  to  health.  As  to  the  fécond  cafe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  habit  of  body  which,  in 
this  relpect,  conftitutes  a  ftate  of  indifference, 
fuppofes  a  kind  of  inertitude,  or  infenfibility  in 
the  organs,  that  renders  them  incapable  of  be- 

foning,  will  fay,  thut  I  advife  fuckling  infants  with  the 
milk  of  a  woman  with  child  :  but,  by  their  leave,  I  do  not 
!  fay  this  by  way  of  advice,  but  rather  {hew,  that  with  refpedt 
1  to  infants  in  the  country,  and  thofe  of  poor  people, who  feed 
j  groily,  the  milk  of  their  mothers,  when  with  child,  is  not 
prejudicial.  I  don’t  fay,  that  it  would  do  no  hurt  to  the  de¬ 
licate  conflitutions  of  the  infants  of  good  families,  as  well 
becaufe  their  parents  are  fed  with  great  delicacy,  as  be« 
caufe  they  do  not  fuck  the  milk  of  their  mothers.  I  have 
fufficiently  fhewn  themiftake  of  thofe  who  think  it  ftrange, 
that  a  nurfe  fhould  enjoy  her  amours  :  but  T  would  always 
be  underhoed  to  mean  this  as  done  modeftly  and  foberly  ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  freely  a£l  when  left  at  liberty  : 
for  if  it  be  done  privately,  and  by  health,  they  will  be  fo 
inhamed  as  to  double  the  mifehief  :  the  milk  will  be  more 
difordered,  and  the  nurfe,  by  this  means,  fooner  got  with 
child.  She  is,  in  this  cafe,  like  a  drunkard  from  whom 
the  wine  is  locked  up;  who,  if  he  finds  the  key  of  the 
cellar-door,  takes  as  much  as  he  can  drink  :  but  leave  the 
wine  freely  to  him,  that  he  may  drink  when  he  is  difpofed 
to  it,  and  he  will  drink  feldomer,  and  be  more  fober.  1 
thank  you,  Sir,  will  the  nurfes  fay,  when  they  hear  this, 
you  have  fpoken  well  in  our  favour,  this  is  a  good  receipt, 
and  we  will  fee  it  faithfully  taken.  You  are  certainly  an 
excellent  phyfician.  The  miftrefles,  on  the  contrary,  will 
think  I  am  fond  of  nurfes,  and  love  to  carefs  them.  It  is 
certainly  true,  that  I  love  the  nurfes,  and  that  the  woman 
in  the  world,  whom  I  love  beft,  has  fuckled  all  my  chil¬ 
dren,  as  long  as  her  milk  would  permit,  and  I  have  not, 
on  that  account,  avoided  lying  with,. and  making  love  to 
her,  as  the  better  half  of  myielf  :  and  thank  God,  our 
children  have  been  well  nurfed,  and  are  well  grown.  I 
do  not  give  that  advice  to  others,  which  I  do  not  take 
myfelf. 
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ing  excited,  at  lead:  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
produce  in  the  animal  œconomy  an  agitation 
attended  with  fenfible  effedts  :  in  this  cafe  then, 
the  enjoyment,  or  privation  of  the  pleafures  of 
love,  are  abfolutely  indifferent  with  refpedt  to 
the  health  of  fuch  nurfes. 

It  is  eafy  to  conclude  from  thefe  two  obfer- 
vations,  that  in  the  impoffibility  phyficians  are 
under,  in  relation  to  the  neceffities  of  each  nurfe 
in  particular,  a  general  law  ought  to  be  efta- 
blifhed,  that  may  provide  for  all  cafes  with  the 
lead:  poffible  inconvenience.  Now,  this  law 
we  may  give  from  Joubert,  and  the  mod:  ju¬ 
dicious  part  of  the  men-midwives  -,  that  is,  not 
to  feparate  nurfes  from  their  hufbands,  on  con¬ 
dition,  that  the  nurfe  fhall  be  changed  if  die  is 
found  with  child,  or  if  it  appears  time  to  wean 
the  infant.  If  it  was  neceffary,  however,  not 
to  rifk  the  lad:  inconvenience,  and  to  feparate 
the  nurfe  from  her  hufband,  as  is  fcrupuloudy 
pradfifed,  with  refpedt  to  thofe  of  princes,  they 
ought,  methinks,  to  require  in  the  nurfes  de- 
figned  for  them,  a  very  different  conflitution, 
and  lefs  lively  padions;  and  there  are  many  fen¬ 
fible  figns  by  which  the  phyfician  might  decide 
this  point  with  the  greated:  certainty. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  treat  of  the  regimen 
of  the  infant,  in  relation  to  the  aliment  he 
ought  to  take.  It  appears,  at  firlf,  impoffible 
to  give  rules  on  the  quantity  of  the  milk.  All 
nurfes,  and  even  thofe  of  princes,  that  are  un¬ 
der  the  diredtion  of  phyficians,  give  the  bread: 
to  the  infant,  as  often  as  he  feems  to  defire 
it,  and  wait  till  he  leaves  it  himfelf.  Thus  the 
quantity  is  varied  according  to  the  appetite  of 
infants  :  and,  I  believe  there  can  be  no  great 

danger 
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danger  in  fuffering  them,  thus  to  fatisfy  their 
hunger  ;  for  it  is  to  he  prefumed,  that  nothing 
but  mere  neceffity  can  make  them  covet  an  ali¬ 
ment  which  continual  ufe  muff  render  but  lit¬ 
tle  grateful,  to  the  palate.  However,  if.it  be 
obferved,  that  fome  have  a  'voracity  that  is 
freq  ently  followed  by  a  vomiting  or  loofenefs, 
they  fhould  be  reftrained  to  a  lels  quantity  of 
milk,  notwithstanding;  the  ooinion  of  the  nurfes, 
who  commonly  have  not  the  ieaft  apprehen.fi- 
on  from  the  fpontaneous  vomitings  of  infants, 
which  they  confider  even  as  a  fign  of  health. 

They  alfo  fall  under  the  inconvenience  of 
overloading  the  flomach  of  infants,  or  of  too 
often  renewing  its  office,  by  giving  them  fuck 
as  often  as  they  cry,  or  cannot  fleep,  as  if  their 
pains  and  wakeful  nefs  could  arife  from  no  other 
caufe  but  hunger.  This  practice,  befides  this 
principal  fault,  has  fall  another,  not  lefs  effen- 
tial,  and  that  is,  that  they  only  difguife  or  ap- 
peafe  the  real  evil  that  excites  the  cries  of  the 
infant,  the  caufe  of  which  we  might  have 
ftruggled  againft  more  efficacioufly,  if  it  was 
difcovered  or  reafonably  fufpedted.  The  gripes, 
or  cholic,  for  infcance,  might  have  been  removed 
by  lenitives,  flight  purges,  or  cordials  -,  the 
worms  would  have  yielded  to  purgatives  or  bit¬ 
ters  -,  inftead  of  which,  by  being  fatisfied  with 
amufing  the  infant,  and  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  diverting  his  pain,  or  even  really  calm¬ 
ing  his  anguiffi,  they  remove  only  a  fymptom, 
the  caufe  remains,  and  the  diforder  makes  a 
rapid  and  dangerous  progrefs. 

Pap,  or  wheat  four,  diluted  in  milk  or  wa¬ 
ter,  and  made  of  a  certain  confidence,  is  the 
frit  folid  aliment  given  to  young  children.  It. 

has 
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has  been  obferved  *,  that  flour  mixes  bettfcf 
with  milk  than  other  nonrifhing  fubftances, 
and,  for  inftance,  better  than  with  gravy.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  then  in  the  right  in  having  recourfe  to 
it,  when  it  is  time  to  feed  an  infant  with  fome- 
thing  more  than  milk,  or  they  are  forced  by 
the  infufficiency  of  the  nurfe’s  milk,  to  make 
an  early  ufe  of  this  aliment. 

But  another  confideration  prefents  itfelf  : 
Are  they  not  fometimes  reduced  to  this  expe¬ 
dient  in  cafes  where  this  refource,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  only  one,  is  not  the  bed  ?  Is  not 
the  mixture  of  the  milk  of  feverai  nurfes,  and 
even  the  milk  of  a  (ingle  nurfe,  and  that  of  a 
cow,  or,  in  fhort,  the  choice  of  a  nurfe  who 
has  a  greater  quantity  of  milk,  preferable  to  the 
early  ufe  of  pap?  I  his  fadt  is  not  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  determined  by  obfervation,  and  thofe 
opinions  that  favour  the  laft  method  are  not  al¬ 
together  free  from  a  fufpicion  of  partiality. 

It  mayjuflly  be  advanced,  that  the  common 
pap  is  an  aliment  imperfect,  and  contrary  to 
health  :  a  much  better  is  prepared  with  the 
flour  of  wheat  malt,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  France 
in  brewing  ale.  The  germination  of  the  wheat 
is  produced  by  a  flight  kind  of  fermentation, 
exadlly  equivalent  to  that  we  produce  in  dough 
for  making  bread.  There  is  therefore  the  fame 
difference  between  the  common  pap,  and  the 
pap  made  of  malt,  as  between  our  beft  bread 
and  that  made  without  leven,  or  the  large 
cakes  made  of  unlevened  dough,  pie-cruft,  &c. 
This  kind  of  pap  is  wholly  unknown  in  many  ‘ 
provinces,  as  for  inftance,  in  Languedoc,  and 
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panada  is  ufed  in  its  Head.  Children  in  gene¬ 
ral  are  there  much  more  healthful  ,  the  rickets 
and  evil,  fo  common  at  Paris,  are  there  fcarce- 
3  y  known,  I  would  not  pofitively  affert,  that 
the  ufe  or  pap  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  thefe  two 
difeafes,  which  are  almoft  endemical  in  Paris, 
and  the  ifle  of  France.  It  appears,  however, 
very  natural  to  propofe  this  as  a  doubt,  and  to 
give  it  as  one  reafon  for  the  exclulion  of  pap, 
which  is  profcribed  el  few  he  re  from  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  the  molt 
exad  analogy  deduced  from  the  indance  of  fer¬ 
mented  and  unlevened  bread.  Now,  experi¬ 
ence  is  doubtlefs  as  much  in  favour  of  the  Hr  ft, 
as  it  is  againft  the  ufe  of  the  fécond. 

Van-Helmont,  whofe  authority,  in  thefe 
matters,  deferves  great  refpedl,  has  formed  his 
jelly  for  the  nourifhnient  of  infants,  with  bread, 
and  not  with  unfermented  flour.  For  this 
reafon,  we  have  given  the  preference  to  pa¬ 
nada  and  to  pap  made  with  malt,  in  cafes  where 
the  ufe  of  pap  is  become  neceffary*. 

We  give  as  a  rule,  which  ought  to  be  flridlly 
obferved,  that  children  at  the  bread  ought  only 
to  have  milk,  panada,  or  pap  made  with  malt. 
Many  nurfes  praftife  the  cuftorn  of  giving  the 
bread  to  children  that  are  already  drong,  and 
who  dill  fuck  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fix  teen, 
and  even  at  twenty  months,  two  years,  or  even 


*  De  panis  medulla  quis  moveret  con  trove  rfi  am  ?  Ilia 
qnidem  occulta,  levis,  8$  in  aëream  fubllantiam  quafi  re- 
foluta  (Ü  dente  cohteritur)  coluquefcit  falivæ  fôlitiS  acedia. 
At  vero  de  maki  farina  ft  quis  eat  inficias,  ponet  omne  dn- 
bium  ubi  refpexerit  in  prævias  quæ  circa  raaltum  iriititu- 
untur  operationes,  antrquam  ad  vine m  obtinendum  cado 
tandem  in  fundatur.  la  Ibeje  de  M.  Latter. 
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at  a  more  advanced  age  ;  for  there  are  nurfes, 
and  mothers  elpecially,  who  fuffer  ftrong  in¬ 
fants  to  fuck  till  two  and  a  half,  and  even  three 
years  -,  and  thefe  women  at  the  fame  time  give 
to  thefe  very  children  fome  of  almoft  all  the 
food  with  which  they  themfelves  are  nourifhed  j 
and  it  mull  be  confeffed,  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deprive  infants  who  are  ftrong,  and  of 
a  certain  age,  of  at  lead:  a  part  of  thefe  ali¬ 
ments.  But  this  cuftom  cannot  be  followed 
without  its  producing  ill  effects  -,  for  we  again 
repeat  the  obfervation,  that  milk  is  very  im¬ 
proper  to  be  mixed  with  moil  other  aliments  : 
and  even  the  broth  we  are  obliged  to  give  to 
infants  fome  time  before  they  are  weaned,  is 
not  without  danger,  as  we  fhall  fhew  more  at 
large  in  the  fir  ft  chapter  of  the  fécond  book. 

We  fhall  add  no  more  on  this  fubjedt,  but  a 
word  or  two  on  the  practice,  which  is  commo¬ 
dious  enough,  of  rendering  nurfes  medicinal, 
by  making  them  take  remedies  that  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  effecft  on  their  infants.  Alteratives 
may  by  this  way  be  communicated  to  infants, 
as  the  light  nitrous  vegetables,  aromatics,  bit¬ 
ters,  &c.  and  even  fome  purgatives,  whofe 
principal  virtue  conflits  in  the  activity  of  their 
parts,  as  fena,  white  rofes,  &c.  But  it  muft 
be  obferved,  i.  That  the  nurfe  ought  not  to 
experience  any  evacuation  *  by  the  aftion  of 
thefe  medicines  ;  that  moreefpecially  flie  ought 
not  to  be  purged,  and  that  their  effedt,  as  alte¬ 
ratives,  ought  even  to  be  very  flight.  2.  That 
the  adlion  of  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  be  fuch 
as  to  produce  any  alteration  in  the  compofition 

*  We  afTcrt  this,  notwithftanding  the  contrary  opinion 
of  Mercuriali?,  Claudinus,  Ranchin,  &c. 

of 
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of  the  milk  itfelf  ;  but  that  the  medicinal  parts 
in  the  mille,  be  only  a  diffolution  of  thofe  parts 
in  the  milk  unaltered  ^  and*  moreover,  that 
the  milk  has  not,  by  this  mixture,  any  lafte  ca*  : 
pable  of  difgufting  the  infant. 

CHAP.  VL 

Of  the  fecretion  of  the  faliva,  itching  of  the 
gums,  corals,  dentition,  &c. 

WE  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  difeafès, 
nutrition,  and  education  of  infants  in 
the  firft  month  after  their  birth.  The  confe- 
quences  of  their  growth  are  pointed  out  by  par¬ 
ticular  changes  which  ought  to  be  obferved  : 
They  fhould,  for  a  certain  time,  be  nourifhed 
only  with  milk,  or  certain  liquid  aliments  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  delicacy  of  their  organs,  and 
they  have  yet  no  need  of  any  aliments  capable 
of  too  much  accelerating  the  encreafe  of  their 
ilrength.  Their  ftomachs,  and  other  vifeera, 
are  fupple,  foft,  and  pliant  ;  all  their  mem¬ 
bers  partake  of  this  weaknefs  ^  they  can  neither 
walk,  defend  themfelves,  nor  make  any  conh- 
derable  effort',  but  in  proportion  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  towards  the  ufe  for  which  nature  has 
defigned  them,  they  become  more  adtive  and 
vigorous,  their  organs  acquire  new  Ilrength, 
and  demand  frefh  affiftance. 

This  change  is  more  fenfible  in  the  mouth, 
than  in  all  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  its  bony  parts 
extend  themfelves  ;  the  anfradtuofities  of  the 
nbftrils  and  upper  jaw,  neceffary  for  the  mo¬ 
dulation  of  the  voice,  begin  to  form  themfelves, 
the  jaws  gather  ftrength,  the  teeth  appear,  and 

I  2  -  occa- 
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oteafion  the  infant  many  inconveniences,  which 
it  is  efferitially  neceiTary  for  us  to  know,  and 
the  treatment  of  which  ought  never  to  be  ne- 

11  begin  with  two  important  remarks  ^ 
the  one  anatomical,  and  the  other  founded  on 
the  animal  œcenomy. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  alveoli,  or  fockets  of 
the  jaws  of  an  infant,  are  neither  of  the  fize 
nor  confidence  and  folidity  of  thofe  in  adults. 
They  are  only  a  kind  of  border  of  bone,  more  or 
lefs  apparent,  in  the  interior  part  is  found  the 
buds  of  the  teeth,  which  Hippocrates  was  not 
ignorant  of,  and  which  Columbus,  as  well  as 
fame  of  the  moderns,  has  defcribed.  Thefe 
buds  are  fmall  veficles  full  of  a  glutinous  or 
pulpous  fubdance  ;  each  vefide  is  formed  by 
many  layers  or  beds  of  a  cellular  fubdance, 
which  may  be  didindtly  perceived  in  the  great 
teeth  of  young  animals,  as  in  young  calves, 
where  we  may  didinguifh  the  folds  and  circum¬ 
volutions  of  that  membrane,  or  in  other  words, 
its  layers  or  beds.  The  pulpous  fubdance  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  folds,  is  nothing  but  the  nouri fil¬ 
ing  juice,  which  is  afterwards  applied  to  form 
layer  upon  layer,  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
principal  veficles.  Thus,  by  the  application 
of  different  layers  of  this  glutinous  fubdance, 
the  teeth,  and  all  their  different  parts  are  form¬ 
ed.  The  veffels  and  nerves  that  belong  to  them, 
vivify  the  nourifhing  juice,  give  it  motion,  fa¬ 
cilitate  its  application*  and,  in  fine,  concur  in 
forming  both  the  fenfibility  and  folidity  of  the 
teeth.  This  is,  at  lead,  the  mod  natural  idea 
of  the  formation,  nutrition,  and  growth  of  the 
teeth  -,  and  all  that  M.  Duhamel  has  demon- 
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ftrated  on  the  fubjed  of  the  bones,  confirms 
the  flrength  of  our  reafonings. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  teeth  grow,  the 
bony  borders  which  contain  them,  extend,  and 
grow  in  their  turn  *,  the  thin  fhells  of  the  bones 
unfold  themfelves,  or  more  properly,  the  cel¬ 
lular  threads  which  join  the  l'aminæ,  extend 
and  ftrengthen  themfelves.  It  is  the  fame  with 
refped  to  the  formation  of  the  gums,  which 
are  at  firft  only  a  kind  of  periofteum,  or  a 
fmooth  and  polifhed  membrane,  the  parts  of 
which  that  touch  the  bone  become  fpongeous, 
or  the  cellular  fubftance  unfolds  itfel'f  by  little 
and  little,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
alveoli. 

Stahl  has  remarked,  in  his  Differtation  on  the 
difeafes  of  the  different  ages,  that  in  infancy, 
the  humours  are  carried  towards  the  head,  with 
more  force  and  impetuofity  than  in  adults. 
This  is  an  obfervation  fruitful  in  new  difcove- 
ries  ;  it  ferves  to  explain  many  fingular  phæ- 
nomena  in  the  difeafes  of  infants  ;  and  what 
paifes  in  dentition  is  a  neceffary  eonfequence  of 
this  dlredion  of  the  humours  to  the  head. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  motions’  of  all 
our  humours  are  determined  by  the  adion  of 
the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly,  whole  irritations 
fpreading  to  the  fuperior  parts,  prefs  upon  the 
diaphragm  and  lungs.  The  pedoral  organs 
alfo,  which  are  fo  difficultly  extended  and  put 
in  play,  are,  in  infants,  fubjed  to  many  revo¬ 
lutions  and  difeafes,  which  give  a  very  fenfible 
idea  of  the  relation  which  pradice  makes  us 
perceive,  between  the  mouth,  and  the  bowels 
of  infants. 
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Suppofing,  therefore,  that  the  ofcillations  of 
the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly,  which  direct  the 
courfe  of  the  humours,  are  flronger  in  infants, 
and  at  that  age  bend  more  particularly  towards 
the  head,  it  is  evident,  that  the  leaft  irritation 
of  the  fuperior  parts  muft  encreafe  that  directi¬ 
on  of  the  humours,  and  render  the  changes  it 
produces  there  much  more  confiderable.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  buds  of  the  teeth 
extend  themfdvesin  proportion  to  the  nourifhing 
juice  they  contain  -9  but  however  flow  and  gra¬ 
dual  their  exteniion  may  be,  it  almoft  always 
caufes  a  pain  in  the  periofteum,  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  whole  rpembrane  of  the  mouth* 
This  irritation  is  perceived  fometimes  fooner, 
and  fometimes  later,  after  the  birth  ;  and  it  is 
in  general  plainly  diftinguifhed  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month,  when  the  mouths  of  infants 
overflow  with  faliva,  their  glands  are  then 
continually  erecl  and  in  play.  To  this  fecre- 
tion  of  faliva  there  fucceeds  a  flowing  of  a  flimy 
matter,  which  is  fometimes  very  thick,  with 
which  the  inflde  oi  the  mouth  and  throat  is 
in  a  manner  lined,  and  this  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  with  the  fingers,  or  a  little  linen,  &c. 
otherwife  this  fiime,  efpecially  when  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  vifeous,  greatly  difturbs  infants,  and 
produces,  by  its  being  fullered  to  ftagnate,  the 
thrufh,  pimples,  &c. 

The  fhooting  of  the  nerves  and  membranes 
of  the  mouth,  depend  on  the  flownefs  and  con¬ 
tinuity  or  the  growing  buds  of  the  teeth  -,  this 
Rate, which  affords  both  pain  and  pleafure,  caufes 
a  confiderable  itching  in  the  mouths  of  infants, 
Their  gums  fwell,  grow  red  and  inflamed  :  the 
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nflarnmation  extends  to  the  infideof  the  cheeks, 
nco  the  throat,  and  fometimes  over  the  whole 
face.  The  infant  is  perpetually  difturbed  by 
thefe  ailments,  which  deferve  great  attention, 
and  very  frequently  require  a  treatment  fuitable 
to  their  intenfenefs.  A  phyfician,  for  inilance, 
if  the  inflammation  is  flight,  will  fatisfy  him- 
felf,  if  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  attacked  by 
lenitives,  with  caufing  the  infant’s  mouth  to  be 
often  walked  with  warm  water,  honey  and  wa¬ 
ter,  the  decodtion  of  figs,  or  other  common  re¬ 
medies  ufed  in  the  like  cafes.  3Tis  true,  that 
this  method  can  only  remove  the  fymptoms, 
and  that  it  lets  the  caufe  ftill  remain  :  of  thefe 
the  growing  up  of  the  teeth  is  the  principal  -, 
and  it  is  neceflary  to  favour  it,  by  diminifhing 
the  refiflance  of  the  gums,  which  oppofe  their 
rifing  out  and  extenfion.  Lenitives  produce 
this  effedl  only  by  accident  -,  but  fometimes  by 
facilitating  the  ftoppage  of  the  veflels,  they  en- 
ereafe  the  violence  of  the  diforder.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter,  therefore,  to  comprefs  the  gums  againft 
the  teeth  that  are  to  paf>  through  them.  Thefe 
compreflions,  which  the  nurfes  fhould  gradu¬ 
ally  perform,  as  the  circumftances  require,  are 
the  moft  commodious  means,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  oftenefl  employed  :  they  fhould  pafs 
and  repafs  the  finger  over  the  edge  of  the  gums, 
prefs  them  and  rub  them  more  or  lefs  Arongly. 
In  fliort,  thefe  compreflions  which  are  very 
proper  to  calm  the  painful  tickling  the  infant 
feels  in  the  gums,  alfo  anfwer  the  principal 
view  with  which  they  are  propofed,  thç  force- 
ing  a  paflage  through  the  gums,  the  fepara* 
tion  of  their  cells,  and  their  contradlion  round 
the  circumference  of  the  tooth. 
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The  infant  is  fo  eager  to  put  a  flop  to  this 
difagreeabîe  fenfation,  that  he  gnaws  his  fin¬ 
gers,  and  with  precipitation  rolls  in  his  mouth 
whatever  he  is  capable  of  feizing.  From  thefe 
defires  and  this  exercife,  people  have  very  pru¬ 
dently  invented  the  ufe  of  corals  :  the  moft 
commodious  of  thefe  inventions  are  made  of 
cryftal,  not  angular,  but  cut  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  eafiiy  rolled  in  the  mouth,  fet  in  a 
handle  of  gold,  filver,  wood,  &c.  either  a- 
dorned  or  not  with  fmall  bells,  and  tied  to  the 
neck,  body,  or  hand,  in  order  that  he  may 
neither  loie  it  nor  thru  ft  it  down  his  throat. 
We  cannot  fee  without  aftoniftiment,  the  ea- 
gernefs  with  which  the  infant  bites  his  coral  ; 
he  is  all  agitation  :  we  fee  him  cry,  fcream, 
and  fometimes  tear  himfelf,  till  he  draws  blood, 
and  that  with  an  air  of  inquietude  and  anger, 
mixed  with  fome  flight  fatisfadtion,  which  fuc- 
ceeds  the  painful  fenfation  he  has  juft  experi¬ 
enced.  Already  drawn  by  one  paflion  and  held 
back  by  another  ;  preiTed  by  pain,  and  incited 
by  the  hope  of  eafe,  the  infant  then  finds  him¬ 
felf  the  weak  image  of  what  he  is  to  be  in 
dine  to  come,  always  floating  between  his  de- 
fires,  his  pains,  his  fears,  and  his  pleafures. 

But  the  afljftance  of  corals,  which  fhould 
be  early  given  to  infants,  is  fometimes  ufelefs  ; 
the  fymptoms  become  of  a  more  ferious  na¬ 
ture,  indigeftions,  a  vomiting,  and  ioofenefs, 
and’ convoitions  enter  the  lifts  ;  a  fever  arifes 
with  irregular  fhiverings,  followed  by  fweats, 
heat,  flufhings  in  the  face,  and  a  cough,  which 
puts  the  infant  in  danger  of  being  ftrangled. 
The  phyfician  ought  then  to  redouble  his  care, 
for  diet,  evacuations,  and  even  manual  opera¬ 
tions 
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tlons  become  necefTary.  The  fever  is  not  what 
he  has  moft  to  fear  ;  for  that  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  natural  ftate  of  infants  : 
but  as  the  digeftion  cannot  be  perfect  in  a  {late 
fo  difordered,  and  as  maries  employ  fcarcely 
any  other  method  to  calm  the  pain  of  infants, 
and  make  them  ceafe  their  crying,  befides  that 
of  making  them  fuck,  we  repeat  the  advice  we 
have  given  on  the  diet  of  infants,  which  ought 
to  be  obferved  at  the  time  of  dentition.  5Tis 
true  that  children  when  juft  fatisfied  with  fuck¬ 
ing,  appear  at  fitrft  more  compofed  -,  for  deglu¬ 
tition  and  digeftion  difconcert  the  difeafe  *,  but 
the  fymptoms  return  with  greater  violence; 
and  I  have  frequently  obferved,  that  infants 
who  would  not  fuck,  were  lefs  difturbed,  and 
fooner  cured,  than  thofe  that  were  voracious. 
Emetics,  ciyfters,  purges,  and  fuppofitories 
fometimes  produce  very  good  effedts.'  We 
I  {hall  afterwards  fee  the  manner  of  making  ufe 
of  them  in  all  the  conyullions  of  infants.  Nar¬ 
cotics  are  often  feafonable  ;  but  thefe  affiftances 
do  not  always  prevent  the  necefiity  of  manual 
operations.  5Tis  true,  that  when  it  is  necefTary 
to  open  the  gum  under  which  the  tooth  that 
endeavours  to  pierce  through  it  is  placed,  the 
phyfician  fhould  take  as  much  advantage  of 
the  nurfe’s  hand,  as  of  the  furgeon’s.  The 
mere  lcratch  which  is  ufually  made  with  the 
edge  of  the  nail,  eafes  all  the  fymptoms  ;  it 
fignifies  but  little  whether  the  opening  of  the 
[  gums  be  longitudinal  or  tranfverfe  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  more  or  lefs  deep,  provided  that  the 
gum  be  flit  neither  to  the  jaw  bone,  nor  to  the 
pereofteum.  Thofe  who  think  that  the  nails 
have  naturally  fomething  in  them  that  is  ve¬ 
nomous. 
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nomous,  and  that  the  wounds  made  by  them 
are  not  healed  without  difficulty  and  danger, 
are  evidently  miflaken  :  for  many  nurfes  make 
this  incifion  of  the  gums,  with  one  of  their 
nails,  without  its  being  attended  with  any  ill 
confequence.  The  midwives  make  ufe  qf 
them  with  the  fame  fuccefs  in  cutting  the  bri¬ 
dle  of  the  tongue  ;  and  many  rabbins  pradlife 
the  cuftorn  of  making  incifions,  that  are  much 
more  to  be  feared  than  thofe  of  the  gums, 
with  their  thumb  nails,  which  they  take  care 
to  preferve  of  a  length  proper  for  this  ope¬ 
ration. 

But  we  are  fometimes  obliged  to  have  re- 
cou  rfe  to  a  furgeon,  and  then  thofe  who  apply 
themfelves  to  operations  on  the  teeth  ought  to 
be  preferred.  This  muff  be  done,  when  a  pro¬ 
per  incifion  is  to  be  made  with  a  lancet,  when  a 
tooth  that  prefents  itfelf  ill  is  to  be  fet  right, 
or  one  is  to  be  drawn  that  confines  or  crouds 
upon  its  neighbours.  We  cannot  too  much 
recommend  the  pradlice  of  having  an  infant's 
mouth  examined  from  time  to  time  by  an  able 
dentiil  :  for  by  taking  the  teeth  in  their  bud, 
or  in  their  birth,  they  difpofe  them  afterward, 
to  fhoot  forth  as  good,  as  fine,  and  as  even  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Their  pofition,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  ftrength,  almoft  always  depend  on 
the  care  taken  to  bend,  form  and  preferve 
them,  at  their  firft  appearance.  There  may 
perhaps  be  even  certain  cafes,  in  which  open¬ 
ings  properly  made  may  correct  the  bad  con¬ 
formation  of  the  body  of  a  tooth,  and  even 
its  outward  furface. 

Thefe  fmall  bones,  like  all  the  others,  follow 
the  general  flate  of  the  health,  and  feel  the  ef- 
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feds  of  moil  of  the  difeafes  that  afflid  the 
body,  efpecially  in  the  early  time  of  infancy. 
The  teeth  contained  in  the  alveoli,  while  only 
fimple  buds,  are  more  fufceptible  of  all  quick 
and  painful  impreffions  ;  it  is  even  to  this  weak- 
nefs  of  body,  and  to  the  effeds  of  moil  dif¬ 
eafes,  that  have  proceeded  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth,  that  the  greater  or  lefs  ihivering  off 
of  the  fcales,  is  attributed  :  this  has  been  very 
improperly  confounded  with  their  erofion, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  deftrudion  of  the  po- 
li£h  of  the  teeth,  in  confequence  of  the  im¬ 
preffions  of  the  hollows  and  furrows  formed 
in  them  by  pain,  &c.  and  an  cited:  of  the  ridges 
of  the  fcales.  There  is  fome  probability,  that 
thefe  afperities  or  inequalities  on  the  furface  of 
the  teeth,  are  caufed  by  the  different  folds  which 
the  veficles  of  the  buds  had  taken  while  in  their 
alveoli  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  perfectly  decided, 
whether  thefe  folds,  or  configurations,  fuppofe 
an  adual  difeafe,  or  an  interior  ill  habit.  I 
have  feen  thefe  hollows  in  the  teeth  of  young 
fubjeds,  who  had  never  had  any  diftepiper, 
but  I  confefs,  that  thefe  cafes  are  very  uncom¬ 
mon,  fince  there  is  fcarcejy  any  infant  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  age  that  has  not  had  the  fmall  pox,  the 
meazles,  or  fome  other  difeafe.  They  who 
advance,  that  the  erofion  of  the  teeth  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  fome  indifpofition,  will  find  this 
proved  as  o ften  as  they  who  maintain  that  fuch 
a  particular  colour  of  the  hair  neceffarily  fup- 
pofes  a  former  difeafe  by  which  it  was  caufed. 
Thefe  are  then  fome  of  thofe  vain  and  bold  pro- 
pofitions,  which  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  ffiew 
to  be  falfe,  as  to  prove,  efpecially  in  a  manner 
capable  of  convincing  perfons  of  the  prolef- 
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lion.  In  fhort,  I  have  feen  erofions  in  the  teeth 
of  dogs,  calves,  and  other  animals,  that  had 
never  yet  fuffered  any  difeafe  :  befides  thefe  af¬ 
fermons  are  but  little  interefling,  as  they  can 
point  out  fcarcely  any  remedy  for  preventing, 
or  deftroying  the  fatal  effects  with  which  they 
are  attended.  We  are  always  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  general  medicinal  rules,  and  are 
not  furpnzed,  on  our  knowing  a  little  of  the 
animal  œeonemy,  that  a  difeafe  by  which  an 
infant  is  affeded  is  capable  of  making  an  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  buds  of  his  teeth.  Thefe  truths, 
though  they  fhould  be  proved  by  demonftra- 
lion,  can  be  of  no  great  advantage. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  add  here,  but  to 
give  in  a  few  words  what  M.  Duhamel  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  regard  to  the  bones  *,  and  here  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  they  are  nou- 
rifhed  layer  by  layer  ;  that  thefe  layers  feel  the 
effeds  of  the  good  or  ill  qualities  of  the  nutri¬ 
tive  matter  ;  that  the  matter  which  contains  red 
particles,  make  the  layers  they  form  of  a  red 
colour  ;  that  the  layers  of  the  teeth  produced 
in  a  time  of  ficknefs,  may  be  more  gaping, 
fmall,  unequal,  of  a  yellowifli  white,  and 
caufe  afperities  in  the  teeth,  or  fome  irregula¬ 
rity  in  the  difpofition  of  their  layers  ;  fo  when 
the  nourifhing  juices  are  in  a  fmall  quantity, 
this  will  be  followed  by  wrinkles,  and  parti¬ 
cular  relaxations  of  the  veficles  of  the  teeth  ; 
which  will,  by  this  means,  be  evidently  put 
out  of  order  -,  teeth  have  alfo  been  found  en¬ 
tirely  flopped  in  their  growth.  Ancient  authors 
inform  ns,  that  Pherecrates  never  had  any  teeth, 
I  have  feen  an  infant  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
half  of  whole  mouth  never  put  forth  any 
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teeth  ;  the  alveolary  border  was  bony,  and  had 
acquired,  for  want  of  the  nourifhing  juices, 
a  folidity  as  confiderable  as  that  of  the  gums 
of  old  men,  and  as  capable  of  performing  the 
office  of  maftication.  Teeth  have  been  fometimes 
feen  to  grow  down  from  the  palate  ^  there  have 
been  alfo  infants  born  with  all  their  teeth  ;  and 
others,  in  which  Ranchein,  Euftachius,  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  feveral  other  authors,  have  found 
two  or  three  rows,  &c.  Thefe  cafes,  are  uncom¬ 
mon  and  curious  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  are  of 
little  importance.  It  is  fufficient  that  we  wait 
for,  and  know  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  den¬ 
tition,  and  how  to  remedy  every  diforder,  by 
applying  the  general  rules  here  laid  down,  to 
the  different  cafes  that  prefent  themfelves. 

The  infants  whole  teeth  are  ready  to  appear^ 
require  a  certain  degree  of  adtion.  They  fhould 
be  diverted  and  eafed/  by  being  prefentecl  with, 
different  obje&s,  and  by  obferving  not  to  ex- 
pofe  them  either  to  great  heat,  or  piercing  cold, 
Thofe  who  are  kill  in  arms  fhould  be  moved 
about  by  their  nurfes,  and  there  is  feme  danger 
in  not  carrying  thole  who  begin  to  walk  ;  for 
many  faults  in  the  irregular  conformation  of 
the  legs  and  thighs,  derive  their  origin  from 
the  negligence  or  precipitation  of  the  direc- 
treffes  of  children  :  and  here  people  have  pru¬ 
dently  invented  machines  forholdingthem  under 
the  arms,  and  leaving  their  legs  tree.  Thefe 
machines  are  compofed  of  a  circular  frame  of 
wood,  within  which  the  body  of  the  infant  is 
placed,  and  fupported  by  two  kicks,  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  one  on  each  fide,  on  which 
the  circle  moves  backwards  and  forwards,  by 
Hiding  on  the  floor,  or  by  means  of  wheels 

fixed 
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fixed  to  it.  They  alfo  make  ufe  of  a  kind 
of  bafket  or  cage,  into  the  upper  part  of  which 
they  put  the  body  of  the  child  up  to  his  arm 
pits.  By  the  help  of  thefe  machines  the  in¬ 
fant  learns  to  iupport  himfelf,  to  move  his 
legs,  to  fatigue  and  divert  himfelf.  This 
exercife  ferves  him  inftead  of  walking,  and 
thofe  other  motions  that  are  of  fuch  advantage 
to  the  health  of  adults,  and  alfo  inftead  of 
thofe  that  were  given  him  in  the  cradle. 
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ATURE  has  put  great  difference 
between  the  granivorous  animals, 
the  quadrupeds,  who  eat  grafs,  and 
carnivorous  animais,  in  relation  to 
the  nourifhment  deftined  for  them 
during  their  infancy.  The  hrft,  though  they 
are  the  mod  weak  and  delicate  are,  at  that  age, 
fed  with  aliments  the  moft  folid  and  difficult 
of  digeftion.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  a  young 
pigeon  nourifhed  with  the  grain  given  it  by  its 
mother,  and  that  it  perfe&ly  digefts  it  ;  and  to 
obferve  a  calf  fuck  for  near  two  years.  5Tis 
true,  the  corn  which  the  mother  difgorges  into 
the  bill  of  the  young  pigeon,  has  already  un¬ 
dergone  fome  elaboration  in  her  craw  ;  but  there 
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is  dill  a  wide  difference  between  this  grain,  a 
little  digeded,  and  milk  j  granivorous  ani¬ 
mals  have,  therefore,  the  digeflive  powers 
fooner  formed,  and  made  capable  of  a  greater 
refidance,  than  other  animals.  They  diged 
grain  before  they  can  pick  it  up,  and  have  a 
bill  fo  folid  as  to  divide  it  :  herbivorous  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  diged  grafs  till  they  are  capable  of 
cropping  it,  and  the  drength  of  their  domachs 
encreafes  only  in  proportion  as  the  body 
grows,  and  becomes  drong. 

The  lead  reflection  is  fufficient  to  determine 
the  clafs  which  nature  leems  to  have  affigned  to 
man,  with  regard  to  the  aliments  he  ought  to 
take.  She  has  left  him  the  choice  between 
fruit,  flefh,  milk-diet,  and  corn.  Thofe  phy- 
iicians  who  condemn  the  ufe  of  flefh,  and  even 
pretend  entirely  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  it  amongd 
men,  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to  this  ge¬ 
neral  law,  nor  to  the  power  we  have  of  diged- 
ing  whatever  is  alimentitious. 

Animals  perfectly  carnivorous,  fuch  as  birds 
of  prey,  &c.  never  feed  on  any  kind  of  grain  j 
nor  can  they  diged  it,  as  M.  de  Reaumur  has 
fhewn,  by  the  mod  ingenious  experiments. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  perfectly  gra¬ 
nivorous,  cannot  diged  flefh  ;  thefe  indeed  are 
but  few  :  the  greated  number  of  graninorous 
animals  are  capable  of  eating  meat,  efpecially 
when  it  is  dreffied  and  feafoned  ;  and  we  find 
fome  among  thofe  that  feed  on  padurage,  who 
refufe  that  aliment  -,  but  the  number  of  thofe 
who  eat  and  diged  it,  is  infinitely  more  con¬ 
siderable.  In  fhort,  certain  animals  take  indif¬ 
ferently  all  kinds  of  nouriffiment.  Man  is  of 
this  number  i  the  indudry  given  to  him  makes 

him 
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him  extremely  various  in  the  choice  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  aliments.  But  it  is  to  be  prefum¬ 
ed,  that  the  digedive  powers  of  animals  would 
be  endued  with  the  fame  diverfity,  if  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  fame  affi fiance. 

Nature  has  pointed  out  to  quadrupeds  a  fix¬ 
ed  time  for  the  change  of  their  nourifhment. 
Perhaps  the  firfl  men  who  interfered  fn  the  me¬ 
dicinal  education  of  infants,  learnt  from  this 
obfervation,  to  make  them  pafs  from  the  ufe 
of  milk  to  that  of  another  aliment,  to  hinder 
them  from  fucking,  and,  in  a  word,  to  wean 
them.  This  law,  5tis  true,  would  become  ufe- 
lefs,  were  we  to  follow  the  precepts  we  have 
given  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  nourifhment  of  in¬ 
fants.  They  would  pafs  from  one  aliment  that 
is  free  from  any  inconvenience,  and  very  eafy 
of  digedion,  to  another  that  has  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  confidence  ; 
thus  would  they  be  fpared  the  pains  and  dangers 
of  weaning.  But  as  we  ought  not  to  flatter 
our  imaginations  with  abolifhing  a  method 
generally  received,  we  fhall  fatisfy  ourfelves 
with  giving  that  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
mod  eafy,  and  lead  fubjeft  to  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  that  almod  always  become  the  necefiary 
confequences  of  the  common  pradtice  which  is 
thought  extremely  advantageous.  We  fhall  fil'd 
compare  the  method  taken  by  a  nurfe  in  wean¬ 
ing  an  infant  with  that  which  nature  points  out 
to  a  cow,  when  it  becomes  necefiary  for  her  to 
wean  her  fucking  calf. 

The  cow  freely  yields  to  the  eager  defires  of 
the  young  calf  all  the  time  of  his  early  age* 
fhe  even  fhares  with  him  the  pain  and  pleasure 
of  fuckling  ;  but  being  informed  by  fome  par- 
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ticular  revolution,  which  fhe  has  experienced,, 
by  the  change  of  the  fenfation  of  fuckling, 
which  was  at  firft  agreeable,  and  now  gives  her 
pain,  by  the  lofs  or  decreafe  of  a  great  quantity 
of  the  milk  fhe  is  obliged  to  give,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  growth,  fhe  ufes  him  ill,  refufes  to 
know,  and  flies  from  him.  Deaf  to  his  Row¬ 
ings,  at  which  fhe  was  before  fo  greatly  affect¬ 
ed,  fcarce  will  fhe  condefcend  to  fhew  him,  by 
her  example,  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  crop 
the  grafs  with  which  he  Ihould  feed  himfelf. 
We  cannot,  without  admiration,  fee  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  change  -,  the  calf  is  at  firft  fur- 
prized,  he  flatters  his  mother,  rifes  into  anger, 
is  in  the  fullens,  he  fometimes  even  calls  her 
with  a  fcolding  voice  ;  in  a  word,  he  expreifes,- 
in  a  very  fenflble  manner,  all  the  paffions  with 
which  he  is  affeéted.  But  his  endeavours  to 
move  her,  make  no  impreflion,  the  time  of  re¬ 
paration  is  arrived,  and  this  is  necefiary  with 
refpeét  to  almofl  all  animals.  Mothers  amongft 
the  birds,  will  have  their  young  ones  fly  as 
foon  as  they  have  ftrength,  without  their  alfift- 
ance  ;  and  tor  this  purpofe,  they  then  fhun,  and 
even  beat  them.  In  herds  of  black  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  fheep,  I  have  feen  other  mothers,  and 
even  the  males,  take  the  part  of  thofe  who 
would  wean  their  young,  and  chace  and  purfue 
thofe  who  incdfantly  importune  them  by  their 
complaints,  and  thefe,  after  being  repuifed  by 
their  own  mothers,  prefent  themfelves  to  as  lit¬ 
tle  purpofe  to  all  the  others.  The  calf,  or  lamb, 
being  now  independent,  grows  lean,  fcarca 
can  he  gather  enough  of  the  tender  {talks  of 
the  grals  to  fupport  him  ;  he  at  firft  knows  nei¬ 
ther  how  to  crop,  to  chew,  nor  to  1  wallow  it, 

he 
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he  learns  by  little  and  little,  by  the  force  of 
practice,  to  live  without  his  mother  :  the  hunger 
he  fuffers  becomes  falutary,  and  he  encreafes  in 
bulk  in  proportion  as  the  endeavours  excited 
by  neceffity,  teach  him  the  way  to  feed  himfelf, 
like  all  other  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

A  nurfe  who  would  wean  her  infant,  which 
fhe  ufually  does  about  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth 
month,  when  he  has  cut  almoft  all  his  teeth 
begins  by  depriving  him  of  the  bread,  or  by 
fmearing  her  nipple  with  feme  drug  that  is 
bitter,  or  has  a  very  flrong  fmell,  capable  of 
difgufting  the  infant,  who  cries,  is  uneafy,  and 
frets  on  his  being  deprived  of  an  aliment  fo 
mild  and  fweet,  and  to  which  he  has  been  fo  long 
accuftomed  :  and  his  complaints  but  too  often 
prevail  on  the  mother  to  change  her  refolution. 
The  infant,  who  had  for  fome  time  differed  the 
pain  of  hunger,  fwallows  down  the  milk  with 
fuch  a  voracious  eagernefs,  that  he  is  ready  to 
be  choaked.  Molt  of  them  are  happily  obliged, 
foon  after,  to  throw  it  up,  for  the  difpofftion 
of  body  contraded  by  hunger,  fretting  and  cry» 
ing,  will  not  permit  their  ftomachs  properly  to 
digeft  it  :  it  is  not  therefore  at  all  to  be  wonder¬ 
ed  at,  that  this  is  followed  by  indigeftions,  and 
a  vomiting  and  loofenefs. 

It  were  to  be  wiffied,  that  phyficians  were 
able  to  ferve  the  nurfes  as  the  fhepherds  do  the 
ewes  whom  they  force  to  wean  their  young  : 

*  Tempeflivæ  ablaftationis^ligna  ftmt  dito,  dentium  fe¬ 
re  omnium  eruptio,  cibi  folfeEofis  appetentia. 

Sin  puer  tamen  dubiâ  &  tenui  valetudine  lit,  aut  infalu- 
bre  hyemis  aut  æ'ftatis  tempus  vigeat,  protraKenaà  lac- 
tatio  eft  ad  falubriorem  veris  vel  autumni  tempeftatem. 
Hucberus  Bellovacus  de  morb.  infant .  p  7-fi. 
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They  arm  the  nofes  of  their  lambs,  kids,  &c. 
with  pointed  iron,  which  pricks  the  mother 
whenever  fhe  permits  them  to  come  to  fuck. 
Nurfes  ought,  however,  to  be  punifhed  fome 
other  way,  when  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
influenced  by  a  mifguided  tendernefs,  in  giv¬ 
ing  fuck  to  infants  whom  they  have  begun  to 
wean,  or  when  they  chufe  rather  to  injure  their 
fucking  child,  than  to  fuffer  the  pain  that  at¬ 
tends  the  return  of  their  milk.  The  inquie¬ 
tude  and  crying  of  the  infants,  which  prevail 
upon  them  to  make  ufe  of  this  cruel  complai- 
fance,  ought  rather  to  prevent  their  doing  it, 
flnce,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  they  cannot 
digeft  the  milk  they  fwallow  in  this  ftate,  any 
more  than  the  mixture  by  this  means  neceflarily 
made  in  the  ftomach,  with  the  other  aliments 
to  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  accuftom 
them. 

There  are  nurfes,  ?tis  true,  who  do  not  al¬ 
low  infants  to  fuck  when  they  refolve  to  wean 
them,  but  who  never  ceafe  filling  them  with 
flour  pap,  panada,  loop,  broth,  and  chewed 
meat.  As  they  were  accuflomed  to  make  them 
fuck,  and  to  draw  them  to  fleep  by  making 
them  fwallow  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  they 
endeavour  to  produce  the  fame  effebt  by  giving 
them  a  great  deal  of  other  nourifhment  :  hence 
moft  of  thefe  children  are  feized  with  a  fever, 
attended  with  indigeftions,  worms,  a  loolenefs, 
convul fions,  and  many  other  mortal  difeafes, 
that  might  have  been  prevented,  by  diet,  and 
a  more  proper  care. 

64  Before  we  reflebi  on  the  prabtice  of  moft 

te  nurfes,  who  chew  the  aliments  thev  would 
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make  the  infants  fwallow,  let  us  difcard  all 
41  idea  of  difgud,  fays  M.  de  Buffon,  and  per- 
C4  fuade  ourfelves,  that  at  that  age,  infants  are 
44  entirely  incapable  of  it  :  They  are,  indeed, 
44  no  lefs  greedy  of  receiving  their  nourifhment 
44  from  the  mouth  of  the  nurfe,  than  from  her 
44  breads.  On  the  contrary,  nature,  it  feems, 
44  has  introduced  this  practice  in  many  coun- 
44  tries  very  didant  from  each  other  -,  it  is  ufed 
64  in  Italy,  in  Turky,  and  in  almoft  all  Aha  ; 
44  it  is  alfo  found  in  America,  and  is  ufed  in 
44  the  Caribee  iilands,  at  Canada,  &c.  I  be- 
44  lieve  it  to  be  very  ufeful  to  infants,  and  ex- 
44  tremely  agreeable  to  their  date,  fince  it  is  the 
C4  only  means  offurnidiing  their  domachs  with 
44  all  the  faliva  neceffary  for  the  digedion  of 
44  folid  aliments.  If  the  nurfe  chews  a  piece 
44  of  bread,  her  faliva  foftens  it,  and  makes  it 
44  much  better  nourifhment,  than  if  it  was 
44  foftened  with  any  other  liquor  :  however, 
44  this  precaution  can  be  only  neceffary  till 
44  they  are  able  to  make  ufe  of  their  own 
44  teeth,  in  madicating  aliments,  and  of  dilut- 
44  ing  them  with  their  own  faliva.”  But  thofe 
prejudices  that  are  the  mod  hurtful,  being 
generally  entertained  by  the  greated  number  in 
all  nations,  we  ought  not  to  be  furprized,  that 
the  cudom  we  have  been  mentioning,  has  been 
introduced  in  different  countries.  T  his  autho¬ 
rity  then  cannot  prevent  our  condemning  a 
praftice  that  is  not  attended  with  any  real  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  is  capable  of  producing  many  ill 
effeds.  The  faliva  of  nurfes  is  fometimes  vi¬ 
cious,  many  of  them  have  rotten  and  ftinking 
teeth,  foul  gums,&c.  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
may  be  confident  with  their  having  good  milk, 
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Befides,  it  is  much  more  healthful  for  children 
to  accuftom  them  early  to  mix  their  own  fa¬ 
ll  va  with  their  food,  and  to  give  them,  till  they 
have  teeth,  fuch  aliments  as  require  but  little 
alteration  in  the  mouth,  and  are  moft  eafy  of 
digeftion.  “  Quando  mulieres  morbidæ,  fays 
Zuinger,  cacochymæ,  pultem  falivâ  pro- 
6£  pria  imbuunt  &  poftea  ori  ladlentis  intru- 
cunt  ;  falivæ  talis  eft  vis  fermentativa,  ut 
promptiffime  quoxcumque  morbos  propa- 
24  gat.5’ 

We  cannot  make  ufe  of  too  much  precau¬ 
tion,  in  bringing  the  ftornach  to  lofe  its  habit 
of  digefting  nothing  but  milk  :  the  ufe  of  which 
fhould  always  be  infenfibly  laid  afide.  From 
milk  we  may  proceed  to  boiled  rice,  gruel  made 
of  oatmeal,  and  panada  ^  and  from  panada  to 
meat  :  we  ought  never  to  make  a  mixture  of 
aliments  that  are  not  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
of  an  equal  confidence  :  more  particularly, 
people  fhould  obferve  not  to  give  the  infant 
more  folid  aliment  than  can  fupply,  by  its 
weight  and  quality,  the  place  of  the  milk  he 
took  before. 

A  loofenefs  and  feverifh  diforder  in  infants, 
are  too  commonly  thought  to  require  the  ufe 
of  medicines  j  and  where  thefe  indifpofitions 
proceed  from  weaning,  the  ufe  of  narcotics  and 
repeated  purges,  cannot  be  too  much  condemn¬ 
ed  :  in  a  word,  it  is  proved  by  experience, 
that  diet  alone,  when  properly  managed,  is 
moft  proper  for  the  different  diforders  that 
happen  at  the  weaning  of  infants.  Their  grief, 
the  vexation  they  feel  at  being  deprived  of  milk, 
and  the  firft:  folid  aliments  given  them,  caufe 
revolutions  that  muft  be  treated  like  thofe  dif- 
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cafes  that  are  to  be  left  to  nature,  or  whofe  cure 

* 

is  trufted  to  time,  and  a  proper  regimen  :  and, 
indeed,  the  fcurf,  fcabs,  and  fweats,  that  then 
arife,  disappear  of  themfelves,  when  we  have 
the  patience  to  wTait  for  it. 

I  have  mentioned  what  happens  to  young 
animals  on  their  being  weançd,  only  to  ftiew 
the  ufe  and  neceftity  of  the  diet  we  are  going 
to  treat  of.  If  it  was  pollible  to  make  the  calf 
that  runs  after  its  mother,  who  refufes  to  let  it 
fuck,  eat  a  certain  quantity  of  grafs,  its  appe¬ 
tite  would  certainly  be  fatisfied  j  but  it  would 
be  incommoded  too.  It  is  abfolutely  certain, 
that  at  firft  its  diet  fhould  be  digefted  by  little 
and  little.  The  leannefs  which  accompanies 
the  weaning  of  animals  and  infants  is  a  ufeful 
change.  It  is  the  effedt  of  the  emptying  of  the 
fmall  veffels,  filled  with  a  milky  juice,  that  is 
to  give  place  to  a  nourifhing  lymph  of  another 
nature,  and  a  more  folid  confiftence  ;  for  even 
a  well-conditioned  chyle,  but  produced  by  other 
matter,  on  being  carried  into  veffels  filled  with 
milky  juices,  may  be  as  prejudicial  as  fle di¬ 
me  at  mixed  with  milk  in  the  ftomach.  Reafon, 
therefore,  here  agrees  with  experience,  in  con¬ 
vincing  us,  that  we  are  to  blame  to  confider 
the  ft  ate  of  thofe  infants  as  fatal  and  dangerous, 
who  lofe  their  plumpnefs  and  complexion  after 
their  being  weaned.  We  dial!  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  firft  place,  that  weaning  an  infant 
is  giving  him  a  difeafe.  Secondly,  that  this 
difeafe,  when  well  ordered,  has  its  ufes,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  ceconomy  of  life.  Thirdly, 
that  diet  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  all  the  indif- 
pofitions  with  which  weaning  is  attended. 
Fourthly,  that  the  infant  who  is  to  be  weaned, 
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fhould  be  wholly  deprived  of  milk,  and  fed 
with  other  aliments.  Fifthly,  that  moft  of 
the  difeafes  with  which  infants  are  afflicted  at 
the  time  of  their  being  weaned,  are  the  effect 
of  the  bad  choice,  or  the  too  great  quantity  of 
aliments  given  to  infants  on  their  being  de¬ 
prived  of  milk  -,  and,  in  fine,  that  all  thole  ac¬ 
cidents  that  '  are  moft  fatal,  may  be  prevented 
by  an  exact  regimen,  like  that  we  are  going  to 
propofe. 


CHAP  IL 


Of  the  diet  of  infants  who  are  weaned  ;  or  the 
manner  of  governing  them,  while  in  health, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fix  non-naturals. 

FI  ERE  is  nothing  in  the  practice  of  phy- 


fic  fo  difficult  as  eftablifhing  general  laws 


of  diet,  if  we  admit  only  among  the  number 
of  the  healthy  people,  thofe  who  enjoy  perfect 
health.  If  this  health  was  more  common,  ob- 
fervation  and  reflection  would  doubtlefs,  fur- 
niffl  us  with  the  fure  and  uniform  means  of  pre- 
ferving  it,  juft  as  they  have  furnifhed  us  with 
general  plans  for  the  cure  of  difeafes  plainly 
characterized,  fuch  as  thofe  termed  acute,  where 
the  difference  of  conftitution,  age,  fex,  feafons, 
climates,  &c.  do  not  produce  fo  great  a  varia¬ 
tion,  as  has  been  imagined,  which  have  always, 
and  in  all  places,  a  ground  of  refemblance  that 
is  fenfible  and  confiant.  But  what  we  call 
health  is  modified  by  a  thoufand  eftential  cir- 
cumftances  ;  or  to  fpeak  more  intelligibly, 
it  is  thought  to  fubfift  in  fpight  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  little  infirmities,  either  fenfible  cr 
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concealed  ;  by  which  means  health  is  divided 
into  different  degrees,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  per¬ 
fect.  We  mu  ft  neceffarily  reckon  amongft 
thefe  infirmities,  the  affediions  which  phyficians 
have  made  to  depend  on  the  different  charac¬ 
ters,  ages,  fexes,  conftitutions,  &c.  for  infancy, 
as  we  have  already  obferved  is  a  difeafe  ;  old 
age  is  a  difeafe;  and  in  fhort,  the  athletic 
ftrength  of  certain  men,  is  not  lefs  a  difeafe 
than  the  weaknels  that  properly  belongs  to 
women. 

Now  all  thefe  foundations  of  the  different 
complexions,  are  ft  ill  confiderably  varied  by 
habit,  which,  we  have  long  ago  obferved,  may 
convert  to  a  falutary  ufe,  the  moft  pernicious 
pradlices,  or  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  moft 
happy  natural  difpofitions,  by  their  abufe,  or  a 
negligence  in  improving  them. 

We  do  not,  ’tis  true,  find  ourfelves  flopped 
by  this  laft  inconvenience,  when  it  is  our  bu- 
finefs  to  regulate  the  government  of  infants, 
and  to  take  them  at  their  moft  tender  age, 
out  of  the  hands  of  their  nurfes.  Though  it 
be  already  too  late  for  fome  who  have  con- 
tradled  habits  while  at  the  breafl,  we  may  how» 
ever  advance,  that  generally,  at  this  tender 
age,  we  may  flatter  ourfelves  with  finding 
flexible  bodies  and  untainted  minds,  and  fo 
much  the  greater  conformity  between  different 
healthful  fubjedls,  as  neither  fex,  nor  the  throng 
of  objects  which  depend  on  the  organs  that 
eonftitute  it,  have  any  exiftence,  with  refpedt 
to  infants. 

But  there  always  remains  an  eiïèntial  diffe» 
fence,  arifmg,  firft,  from  corçftitution,  from  a 
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greater  or  lefs  degree  of  vigour,  and,  in  a  word, 
from  the  feverai  degrees  of  health  :  and,  fe- 
condly,  from  the  views  propofed,  in  relation 
to  the  date  of  life  defigned  for  the  infant,  when 
people  are  not  in  a  dation  that  will  admit  them 
to  chufe,  or  to  wait  till  the  infant’s  tade  is 
formed,  in  order  to  confult  it.  Thus  the  diet 
proper  to  forn>  a  warrior,  fhould  be  different 
from  that  which  is  to  difpofe  an  infant  to  be 
paffionately  fond  of  ftudy,  or  to  fupport  the 
wearifomnefs  and  languor  of  an  unadive  life. 
A  body  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  want  of 
deep,  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  &c.  and  a 
mind  difpofed  to  receive  violent,  and  adive 
paffions,  are  as  effential  to  the  fird,  as  they 
are  ufelefs,  and  would  even  be  prejudicial  to 
the  laft.  For  what  need  has  a  man  of  letters 
of  ftrength  and  adivity  ?  Would  they  be  of 
advantage  either  to  his  health  or  well-being  ? 
If  we  give  ourfelves  leave  to  refled,  we  fhal! 
find  that  they  would  be  at  lead  ufelefs  to  him, 
though  they  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
united  to  that  difpofition  of  body  which  is 
confident  with  a  perfon’s  having  a  genius,  or  a 
Jove  of  letters. 

To  return  to  our  principal  fubjed,  the  rules 
to  be  obferved  in  relation  to  the  diet  proper 
for  infants.  Ail  that  can  be  generally  eda- 
blifhed  on  this  head,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
few  following  regulations,  which  we  mud  even 
be  obliged  to  alter  according  to  the  circum- 
dances  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  for  we 
again  repeat  the  obfervation,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  edablifh  general  rules  of 
diet, 
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We  begin  with  the  food  of  infant’s  on  their 
being  weaned,  and  fhall  lay  it  down  as  our 
firft  rule,  that  it  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  weaknefs  of  their  digeftive  organs,  and  to 
the  fmall  degree  of  adlivity,  and  little  appli¬ 
cation,  proper  for  them  at  the  beginning  of 
infancy. 

This  maxim  is  fo  evident  and  natural,  that 
to  fome  readers  it  may  appear  fuperfluous,  or 
at  leaft,  one  of  thofe  vague  and  general  affer- 
tions,  with  which  our  medicinal  compendiums, 
thofe  collections  of  general  indications,  that 
are  of  no  fervice  in  particular  cafes,  are  but 
too  much  filled. 

The  rule  we  have  eftablilhed,  is  not  how¬ 
ever  one  of  thefe  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  di¬ 
rectly  oppofite  to  the  opinion  moft  generally 
received,  that  infants  ought  to  be  nourifhed 
only  with  the  coarfeft  and  moft  common  ali¬ 
ments.  This  laft  opinion  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Locke  who  however  introduces  it  with  the 
wifeft  precautions  :  but  though  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  accuftom  infants  to  the  groffeft 
aliments,  the  manner  of  doing  it  may  be 
very  dangerous.  That  kind  of  aptitude,  which 
people  pretend  to  give  the  ftomacb,  in  digefting 
the  coarfeft  aliments,  ought  to  be  managed 
with  difcretion  ;  and  not  by  immediately  throw¬ 
ing  brown  bread  and  folid  meat  into  a  ftomach 
that  has  hitherto  digefted  nothing  but  milk 
_^nd  pap  :  this  is  not  the  way  to  accuftom  it, 

f  Thoughts  concerning  Education, 
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without  danger*  to  more  folid  aliments  of  dif¬ 
ficult  digeftion,  Befides,  the  general  ufe  of 
this  habit  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  evident  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  we  ought  to  di- 
ilinguifh,  whether  an  infant  is  deftined  to  be 
ftrong  and  vigorous,  and  is  to  be  indifpenfibly 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  aliments  ;  without 
which  the  defign  of  habituating  his  ftomach  to 
them,  is  altogether  chimerical. 

As  to  the  inconveniences,  or  prefent  dangers, 
attending  the  method  we  rejedl,  they  are  very 
evident  ;  indigeftions  and  all  the  disorders  that 
arife  from  them,  threaten  the  infant,  who  is 
deftined  to  be  fed  with  aliments,  to  which  his 
weak  ftomach  cannot  accommodate  itfelf.  The 
prefent  utility  of  the  atftion  of  the  digeftive 
organs,  excited  with  all  the  force  required 
for  the  digeftion  of  aliments  capable  of  great 
refiftance,  is  certainly  nothing  at  all  in  chil¬ 
dren.  Such  a  digeftion  can  only  be  proper  for 
peafants,  or  men  habitually  deftined  to  conti¬ 
nual  exercife,  or  violent  labour. 

Thefe  then  are  the  aliments  that  appear  to 
me  to  be  proper  for  infants  newly  weaned. 

Their  principal  nourifhment  fhould  firft 
conflit  of  broth  but  little  feafoned,  of  the  gra¬ 
vy  or  jelly  of  meat,  of  the  whiteft  bread  well 
levened,  and  well  baked,  of  w'ater  thickened 
with  rice,  pearl  barley,  oatmeal,  &c.  of  baked 
fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  &c.  No  pa- 
ftry,  no  milk- diet  *  ;  and  at  firft  no  folid  meat, 
efpecially  ragouts,  &c, 

*  Thefe  are  forbidden  from  the  p-eneral  rule  we  have 
already  eftablifhed,  of  not  mixing  milk  with  any  other 
kind  of  aliment, 

■  '  '  '  We 
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We  may  at  length  give  them  feveral  kinds 
of  raw  fruit,  perfectly  ripe,  as  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  cherries,  and  a  few  fweetmeats,  but  in 
Small  quantities,  by  way  of  dainties  *,  and  from 
a  complaifance  that  can  never  be  hurtful.  This 
permiffion,  however,  ought  not  to  extend  to 
plums,  apricots,  peaches,  figs,  melons,  al¬ 
monds,  nuts,  &c.  Thefe  raw  fruits  being  ab¬ 
solutely  forbidden  them,  Since,  by  observation, 
they  are  found  to  be  evidently  pernicious. 

An  opinion  almoft  generally  received,  has 
made  Sugar  regarded  as  a  dangerous  aliment, 
as  being  remarkably  heating,  very  liable  to 
breed  worms,  and,  consequently,  unfit  for 
children.  The  mifchief  which  the  excefs  of 
this  aliment  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the 
cafes  in  which  its  ufe  is  prejudicial,  are  not 
proved  by  decifive  observations.  We  may,  on 
the  contrary,  boldly  advance,  that  Sugar  may 
be  eaten  with  creams,  & c.  with  fruit,  either 
preferved,  Simply  baked,  or  raw,  not  only  with¬ 
out  the  lead  danger,  but  that  it  is  an  alimentous 
feafoning  of  a  very  Salutary  nature.  The  ill 
effects  produced  by  giving  children  fweet 
things,  generally  depend  on  caufes  very  foreign 
to  the  Sugar,  as  on. the  heavinefs  of  the  cruft  of 
all  kinds  of  paftry,  or  on  the  milk  ufed  in 
thefe  preparations,  as  cream,  franchipane,  &c. 
from  a  mixture  of  thefe  fweet  things,  and  even 
of  thofe  which  we  efteem  Salutary,  as  the  raw 
fugared  fruit  juft  mentioned,  with  other  ali¬ 
ments,  that  are  of  a  different  nature  ;  with  flefh- 
meat,  which  fugar  glues  up,  by  plaiftering  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  defends  it  from  the  acftion 
of  the  juices  neceffary  for  digeftion.  It  is  eafy 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  now  advance,  by 
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the  mfpedtion  of  the  excrements  fometimes 
voided  by  infants,  after  indigedions  caufed  by 
the;**  eating  fweet  things,  or  even  fometimes  by 
a  mixture  of  fruit  in  the  domach  with  folid 
fiefh-meat,  which  is  always,  in  fome  degree,  dan¬ 
gerous.  We  fhall,  therefore,  be  fo  bold,  as 
without  hesitation,  to  advife  fweetening  fruit 
and  the  farinaceous  meats  given  to  children 
with  fugar  ;  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  afTert,  that 
there  is  not  the  lead  room  to  fear  any  ill  effects 
from  this  aliment,  lince  this  fear  is  not  at  all 
rational. 

Sugar  is  a  fait ,  and  a  fait  heated  by  'particles 
cf  lime ,  fay  thofe  who  are  bed  informed  in  thefe 
matters  ;  it  is  therefore  very  hot ,  and  confequently 
very  prejudicial .  For  every  thing  that  is  edeem- 
ed  heating  is  very  formidable  to  the  public,  and 
even  to  phyficians  :  every  body  would  be  cool¬ 
ed,  for  this  is  the  general  tade.  Without  en¬ 
deavouring  to  difeufs  this  lad  prejudice,  which 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  fubjeef,  and 
without  entering  even  into  a  clofe  examination 
into  the  nature  of  fugar,  we  fhall  fatisfy  our 
felves  with  maintaining,  in  a  few  words  ;  id. 
That  fugar  cannot  be  dribtly  and  properly  call¬ 
ed  a  fait  ;  fmee  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  mucous 
body  like  honey,  gum,  or  the  mud  of  wine, 
idly,  That  all  faits  are  not  heating  :  the  acids 
are  evidently  refrefhing  ;  nitre  and  mineral 
cryftals  pafs  for  true  antiphlogidics.  gdly. 
That  fome  parts  of  lime  do  not  heat,  efpeci- 
ally  when  combined,  as  in  fugar,  with  oily 
particles,  which  is  a  mixture  that  compofes  a 
kind  of  foap.  4thly,  That  fugar  does  not,  in 
its  own  nature,  heat  *,  if  it  ever  does  fo,  it  can 
only  proceed  from  an  excels,  which  feldom 
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happens,  or  in  other  words,  from  its  being 
eaten  in  too  great  a  quantity,  and  on  account 
of  its  being  too  nourifhing  an  aliment  :  in  the 
fame  manner  as  foop  when  too  rich,  gravy  too 
ftrong,  a  large  quantity  of  jelly,  jelly  broth, 
&c.  are  heating.  5thly,  That  the  pretended 
heat  procured  by  fugar,  is  an  inconvenience  of 
fo  vague  and  uncertain  a  nature,  that  we  cannot 
fix  any  determinate  idea  to  it.  And,  in  ihort, 
that  heat  is  more  commonly  indifferent  than 
hurtful  ;  and  that  it  is  fometimes  falutary. 

We  fhall  fay  but  one  word  on  the  drink  of 
infants.  It  ought  to  conflit  of  water  alone. 
Confiant  oblervation  fiiews  the  advantage  of 
this  practice. 

The  aliments  taken  after  weaning  an  infant 
being  thus  determined,  the  fécond  rule,  which 
we  are  to  lay  down,  relates  to  the  quantity  of 
thefe  aliments,  and  fixing  the  time  of  the  in» 
fant’s  meals. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  on  this  fubjedt,  that  in¬ 
fants  are  voracious,  or  in  other  words,  that  their 
ftomachs  frequently  call  for  a  frefli  fupply  of 
aliments,  confequently  their  digefiion  is  eafily 
and  fpeedily  performed  :  we  may  therefore 
treat  them  with  lufficient  indulgence  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  their  food  :  but  we 
ought  not  to  difpenfe  with  regulating  the 
number  and  time  of  their  meals.  I  cannot 
come  into  Mr.  *  Locke’s  fentiments  in  relation 
to  this  laft  point  :  he  would  have  the  time  of 
their  meals  varied,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
accuftomed  to  want  to  eat  at  a  fixed  hour  : 
which  might  be  attended  with  very  considerable 

*  Thoughts  on  Education. 
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inconveniences  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  life. 
I  confefs  that  I  am  not  fo  moved  by  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  which  we  may  be  reduced  of  being 
very  much  incommoded  by  hunger  in  fome 
certain  cafes,  which,  in  relation  to  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind,  can  but  rarely  happen,  as  to 
be  willing  to  fortify  them  againft  this  danger, 
by  expofing  them  early  to  the  more  certain  in¬ 
conveniences  that  necefiarily  depend  on  the 
irregularity  of  the  times  of  their  eating.  Many 
obfervations  plainly  enough  prove,  that  there  is 
fome  danger  in  making  a  new  meal,  when  the 
digeftion  of  the  preceding  repaft  is  only  finifhed 
by  halves  :  it  is  not  therefore  proper  to  difturb 
the  order  of  children’s  meals,  by  rendering 
them  nearer  to  each  other.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  infant  is  made  to  fa  ft  too  long,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  he  will  eat  with  too  much 
greedinefs,  after  this  unaccuftomed  abftinence. 
In  fhort,  it  is  not  prudent  to  vary  this  order, 
by  placing  his  meals  at  a  greater  diftance,  or 
even  fupprefiing  thole  that  are  found  to  be  ufe- 
lefs,  when  habit  or  complexion  renders  them 
almoft  abfolutely  necefiary,  Befides,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  the  worft  that  can  happen 
to  a  man  of  fenfe,  who  is  fometimes,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  go¬ 
ing  without  a  meal  at  his  ufual  hour,  is  his  fuller¬ 
ing  hunger  -,  for  nothing  will  force  him  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  time  of  eating,  when  he  feels  that 
the  laft  meal  he  has  eaten  is  not  yet  digefted. 
But  this  alternative,  either  of  fuffering  hunger, 
or  of  being  necefiarily  incommoded  by  eating 
before  we  have  occafion  for  it,  is  an  extreme 
that  but  feldom  happens  even  to  perfons  moft 
accuftomed  to  eat  at  regular  hours  ;  and  there 

are 
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are  few  of  thefe  perlons  who  cannot  fometimes, 
without  danger,  eat  an  hour  or  two  fopner  or 
later  than  ufual.  Daily  experience  confirms 
this  truth.  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  then  fee  ms 
not  to  be  built  on  obfervation,  and  to  have 
more  in  it  of  the  metaphyfician  than  of  the  ex-* 
perienced  phyfician. 

All  things  conddered,  it  it  doubtlefs  bed  to 
regulate  the  meals  of  infants.  Of  thefe  they 
may  be  allowed  four  every  day,  and  cuflom  has 
generally  enough  eftablifhed  the  interval  of 
tour  or  five  hours  between  them.  We  may  alfo, 
according  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  render  thefe 
meals  alternately  a  little  more  full  or  a  little 
(lighter,  referving  the  foop  and  other  aliments 
mod  nouridiing,  for  the  dinner  and  (upper, 
and  giving  only  at  the  breakfaft  and  collation 
in  the  afternoon,  bread  and  fruit,  and  even 
mod  commonly  nothing  but  dry  bread.  In¬ 
fants  ought  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  between  * 
thefe  meals  ;  for  thefe  little  fuperntimerary  re¬ 
pads  are  fo  many  fatigues  or  diftradlions,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  to  the  organs  employed 
in  digeding  the  preceding  meal  ;  fatigues  which 
it  is  always  ufeful  to  fpare  them. 

The  whole  time  of  infancy,  till  the  age  of 
puberty,  ought  to  be  regulated  on  this  model, 
only  proportioning  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  aliments  to  the  encre-afe  of  their  drength, 
and  to  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  exercife  they 
take  in  confequence  of  it  ;  till  at  lad  they  have 
a  right  to  the  nourifhment  and  regimen  of  per¬ 
fect  men.  For  the  red,  this  change,  made  by 
little  and  little,  in  the  quality  of  their  aliments, 
only  conflits  in  accudoming  them  at  fil'd  to 
light  and  tender  meat,  as  that  of  poultry,  and 
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fever  al  kinds  of  game,  as  quails,  partridges, 
&c.  and  at  length,  to  all  the  fiefh  meat  that  is 
commbnly  feen  at  our  tables;  but  they  can  never, 
by  a  rule  of  diet,  be  permitted  the  ragoos  and 
made  di flies  invented  by  luxury  and  fenfuality. 
Infants  may  in  time  take  thefe  as  a  ne  cellar  y 
evil  ;  but  phyficians  will  never  ceafe  publifhing 
their  danger. 

It  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  this  regi¬ 
men  has  no  relation  to  the  children  either  of 
the  peafants,  or  the  common  people  :  this  we 
have  already  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work  :  they  are  recompenfed  by  other  more 
real  advantages,  lor  the  want  of  thofe  accom¬ 
modations,  and  that  care  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  in  the  treatment  of  other  infants.  In 
fhort,  though  it  could  be  proved  by  more  io- 
lid  arguments,  that  the  advantages  arifing  from 
this  regimen,  ought  to  make  them  pradtife  it  ; 
and  that  the  wants  of  their  children  required 
this  at  their  hands  ;  the  Irate  of  poverty  and 
mifery  in  which  they  are  involved,  would  hin¬ 
der  them  from  doing  it. 

On  the  Se  cr étions.  ' 

Thofe  who  have  learnt  the  firft  rudiments 
of  pathology,  know  that  the  mod  fruitful  and 
mod  frequent  caufe  of  difeafes,  confids  in  the 
defects  of  the  excretions,  and  efpecially  in  their 
diminution  and  fupprefîion.  We  fhall  pre- 
fently  fpeak  ol  the  mod  effential,  and  abun¬ 
dant  of  them  all,  I  mean  infenfible  perfora¬ 
tion  when  we  treat  of  the  plays  and  exercifes  of 
children,  and  on  their  drefs  :  thofe  performed 
by  the  two  other  drainers  which  may  bedidin- 
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guiffied  by  the  name  of  general,  (becaufe  they 
may  be  confidered,  as  the  outlets  to  which 
are  carried  in  abundance,  the  parts  to  be  thrown 
out  from  the  whole  mais  of  humours)  thefe, 

I  fay,  which  are  performed  by  the  in  refîmes 
and  the  urinary  paffages,  ought  not  to  be  ma¬ 
naged  with  kfs  care.  The  expedient  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  authors,  of  ace  adorning 
children  to  go  to  (tool,  and  make  water,  an 
certain  determinate  hours,  by  fetting  them,  in 
fpight  of  themfelves,  on  their  chairs,  or  diT- 
pofing  them  to  make  water,  though  they  have  - 
no  prefling  occafion  for  it,  and  by  not  giving 
them  their  breakfaft  or  permitting  them  to  go 
to  play  till  this  is  performed,  is  extremely  ule- 
ful*,  and  will  feldom  fail  of  producing  the 
effedl  expedkd  from  it.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  retention  of  the  grofs  excrements, 
and  even  of  the  urine,  is  capable  of  producing 
very  considerable  mifchief,  and  belides  the  ha- 

<0 

bitual  condipation,  which  may  be  contracted 
by  infants  from  neglebting  at  their  early  time 
of  life,  to  yield  to  the  firft  motions  by  which 
they  are  follicited,  is  a  mifchief  attended  with 
very  dangerous  confequences,  and  that  com¬ 
monly  produces  very  bad  effeéls. 

We  therefore  propofe,  that  children  be  ac¬ 
cu  domed  to  go  to  ftool,  at  lead  twice  every 
day.  This  cudom  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 

*  We  ought  not  however  to  carry  this  method  fo  far, 
as  to  awake  children  in  the  middle  of  the  niphu  as  is 

O  7 

commonly  pra&ifed,  to  engage  them  to  make  water  ; 
this  cudom  is  only  neceilàry  with  refpect  to  fuch  children 
as  are  fubjedt  to  wet  the  bed  ;  but  as  for  others,  this 
would  be  doing  them  a  real  hurt,  by  interrupting  their 
flëep,  without  its  being  attended  with  a  greater  advantage, 
or  even  one  equivalent  to  it. 

L  2  ejdablifh 
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eftablifh  amongft  them,  as  by  the  natural  con- 
ftitution  of  their  age  they  are  difpofed  to  be 
laxative.  If  we  can  carry  this  habit,  which  is 
very  poffible,  fo  far  as  to  fix  exactly,  or  pretty 
nearly,  the  hour  in  which  this  office  is  to  be 
performed,  the  moft  commodious  that  can  be 
chofen,  is  that  of  their  rifing  and  going  to 
bed  :  for  befides  thefe  being  the  hours  in  which 
throughout  their  whole  lives  they  will  be  leaf!: 
expofed  to  unforefeen  events  that  may  hinder 
their  difcharging  this  office,  it  is  a  matter  of 
conlequence,  that  thefe  times  are  alfo  very  pro¬ 
perly  chofen  in  relation  to  the  times  of  their 
meals,  which  are  fo  far  diftant  from  them,  as 
that  the  digeftion  of  the  laid  aliments  they  have 
taken,  may  be  perfectly  over.  For,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order,  the  expul fion  of  the  grofs  excre¬ 
ments  ought  not  to  be  performed,  till  after 
they  are  entirely  digefted  ;  and  that  not  only 
for  the  convenience  of  rejedting  the  ufelefs  re¬ 
mains  of  this  operation,  but  even  that  the  laft 
may  not  be  hindered  by  the  fir  ft  ;  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftines  formed  for  the  ufe  of  thefe 
organs,  in  the  expulfion  of  the  excrements,  is 
of  a  different  nature  -,  and  thefe  twTo  adfions 
are  not  defigned  to  be  performed  at  the  fame 
inftant  of  time.  Mr.  Locke  has  therefore  made 
an  ill  choice  of  the  hour  for  this  excretion, 
when  he  advifes  its  being  excited  in  children 
immediately  after  breakfaft. 

Of  Air. 

Men  have  in  all  ages  acknowledged  the  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  of  a  free  open  air,  or  one  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  or  renewed,  in  the  preferva- 

tion 
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tion  of  health.  But,  in  this  lad  age,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hales,  we  are 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  conta¬ 
gious  quality  this  fluid  contracts,  from  theadtion 
of  different  vapours  mixed  with  it.  The  perfpi- 
ration  of  animals,  efpecially  that  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  hotter  and  more  plentiful  than  that  of 
the  fkin,  deftroys,  in  a  Angular  manner,  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  air,  and,  confequently,  renders  it 
unfit  for  refpiration,  from  the  very  reafon  of 
its  having  been  too  often  refpired.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  many  perfons  of  didin- 
guifhed  learning,  as  Duhamel,  Defaguliers, 
Hales,  &c.  have  drove  to  invent  different 
methods  of  changing  the  air,  in  places  where 
it  naturally  dagnates,  and  which  are  dedined 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  men,  as 
hofpitals,  public  halls,  churches,  theatres,  & c. 
But  a  more  Ample  expedient,  more  in  the 
power  of  each  individual,  and  mod  applicable 
to  all  cafes,  is,  not  to  day  too  long  in  a  clofe 
confined  place,  often  to  tade  the  freih  air,  and 
even,  as  much  as  poflible,  that  of  the  country. 
This  rule,  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  is  evident 
in  all  the  ages  of  life,  is  dill  more  effentially  fo 
for  children.  Fil'd,  becaufe  being  more  deli¬ 
cate,  they  are  more  expofed  to  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  a  contrary  pradtice.  Secondly,  be¬ 
caufe  thofe  who  are  arrived  at  maturity,  com¬ 
monly  And  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or 
the  purfuit  of  their  pleafures,  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  taking  the  air,  which  children  have 
not,  to  whom  wre  confequently  ought  to  order 
it  in  a  more  particular  manner,  by  way  of  re¬ 
gimen,  or  as  a  practice  that  will  be  of  fervice 
to  their  health. 
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The  pale,  bloated,  weak,  and  fickly  lock 
of  the  children  of  Paris,  efpecially  amongft  the 
common  people,  the  tradefmen  and  poor  citi¬ 
zens,  whofe  children  almoft  always  remain 
fhut  up  with  their  mothers,  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  convenience  of  taking  a  walk 
with  them,  and  who  cannot,  as  in  the  country, 
.and  in  fmall  cities,  fuffer  them  to  run  about 
the  ftreets  and  fquares  :  the  weaknefs  and  ill 
health,  I  fay,  of  thefe  children,  but  too  plainly 
prove  the  prejudice  they  receive  from  living  in 
clofe  and  confined  places,  and  efpecially  on 
ground- floors,  and  in  back-lhops  ^  for  thefe 
la  ft  are  flill  more  remarkable  for  the  badnefs  of 
complexion,  and  difeafes  of  their  young  inha¬ 
bitants  ^  a  circumflance  that  ferves  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  ill  eftedts  of  air  confined,  or  only 
changed  tor  the  almofl  infedled  air  of  a  nafty 
ally,  or  noifome  ftreet  *,  from  wearinefs  and 
want  of  exercife,  which  alfo  concur  but  too 
erredtually,  in  forming  the  bad  conftitution  of 
the  children  we  are  mentioning,  and  even  per¬ 
haps  ol  that  want  oi  genius,  with  which  they 
have  for  a  long  time  been  charged.  Let  chil¬ 
dren  therefore  live,  as  much  as  poftible,  in  a 
pure,  open  and  free  air:  for  this  is  a  precept 
that  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended. . 

To  the  conftitution  of  the  air  belongs  the 
conflderation  of  cold  and  heat,  wind,  rain, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  the  viciftitudes  of  the 
feafons. 

The  rule  of  familiarizing  infants  to  all  the 
inconveniences  that  depend  on  thefe,  though 
ufeful  in  itfelf,  deferves  however  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  modified  and  reftrained  by  forne  obfer- 

yations. 
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Firff,  We  are  all,  more  or  lefs,  expofed  to 
the  viciffitudes  of  the  air.  The  perfon  de¬ 
fined  to  live  the  moil  retired,  the  moll  foft 
and  effeminate  life  ;  even'the  woman  who  lives 
in  the  greatefl  affluence,  and  is  furrounded 
with  every  fnperfluity,  neceffarily  lives  in  an 
atmofphere,  the  temperature  of  which  will 
fometimes  be  fo  fuddenly  varied,  that  (lie  can¬ 
not  forefee  the  change,  or  take  the  neceffaiy 
precautions  to  prevent  her  being  affected  by 
it. 

Secondly,  It  is  certain,  that,  by  habit,  we 
may  acquire  the  power  of  not  buffering  by 
thefe  changes  ;  and  that  by  means  of  prefer ving 
ourfelves  from  them  with  too  much  care,  we 
contract  the  contrary  habit,  that  of  being  no 
longer  able  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  them  without 
danger.  It  is  therefore  ufeful  for  all  perfons 
to  be  inured,  from  their  infancy,  (for  it  is  too 
late  when  we  are  arrived  to  a  certain  age)  to 
fupport  all  thefe  changes  of  the  air  without 
danger  to  their  health,  without  pain  to  them- 
felves,  and  without  any  adtual  inconvenience. 

Thirdly,  The  only  means  of  hardening  in¬ 
fants  againfl  thefe  evils,  is  to  expofe  them  to 
them  betimes  :  iff.  By  having  always  a  regard 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  vigour  of  their  complexion. 
2.dly,  According  to  the  kind  of  life  required  by 
their  fex,  their  (ration,  and  the  (late  to  which 
they  are  deftined.  3d ly.  According  to  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  climate  they  are  to  inhabit,  fb 
that  if  it  be  a  very  falutary  practice  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  countries  to  wafh  the  head,  feet,  and 
hands  of  children  in  cold  water,  the  lame  cu- 
ftom  may  be  ufelefs,  and  perhaps  prejudicial, 

L  4  ift- 
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in  Spain,  or  the  fouth  of  France.  We  fiiall 
however  Jay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  it 
is,  in  general,  very  ufeful,  to  fortify  ourfelves 
by  habit  againd  the  viciffitudes  of  the  feafons, 
that  we  may  be  able,  without  danger,  to  fupport 
the  moft  extraordinary  changes  in  thefe  :  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  produced  by  accidents,  like 
thofe  which  force  us  to  make  a  meal  at  an  un- 
accuftomed  hour,  which  reduce  us  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  feeding  on  grofs  aliments,  or  to  take 
up  with  a  bad  bed.  The  greatef:  part  of  man¬ 
kind  may  fecure  themfelves  from  thefe  laft  in¬ 
conveniences  ;  but  not  from  the  firft  :  for  none 
can  be  fecured  from  them,  that  do  not  condemn 
themfelves  to  a  courfe  of  life  wholly  employed 
in  the  care  of  preferving  themfelves  from  the 
injuries  they  might  differ  from  the  weather. 

Of  Sleep. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  deep  is  the 
al moil  natural  ftate  of  new-born  infants  :  and 
have  alfo  remarked,  that  as  in  all  the  liages 
of  life,  fleep  is  favourable  to  the  natural  and 
vital  funétions,  fo,  with  refpedb  to  infants,  it 
is  adapted  to  difpofe  their  bodies  to  nutrition 
and  growth.  The  whole  time  of  infancy  is 

O  ^  j 

didinguifhed  by  the  fame  neceflity  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  deep  :  which  differ  in  the  different  ages 
of  children,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their 
growth  is  mere  or  lefs  fenfible,  dower  or  more 
rapid  :  fo  that  as  the  growth  becomes  lefs  con- 
fiderable  in  proportion  as  the  infant  advances 
in  age,  the  child  of  four  or  five  years  old  is 
lefs  fleepy,  and  has  lefs  need  of  deep,  than  the 
infant  at  the  bread'  j  the  child  of  eight  or  nine 

years 
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years  old,  lefs  than  that  of  five  ;  and  thus  he 
continues  till  the  time  of  his  growth  is  com¬ 
pletely  finifhed.  How  concealed  foever  the  or¬ 
der  of  things  may  be,  by  which  thefe  two  phæ- 
nomena  in  the  animal  ceconomy  are  connected 
together,  their  relation  is  not  the  lefs  real. 

Sleep  is  neceffary  to  children  who  are  already 
ftrong,  on  another  account.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  always  in  motion,  running,  jumping,  very 
bufy,  and  never  (landing  long  together  in  the 
lame  place  ;  and  thus,  by  the  fatigue  they  un¬ 
dergo,  they  difpofe  themfelves  to  Deep,  and  alfo 
render  it  more  neceffary. 

It  is  therefore  from  experience,  and  from 
thefe  two  lafl  reafons,  that  of  promoting  the 
growth  of  infants,  and  that  of  repairing  their 
powers  and  faculties,  diffipated  at  a  certain  age 
by  adtion,  that  we  eftablifh  the  extraordinary 
ufefulnefs  of  fleep  to  children.  Mr.  Locke,  in 
treating  on  this  fubjedl,  has  entred  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  particulars,  which  we  fhall  here  give  our 
readers.  “Of  all  that  looks  foft  and  effemi- 
4-  nate,  fays  he,  nothing  is  more  to  be  indulged 
44  children  than  fleep  :  in  this  alone  they  are 
44  to  be  permitted  to  have  their  full  fatisfadlion, 
44  nothing  contributing  more  to  the  growth 
cc  and  health  of  children  than  deep.  All  that 
44  is  to  be  regulated  in  it  is,  in  what  part  of 
44  the  twenty-four  hours  they  fhould  take  it  ; 
44  which  will  eafily  be  refolved  by  only  faying, 
44  That  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  accufiom  them  to 
44  rife  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  befi  fo  to 
44  do  for  health  ;  and  he  that  from  his  child- 
44  hood,  has  by  a  fettled  cuflom  made  rifing 
44  betimes  eafy  and  familiar  to  him,  will  not, 
t4  when  he  is  a  man,  walle  the  beft  and  mofl 

44  ufe- 
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sc  ufeful  part  of  his  life  in  drowzinefs  and  ly- 
<c  ing  a-bed.  If  children,  therefore,  are  to  be 
called  up  early  in  the  morning,  it  will  follow 
cc  of  courfe,  that  they  mud  go  to  bed  betimes, 
<c  whereby  they  will  be  accudomed  to  avoid 
ci  the  unhealthy  and  unfafe  hours  of  debauch- 
“  ery,  which  are  thofe  of  the  evenings  :  and 
iC  they  who  keep  good  hours,  feldom  are  guilty 
“  of  any  great  diforders.  I  do  not  fay  this,  as 
<c  if  your  fon,  when  grown  up,  fhould  never 
be  in  company  pad  eight,  nor  ever  chat 
ic  over  a  glafs  of  wine  till  midnight.  You  are 
<c  now,  by  the  accu doming  of  his  tender  years, 
cc  to  indifpofe  him  to  thofe  inconveniences,  as 
“  much  as  you  can  j  and  it  will  be  no  fmall 
advantage,  that  contrary  practice  having 
made  fitting  up  uneafy  to  him,  it  will  make 
<c  him  often  avoid,  and  very  feldom  propofe 
cc  midnight  revels.  But  if  it  fhould  not  reach 
fo  far,  but  fafhion  and  company  fhould  pre- 
<c  vail,  and  make  him  live  as  others  do  above 
twenty,  ’tis  worth  the  while  to  accudom  him 
cc  to  early  rifing,  and  early  going  to  bed  be- 
<c  tween  this  and  that,  for  the  prefent  improve- 
cc  ment  of  his  health,  and  other  advantages. 

Though  I  have  faid,  a  large  allowance  of 
“  deep,  even  as  much  as  they  will  take,  fhould 
be  made  to  children  when  they  are  little,  yet 
ec  I  do  not  mean,  that  it  fhould  always  be  con- 
ct  tinned  to  them  in  io  large  a  proportion,  and 
ÉC  they  differed  to  indulge  a  drowfy  lazinefs  in 
tc  their  bed,  as  they  grow  up  bigger.  But, 
cc  whether  they  fhould  begin  to  be  redrained  at 
iC  feven  or  ten  years  old,  or  any  other  time,  is 
56  impoffible  to  be  precifely  determined.  Their 
**  tempers,  ftrength,  and  conditutions,  mud 
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£c  be  confidered.  But  fome  time  between  fevën 
and  fourteen,  if  they  are  too  great  lovers  of 
<c  the©  beds,  I  think  it  may  be  feafonable  to 
éc  begin  to  reduce  them  by  degrees  to  about 
eight  hours,  which  is  generally  reft  enough 
ct  for  healthy  grown  people.  If  you  have  ac- 
cuflomed  him,  as  you  fhould  do,  to  rile 
conflantly  very  early  in  the  morning,  this 
“  fault  of  being  too  long  in  bed  will  eafily  be 
reformed,  and  moil  children  will  be  forward 
enough  to  fhorten  that  time  themfelves,  by 
coveting  to  fit  up  with  the  company  at  night; 
though  if  they  be  not  looked  after,  they  will 
tc  be  apt  to  take  it  out  in  the  morning,  which 
ç‘  fhould  by  no  means  be  permitted.  They 
6t  fhould  conflantly  be  called  up,  and  made  to 
rife  at  their  early  hour  ;  but  great  care  fhould 
<c  be  taken  in  waking  them,  that  it  be  not 
<c  done  hallily,  nor  with  a  loud  or  fhrill  voice, 
cc  or  any  other  fudden  violent  noife  *.  This 
often  affrights  children,  and  does  them  great 
harm  à  and  found  deep  thus  broke  off,  with 

*  The  French  translation,  adds  to  Mr.  Locke’s  text, 
the  following  p a/Tage  from  Montagne,  which  the  reader 
will  not  be  difpleafed  with  finding  here  :  “  My  father, 
“  fays  the  lad:  mentioned  author,  was  advifed  to  make  me 
“  obtain  a  relifh  for  learning,  and  a  love  of  my  duty,  by 
“  not  conftraining  my  will,  and  making  them  my  own 
££  free  choice,  and  to  elevate  my  foul  in  all  the  fvveets  of 
£s  liberty,  without  rigour  or  condraint.  This  y/as  carried 
“  to  fuch  a  fuperftitious  length,  that  fome  maintaining, 
££  that  the  tender  brain  of  infants  might  be  didurbed  by 
il  Inatching  them  by  furprize,  luddenly  and  with  violence, 
“  from  deep,  in  which  they  are  much  deeper  plunged 
££  than  we,  he  caufed  me  to  be  waked  by  the  found  of 
£‘  fome  mufical  indrument;  and  never  was  without  a  man 
ft  capable  of  .awaking  me  in  this  manner.”  EJjai  de  Mou - 
fegnc,  Ïî'V ,  1.  cap.  xxv. 

“  fudden 
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fudden  alarms,  is  apt  enough  to  difcompofe 
any  one.  When  children  are  to  be  wakened 
out  of  their  deep,  be  fare  to  begin  with  a 
low  call,  and  fome  gentle  motion,  and  fa 
draw  them  out  of  it  by  degrees,  and  give 
them  none  but  kind  words  and  ufage,  till  they 
are  come  perfectly  to  themfeives,  and  being 
quite  drelTed,  you  are  fure  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  awake.  The  being  forced  from 
their  fleep,  how  gently  foever  you  do  it,  is 
pain  enough  to  them  •,  and  care  fhould  be 
taken  not  to  add  any  other  uneafinefs  to  it, 
efpecially  fuch  that  may  terrify  them. 
ct  Let  his  bed  be  hard,  and  rather  quilts  than 
feathers.  Liard  lodging  frrengthens  the  parts; 
whereas  being  buried  every  night  in  feathers, 
melts  and  diflolves  the  body,  is  often  the 
caufe  of  weaknefs,  and  the  forerunner  of  an 
early  grave  :  and  beiides  the  Hone,  which  has 
often  its  rife  from  this  warm  wrapping  of 
the  reins,  feveral  other  indifpofitions,  and 
that  which  is  the  root  of  them  all,  a  tender 
weakly  conftitution,  is  very  much  owing  to 
down  beds.  Befides,  he  that  is  ufed  to  hard 
lodging  at  home,  will  not  mifs  his  deep, 
where  he  has  moil  need  of  it,  in  his  travels 
abroad,  for  want  of  his  foft  bed,  and  pillows 
laid  in  order  ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  would, 
not  be  amifs  to  make  his  bed  after  different 
fafliions,  fometimes  laying  his  head  higher, 
fometimes  lower,  that  he  may  not  feel  every 
little  change  he  mud  be  fure  to  meet  with, 
who  is  not  defigned  to  lie  always  in  my 
young  mailer’s  bed  at  home,  and  to  have 
his  maid  lay  all  things  in  print,  and  tuck 
him  in  warm.  The  great  cordial  of  nature 
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44  is  deep  -,  he  that  milles  that  will  fuffer  by  it  : 
44  and  he  is  very  unfortunate,  who  can  take  his 
46  cordial  only  in  his  mother’s  fine  gilt  cup, 
44  and  not  in  a  wooden  diih.  Ele  that  can  fleep 
44  foundly  takes  the  cordial  ;  and  it  matters 
44  not,  whether  it  be  on  a  foft  bed,  or  the  hard 
44  boards  ;  ’tis  fleep  only  that  is  the  thing  ne~ 
44  cefifary.” 

We  fhall  here  make  the  fame  obfervation  we 
have  done  above,  in  relation  to  the  irregular 
meals  of  children.  Thefe  frequent  changes  of 
the  pofition  of  children’s  heads,  which  Mr. 
Locke  would  fometimes  have  high,  and  fome- 
times  low,  are  recommended  from  a  very  re¬ 
mote  view,  and  a  very  fortuitous  advantage, 
while  thofe  changes,  and  efpecially  placing  the 
head  low,  are  real  evils,  that  may  at  lead  di- 
llurb  the  fleep  of  children.  If  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  habit  of  lying  with  their  heads  high, 
in  what  cafe  can  they  want  the  means  of  making 
ufe  of  a  pillow  ?  As  to  the  general  precept,  of 
not  being  reduced  by  habit  to  the  neceffity,  ei¬ 
ther  of  having  a  foft  bed,  and  a  pillow  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  or  to  the  alternative  of  not  lleep- 
ing  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  wifdom  and 
advantage  of  this  caution  require  its  being  re¬ 
commended  -,  but  we  fhould  accuftom  children 
to  fleep  without  the  neceffity  of  having  a  good 
bed, by  making  them  conftantly  lie  in  a  hard  one, 
and  not  by  expofing  them  to  changes  that  are 
incommodious,  difagreeable,  and  hurtful. 

On  the  Exercises  and  Plays  of  children. 

The  plays  of  children  that  confift  of  motion, 
or  which  exercife  only  the  body,  ought  to  be 

diftin- 
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diflirtguiflied  from  thofe  other  plays  that  only 
cxercife  the  mind,  and  which  properly  belong 
to  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  fome- 
times  to  reflection.  Races,  leaping,  wrefding, 
the  imitation  ot  hunting,  war,  and  the  labori¬ 
ous  arts  with  which  children  amufe  themfelves, 
are  of  the  firfl  clafs.  Thofe  that  conflit  in  the 
obfervance  of  fome  capricious  rules,  in  being 
ready  on  fome  fign  agreed  upon,  at  refolving 
queflions,  and,  in  a  word,  molt  of  the  games 
which  children  play,  fitting  in  the  houfe  -,  as  the 
imitation  of  fedentary  arts,  telling,  or  hearing 
flories  -,  playing  at  chefs,  draughts,  tick-tack, 
and  other  games  which  children  are  permitted 
to  play,  are  of  the  fécond  clafs. 

This  diftinCtion  is  the  more  neceflfary,  as  it 
ferves  for  the  foundation  of  rules,  according  to 
which  the  diverfions  of  children  ought  to  be 
regulated. 

We  fuppofe  the  neceflity  of  play  for  children 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  indeed  this  neceffity 
is  evident.  The  mind  is  always  in  want  of 
new  images,  and  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
changing  the  fcene  prefented  before  it.  The 
firfl  is,  procuring  a  rapid  fuccefifion  of  fenfa- 
tions  *  ;  and  the  fécond,  combining,  in  various 
manners,  a  few  ideas,  received  in  a  fhort  fpace 

of 


*  We  {hall  here  obferve,  by  the  wa y,  that  the  fenfati- 
Ons  of  children  are  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
organs.  The  perfection  of  taite,  and  that  of  health,  de¬ 
pend  as  much  on  the  choice  of  the  fenfations,  as  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  ideas  depends  on  the  fignification  of  words.  “  As 
“  to  the  operations  of  the  foul,  fays  the  abbé  de  Condil- 
“  lac,  children  difting-uifti  names  equally,  provided  they 
“  are  fimple,  and  that  circumftances  turn  their  reflections 
“  on  that  £de  ;  for  we  then  End  by  the  ufe  they  make  of 

“  theffi 
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of  time,  either  with  one  another,  or  with  thofe 
furnifhed  by  the  memory,  in  a  word,  meditat¬ 
ing  or  mufing.  Children  are  not  fit  for  this  laft 
employment.  The  lefions  they  are  taught  at  a 
certain  age,  and  which  they  do  not  learn  with¬ 
out  a  labour  that  approaches  to  meditation,  a 
labour  that  cannot  long  fubfift  in  minds  unufed 
to  that  contention  of  fpirit,  to  that  labour  re¬ 
quired  in  clofe  reafoning.  Though  children 
learn  moft  things  by  rote,  like  parrots,  it  is 
this  •  inattention  that  faves  them  from  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  the  abftradt  ideas  which  it  is 
cuftomary  to  inculcate  into  them  in  the  moil 
tender  infancy  :  this  labour,  though  it  becomes 
only  that  of  the  memory,  is  neverthelefs  a  la¬ 
bour,  a  ftate  of  violence,  to  which  the  foul  can- 

“  thefe  words,  yes,  no,  I  will,  I  won’t,  that  they  fix  upon 
“  their  true  lignification. 

“  We  may,  by  playing  with  children,  he  continues, 

“  give  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  all  the  exercife  of 
“  which  it  is  capable,  if  there  be  no  objett  out  of  its 
“  reach,  and  even  infenfibly  lead  them  to  a  habit  of  re~ 
iC  gulating  thefe  operations  in  an  orderly  manner  :  By  this 
x<  means,  when  age  and  circumftances  afterwards  change 
“  the  objefls  of  their  employments,  their  minds  will  be- 
“  come  perfectly  unfolded,  and  they  will  be  early  endued 
“  with  a  fagacity,  which  by  any  other  method  they  could 
*6  not  have  obtained,  till  very  late,  or  perhaps  never. 
t(  Young  children  fhould  therefore  neither  be  taught  latin, 
“  nor  hiftory,  nor  geography  ;  for,  of  what  ufe  can  thefe 
“  fciences  be  in  an  age  when  they  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
“  think  ?  For  my  part,  I  pity  the  children  who  are  admired 
“  for  their  knowledge,  and  forefee  the  time  when  we  fliall 
“  be  furprized  at  the  mediocrity  of  their  talents,  and  per- 
“  haps  at  their  flupidity.  The  firfl  thing  we  ought  to 
“  have  in  view,  is  the  fingle  point  of  giving  to  the  mind 
“  the  exerciie  of  all  its  operations,  and  in  doing  this,  vve 
t(  need  not  go  in  fearch  of  objefts  to  which  they  are 
“  flrangers,  Jmce  the  means  may  be  furnifhed  by  way  of 
“  pi  fame.”  V  origine  des  connoifarues  humaines,  p.  27  7, 

not 
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not  be  bent  but  by  little  and  little,  and  which 
mu  ft  confequently  be  interrupted  from  time  to 
time. 

If  any  doubt  the  ill  effedls  produced  by  tiring 
the  minds  of  children,  or  thofe  which  proceed 
from  their  averfion  to  certain  employments,  too 
rigoroufly  infilled  upon  by  their  matters,  they 
need  only  to  confiait  their  experience,  and  they 
will  find  many  examples  of  children,  not  only 
rendered  ftupid  by  thefe  two  caufes  alone,  but 
even  lean,  emaciated,  and  reduced  to  a  mortal 
langour. 

The  necefiity  of  play  being  therefore  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  medicinal  precepts,  on  this  part  of 
the  regimen  of  children,  may  be  reduced  to 
thefe  which  follow. 

Firft,  Young  children  who  have  yet  received 
no  regular  inftru&ion  -,  for  inftance,  till  they 
are  four  or  five  years  of  age,  ought  to  have  no 
other  bufinefs  but  that  of  their  little  amufe- 
ments.  But,  in  order  to  render  this  only  bufinefs 
of  ufe  in  the  formation  of  their  minds, and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  injury  that  might  be  done  to  their 
tender  and  delicate  bodies,  by  flopping  their 
growth,  children  of  this  age  fhould  only  be 
permitted  the  plays  of  the  fécond  clafs.  Mo  ¬ 
tion  of  body  is  not  yet  proper  for  them,  at 
lead,  that  violent  motion  exerted  by  children 
in  their  daily  fports  :  a  little  walking  is  fuffi- 
cient,  and  it  is,  befides,  of  great  ufe  to  exer- 
cife  their  minds,  by  fixing  their  attention,  by 
flight  efforts  of  memory,  and  by  that  kind  of 
fagacity  which  thefe  games  require. 

Thirdly,  The  children  who  already  have 
matters,  and  receive  inftrudtion,  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to,  be  acquainted  with  no  other  di- 

verfions 
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Verfions  but  tjrole  whofe  principal  view  is  to 
exercife  the  body,  becaufe  their  minds  are,  with¬ 
out  companion,  better  relaxed  by  the  abfolute 
interruption  of  all  ftudy,  than  only  by  fimply 
changing  the  objedts  :  and  befides,  at  this  age 
the  bodies  of  children  have  already  need  of  mo¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  time  to  begin  to  render  them  firm, 
and  to  procure  them  that  flrength  which  the 
habitual  addon  of  the  mufcles  is  very  proper  to 
give  ;  it  tends  to  favour  a  determination  of  the 
excrementitious  humours  towards  the  drainers 
of  the  fkin,  and  to  render  the  fkin  as  fit  as 
pofiible,  for  an  abundant  perfpiration.  The 
abundance  of  that  excretion  is  not  only  of  very 
confiderable  ufe,  with  refpedt  to  children  who 
are  of  a  foft  and  moift  complexion,  and  befides 
have  commonly  a  very  keen  appetite,  but  it  i3 
alfo  of  infinite  conlequence  with  refpedt  to  the 
courte  of  the  whole  life  ;  for  habit  may  difpofe 
the  fkin  to  perform  its  offices,  as  it  does  the 
other  excretories  to  perform  theirs,  as  we  have 
above  obferved,  when  treating  of  thole  of  the 
belly,  &c. 

But  excefs  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  exercifes 
of  children  ;  if  they  are  immoderate,  befides 
their  being  capable  of  exhauflipg  their  flrength, 
and  adlually  caufing  difeafes,  they  will  occaiion 
that  kind  of  change  which  is  produced  by  la¬ 
bour  in  the  bodies  of  our  peafants,  who  are  too 
early  inured  to  fatigue.  Their  members  grow 
ftrong,  harden,  and  become  reflive  before  their 
time,  and  confequeqitly  do  not  arrive  at  their 
full  growth  :  fuch  children  are  therefore  fhort, 
thick,  and  fquat. 

We  fhould  {fill  proportion  the  exercifes  of 
children  to  the  ilation  in  which  they  arê  after - 

M  wards 
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wards  to  be  placed  -,  for  this  is  a  confideration 
that  we  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of  :  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  warrior  ought  to  be  more  active, 
that  of  the  man  of  letters  more  thoughtful  , 
but  both  fhould  be  directed  with  difcretion. 

Thirdly,  The  play  of  young  ladies  ought 
not  to  be,  as  they  but  too  commonly  are,  only 
fedentary  lports.  It  would  therefore  be  ufeful 
to  make  fome  change  in  their  manner  of  life, 
which  is  commonly  too  litde  active  for  their 
bodies.  If  they  ufed  more  action,  they  might 
lofe  fome  of  thofe  graces  that  depend  on  frefh- 
riefs  of  complexion,  plumpnefs  of  perfon,  and 
delicacy  of  fkin  ;  but  they  would  infallibly 
gain  by  it  other  advantages,  as  a  more  confiant 
health,  a  degree  of  ftrength  that  would  give 
them  a  free  and  eafy  walk,  and  that  air  of 
life  and  agility  which  we  behold  with  fuch 
pleafure  amongft  the  women  in  the  provinces, 
where  the  men  are  wreftlers  and  dancers,  and 
even  the  girls  divert  themfelves  in  running  and 
other  exercifes,  as  in  Low^r  Languedoc,  Pro¬ 
vence,  Allace,  &c. 

In  fine,  we  ought  to  hinder  the  children, 
who  have  heated  themfelves,  and  been  put  in 
a  fweat  by  fome  violent  exercife,  from  lying 
on  the  ground,  going  into  the  cool  air,  and 
drinking  cold  water.  The  dangers  of  which 
practices  are  proved  by  too  many  inftances  for 
us  to  offer  any  reafons,  in  order  to  demonftratç 
them. 

On  the  Afffct ions  of  the  foul. 

In  the  practical  part  of  phyfic,  the  affecti¬ 
ons' of  the  foul  are  confidered  in  two  principal 
lights,  as  being  to  be  managed  in  the  nature 

of 
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of  remedies  capable  of  producing  changes 
really  corporeal  in  the  animal  ceconomy  :  for 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  modify,  alter,  and  make 
fome  of  the  pallions  combat  the  others,  in 
order  to  produce  an  immediate  change  in  the 
mind  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  move  it  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  morality,  we  mull  confefs,  that  this 
does  not  properly  belong  to  medicine.  The 
phyfioian,  neverthelefs,  has  fometimes  recourfe 
to  thefe  helps  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ;  as,  for 
inftance,  in  fits  of  melancholy,  which  pervert 
the  judgment  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  the 
perfons  afflicted  with  this  difeafe,  imagine,  that 
their  Itomachs  are  filled  with  frogs  ;  that  their 
bodies  are  made  of  glafs  ;  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  hunted  by  dogs,  &c.  For 
here,  by  ufeful  flratagems,  they  frequently  fuc- 
ceed  in  recovering  them  from  this  dreadful 
flate  :  but  thefe  are  always  foreign  to  the  me¬ 
dicinal  preparations  made  ufe  of  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions. 

An  effedt  truly  medicinal  on  the  affections 
of  the  foul,  is  therefore  a  corporeal  change, 
an  action  truly  phyfical.  In  this  fenfe  we  may 
advance  that  pleafure,  an  entertaining,  gaiety, 
tranquility  of  mind,  &c.  are  very  favourable 
to  health  :  and  that  fpirituous  liquors,  coffee, 
exercife,  and  evacuations  properly  managed, 
cure  a  black  melancholy,  voluntary  uneafmefs, 
and  a  dejedion  of  foul,  that  fometimes  refills 
all  moral  affiftance. 

Let  us  confider  the  pafflons  of  children,  and 
fee  what  is  the  ftate  of  their  minds,  whether 
habitual,  or  differently  modified  by  exterior 
qbjedts  that  are  of  ufe  in  the  prefervation  of 

M  2  health  s 
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health  ;  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  is  evl- 
dently  prejudicial  to  it. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  gaiety,  and 
keeping  at  a  diftance  every  difgufttul  employ¬ 
ment,  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  health  of 
children  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  power  of  furp ailing  others,  of  cre¬ 
ating  refpedt  to  their  wills,  and  caprices  -,  care- 
lelfnefs,  a  wraggi£h  difpofition,  inapplication, 
boldnefs,  &c.  contribute  to  the  health  of  the 
body  from  the  fame  mechanifm  -,  fo  that,  if  a 
man  was  deftined  to  be  only  a  healthful  animal, 
the  beft  means  of  anfwering  this  end  would  be 
to  let  the  infant  grow7  and  form  himfelf  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  natural  inclinations,  without  rules, 
without  precepts,  and  without  chaftifement  ; 
this,  every  thing  elfe  being  out  of  the  queftion, 
w7ould  be  the  beft  means  of  fucceeding,  and 
making  him  the  moft  vigorous  man,  or  more 
properly,  machine  ;  provided  that  he  was 
early  accuftomed  to  exercife,  and  to  a  degree  of 
fatigue  proportionable  to  his  ftrength.  But  as 
the  duties  of  religion,  which  he  ought  to  ob- 
ierve,  and  thofe  of  the  fociety  *  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  require  the  facrifice,  or  at  leaft,  the 
prudent  ufe  of  moft  of  thefe  pallions,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  a  wile  and  difcrete  governor  to 
weigh  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of 
each  of  thefe  pallions,  as  well  in  relation  to 
the  private  good  of  his  pupil,  as  in  regard  to 
what  he  owes  to  God,  and  fociety.  This  dif- 
cullion  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  phyfi* 

*  The  different  focieties  in  which  they  are  to  live,  car¬ 
rying  things  Hill  farther,  require  a  different  education. 
•Spirit  of  Laws. 
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dan,  who,  however,  as  a  good  citizen,  knows, 
chat  the  general  advantage  of  fociety  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  take  place  of  the  private  advantage  of 
the  members  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The 
office  of  a  phyfician  is  then,  in  this  refpeP, 
confined  to  cheriffiing  and  preferving  the  dif- 
pofitions  that  are  not  inconfiflent  with  mora¬ 
lity,  as  gaiety,  and  courage,  and  that  by  the 
affiftance  of  phyfic,  playing,  walking,  bath¬ 
ing,  &c.  properly  managed  ;  by  taking  care 
of  the  digeftion,  fleep,  &c.  and  by  removing 
the  contrary  paffions,  as  an  habitual  timidity, 
morofenefs,  &c. 

As  to  the  paffions  confidered  in  the  fécond 
light,  that  is,  as  remedies,  we  fhall  content 
ourfelves  with  fhewing  their  ufefulnefs  in  this 
refpeP,  by  a  few  familiar  inftances.  Nobody, 
for  example,  is  ignorant  that  children  are  cured 
of  a  noPurnal  incontinency  of  urine  by  the  fear 
of  chaftifement  ;  that  a  heavy  torpid  Pate  of 
body,  is  cured  by  the  attrapions  of  pleafure, 
by  a  curiofity  properly  excited,  and  by  the 
emulation  of  imitating  the  fprightly  aPions  of 
children  of  the  fame  age.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  profpep  of  a  break  fa  ft,  an 
impatience  to  go  to  play,  the  promife  of  a  re¬ 
ward,  &c.  are  fo  many  means  made  ufe  of 
with  fuccefs  for  procuring  children  the  falutary 
habit,  of  going  often  enough  to  Pool. 

We  fhall  add  no  more  on  this  fubjeP.  The 
little  we  have  faid  is  fufficient  to  mark  out  the 
limits  that  ought  to  circumfcribe  an  education 
truly  called  medicinal,  and  to  fix  the  points 
where  we  ought  to  depart  from,  and  where  to 
unite  medicinal  obfervations,  and  the  progrefs 
of  the  art  upon  that  part  which  appears  to  us 
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only  to  have  been  juft  fketch’d  out,  and  very 
worthy,  however,  of  being  examined  with 


greater  care. 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Drefs  of  children. 


VE  {hall  not  here  examine  the  fentiments 
of  feme  authors,  who  have  pretended 
that  nature  defigned  that  men  fhcuid  go  naked 
like  the  other  animals,  or  at  leaft,  that  it  would 
be  eafy  for  them  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons  in  all  climates  :  we 
mall  fatisfy  ourfclves  with  giving  the  motives 
that  fecm  to  have  determined  men  to  cover 
their  bodies,  and  to  prefer  one  drefs  to  another. 

The  facred  books,  in  relating  the  hiftory  of 
our  hr  ft  parents,  fallen  from  the  ftate  of  inno¬ 
cence,  teach  us  the  origin  of  modefty  and 
fhame,  and  confequcntly  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  art  of  covering,  which  is  only  a  con¬ 
séquence  of  them,  was  founded.  But,  decency 
could  only  lead  men  to  cover  themfelves  in  a 
very  iimple  manner  -,  the  choice  of  drefs  there-, 
fore  arifes  from  other  motives.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  cold  countries  have  been  forced  to 
wear  heavier  and  warmer  deaths  than  thofe  of 
a  hotter  climate.  There  was  a  neceftity  for 
thofe,  fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  the  labourer,  the 
artift,  and  the  foldier  ;  fuitable  to  men,  to  the 
fair  lex,  and  to  children.  Luxury,  the  neccf- 
fity  of  concealing  natural  defeCls,  the  air  of 
reiembiance,  or  the  relation  found  between  the 
defires,  characters,  and  pallions  of  men,  and 
their  manner  of  drefling,  have  occafioned  all 
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the  fa  (liions  fpread  throughout  the  world,  which 
are  as  lingular  and  as  various  as  'the  takes  of 
each  nation  and  each  individual  ;  a  diverfity 
that  contributes  to  the  entertainment  of  civil 
life,  to  commerce,  and  to  fociety. 

A  picture  that  reprefented  in  one  point  of 
view  the  different  dreffes  of  all  nations,  would 
be  worthy  the  curiofity  of  the  moft  philofo- 
phical  minds.  We  fhould  there  fee  all  at  once* 
what  neceffity,  induftry,  caprice  and  reafon 
have,  in  this  refpedt,  dictated.  We  fliould  fee 
the  progrefs  of  arts,  the  effects  of  genius,  the 
images  of  the  paffions,  the  confequences  of 
prejudice,  and,  in  a  word,  the  ideas  that  have 
been  entertained  of  the  good  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  ufeful,  the  agreeable,  and  the  fuper- 
fluous. 

But  the  medicinal  ufe  and  neceflity  of  drefs 
ought  to  be  our  only  fubjedt.  And  therefore* 
though  the  Indians  adorn  their  heads  and  bo¬ 


dies  with  the  plumage  of  different  birds  ;  though 
other  nations  make  fcarifications  in  their  cheeks 
and  foreheads,  though  they  flatten  their  nofes, 
though  they  pull  out  their  teeth,  and  pluck  off 
their  eye-brows  *,  and  though  they  (lain  their 
eyes  and  bodies  with  different  colours  ;  all 
thefe  varieties,  which  are  the  fruits  of  caprice, 
are  nothing  to  our  purpofe.  We  fhali  not  even 
fpeak  of  the  remarkable  and  incredible  changes, 
which  the  people  who  have  inhabited  the  fame 
climate  have  made  in  their  drefs.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  divided  the  Gauls,  into  the  Gauls  wear¬ 
ing  the  gown,  and  into  the  Gauls  dreffed  nearly 
like  us  -,  into  Gallia  t ogata ,  and  Gallia  braccaia . 
Each  province,  each  city,  and  even  each  vil- 
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lage,  efpecially  in  the  fouth,  has  a  form  of 
drefs  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

But  is  it  neceffary  for  our  children  to  be 
cloathed  ?  What  is  the  drefs  mod  favourable 
to  the  good  pofition  and  growth  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  to  the  adlion  of  the  air,  &c.  This  is 
what  phyficians  ought  to  enquire  into  with  the 
utmod  attention.  This  may  enable  them  to 
find  the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of  their 
fellow-fuhjehis. 

The  laws  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  of  that 
continual  dew  which  arifes  from  our  bodies, 
the  necefdty,  proportions,  limits  and  dangers 
of  which,  are  better  known  to  the  moderns 
than  the  ancients,  ought  to  prefcribe  the  man¬ 
ner  of  cloathing  moft  proper  to  promote  and 
favour  it,  without  making  the  interior  organs 
receive  any  hurt  from  it. 

Now  it  is  an  error  to  imagine,  that  the 
warmed  and  mod  heavy  garments,  provoke  or 
facilitate.perfpiration.  The  fkin,  which  requires 
a  certain  liberty  in  order  to  exert  its  office,  is 
then  too  much  ftraitened  ;  the  air  ought  to  be 
continually  and  imperceptibly  renewed,  and  the 
atmofphere  changed  which  immediately  touches 
our  bodies  :  it  then  gives  the  tendon  to  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  fkin,  which  relaxes,  and  imbibes 
the  hurtful  juices,  when  it  is  too  much  heated  y 
and  when  it  retains  on  its  furface,  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter  it  had  already  difcharged. 

We  may  therefore  advance,  that  in  general, 
there  is  danger  in  wearing  too  many  cloaths, 
and  that  it  is  of  greater  advantage  to  the  health 
to  wear  garments  rather  light  than  heavy,  that 
we  may  not  hinder  our  bodies  from  partaking, 
to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  variations  of  the 
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air,  which  only  become  pernicious  from  the 
bad  cuftom  we  have  entertained  of  heating  our 
bodies  too  much  j  thefe  variations  have  their 
ufe  ^  they  are  not  hurtful  to  the  moil  tender 
native  flowers  and  plants,  or  the  moft  delicate 
animals  :  but  the  miftaken  care  taken  of  us  in 
our  infancy  has  rendered  us  too  fenfible  of  their 
impreflions.  We  here  perceive  the  advantages 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  enjoy  over 
thofe  in  cities.  The  weaknefs,  delicacy,  and 
foftnefs  of  thefe  laft,  are  the  evident  confe- 
quences  of  the  too  fcrupulous  care  they  take  ; 
in  covering  themfelves  too  much,  and  drefling 
in  warm  fluffs  proper  to  imbibe  all  kinds  of 
naftinefs.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  who  live  in 
the  country,  are  accuftomed  from  their  infancy 
to  cold,  heat,  the  change  of  feafons,  and  the 
mofl  rapid  variations  of  the  air,  without  feeling 
almoft  any  inconvenience  from  them.  Their 
Ikin  not  being  preflfed  down,  either  by  the 
weight  and  heat  of  their  cloaths  ;  or  by  lazinels 
and  inadtion,  acquires  a  more  permanent  elaf- 
ticity.  Inftead  of  wearing  like  the  inhabitants 
of  cities,  in  winter  garments  too  warmly  lined 
with  furs,  and  in  fummer  thofe  that  are  too 
flight,  the  peafants  are  almoft  all  the  year 
equally  covered  :  and  nothing  but  preferving 
this  juft  mean,  fhould  make  us  flatter  ourfelves 
with  keeping  up  perfpiration,  ftrength,  and  the 
plumpnefs  of  perfedf  health. 

But  children  are  ftill  more  fufceptible  than 
adults,  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  heat  and 
cold  -,  their  tender  conftitutions,  and  efpecially 
their  too  delicate  treatment,  expofe  them  much 
more  to  the  impreflions  of  the  air.  No-body 
is  ignorant  that  early  flowers,  expofed  to  the 
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fouth,  and  heated  ail  day  by  the  fun,  are  more 
in  danger  from  the  frofts  of  the  night,,  than 
thofe  placed  towards  the  north  ;  it  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  refpedt  to  children  who  are  rear¬ 
ed  with  too  much  care  -,  the  lead:  change  of  the 
air  makes  them  experience  a  change  in  their 
bodies.  Fathers  and  mothers,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  cover  their  children  too  much  in  winter, 
nor  too  little  in  fummer.  Their  cloaths  Ihould 
be  light  in  all  feafons,  and  the  health  of  their 
bodies  require  their  being  early  accuflomed  to 
the  in  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  that  fur- 
rounds  them.  Are  not  the  birds  warmed  in 
winter  by  the  fame  feathers  that  cover  them  in 
the  heats  of  fummer  ?  5Tis  true,  their  plumage 
is  more  bufhy  in  the  cold  feafon,  than  it  is  in 
the  others  ;  but  the  difference  is  but  very  in- 
confiderable. 

In  following  the  rules  of  nature  and  reafon, 
we  ought  always  to  proportion  the  weight  of 
the  garment  to  the  age,  the  mufcular  ftrength, 
and  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  robuftnefs  in 
the  constitution  of  children.  It  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  weakefl  have  need  of  a  little 
more  covering  ;  but,  in  general,  the  ftrongeft 
ought  to  wear  the  heavieit  cloaths.  Phyficians 
have  given  much  the  fame  rules  in  regard  to 
the  cloathing  of  adults  ;  but  we  are  here  con- 
lined  only  to  that  of  children.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  quality  of  the  Huff  that  ought 
to  be  placed  immediately  next  the  fkin.  The 
orientals,  among  whom  fine  linen  was  very 
fcarce,  wore  wToollen  tunics.  In  other  countries 
linen  was  more  generally  ufed.  Each  of 
thefe  fluffs  has  its  particular  advantages  ;  but 
woollen,  when  a  little  fine,  appears  to  me  moft 
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proper  for  children,  whofe  fkins  are  commonly 
fomewhat  rough,  dry,  and  fubjed  to  flight  chops, 
which  proceed  from  a  too  aqueous  perforation. 
This  kind  of  ftuff  is  fofter,  more  knappy  and 
oily  than  linnen  ;  it  has  a  greater  refemblance 
to  all  the  coverings  which  nature  has  prepared 
for  the  different  animals,  and  which  heat  them 
as  much  by  the  kind  of  fat  with  which  they 
are  oiled,  as  by  intercepting  the  immediate 
touch  of  the  am  Linen  cloth  is  dryer,  and 
more  agreeable  to  fat,  oily,  moifl,  loofe  fkins. 
On  thefe  principles  we  ought  to  fix,  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  cloaths  next  the  fkin,  in  order 
to  direct  our  choice,  whether  it  fhail  be  linen 
or  wmollen,  &c. 

Ifhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  relation  of 
the  circumftances  of  the  infancy  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  which  a  tradition,  in  this  re- 
fped  more  faithful  than  the  writings  of  our 
hiftorians,  has  preferved.  Jane  d’Albert  hav¬ 
ing  loft  many  children,  who  had  been  educated 
with  the  utmoft  care,  and  with  lingular  pre¬ 
cautions,  trufted  the  young  Henry  to  her  phy- 
ficians,  who  adviled  her  to  fend  him  to  the 
houfe  of  a  peafant,  near  Pau.  He  was  there 
actually  fed,  educated  and  brought  up,  was 
dreffed  like  one  of  the  fame  family,  and  co¬ 
vered  only  with  a  few  rags,  fuit  able  to  the  da¬ 
tion  of  his  fuppofed  father.  By  this  means  he 
became  ftrong,  vigorous,  robuft,  active,  and 
indefatigable  :  it  was  this  management  that 
formed  the  body  that  contained  fo  fine  a  foul. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  prince  and  hero  which 
Prance  has  owed  to  the  affiftance  of  phyficians. 

We  have  hitherto  only  treated  of  the  quan¬ 
tity,  weight,  and  quality  of  the  different  co¬ 
verings 
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verings  that  fhould  preferve  the  body  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  fkin  from  obftrucl- 
mg  the  humours  that  lhould  inceffantly  trail» 
fpire  from  it.  The  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  be  applied,  now  deferves  fome  reflections. 
What  we  are  going  to  fay  on  ftays,  which  are 
the  moft  important  part  of  children’s  cloaths, 
has  fome  connection  with  the  precautions  that 
fhould  be  taken,  not  to  hurt  or  confine  them  in 
fwathing. 

We  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
ftructure  of  ftays  and  their  ufe  :  we  know  that 
they  are  made  of  the  fhreds  of  whale-bone,  and 
that  they  are  of  different  degrees  of  folidity  ; 
but  we  fcarcely  know  any  thing  of  their  origin. 
Have  thefe  cafes  for  the  body  any  relation  to 
the  defenfive  armour  and  corflets  of  the  ancient 
warriors  ?  Was  the  defign  of  this  drefs  to 
prepare  youth  betimes  for  all  forts  of  mili¬ 
tary  exercife  ?  There  appears  but  little  proba¬ 
bility  of  this,  efpecially  when  we  come  to  con- 
fider,  that  young  girls  have,  in  all  times,  been 
the  victims  of  a  pra&ice,  by  which  they  are  fo 
confined.  It  is  more  natural  to  think,  that  the 
ancients,  who  had  an  acknowledged  tafte  for  a 
fine  fhape,  a  walk  noble  and  erecft,  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  dignity  of  manner,  and  who  were  expofed  to 
appear  in  public  in  their  circules  and  amphithea¬ 
tres,  made  ufe  of  thefe  helps  to  form  men  be¬ 
times  for  thefe  advantages.  This  prefumption 
is  the  more  probable,  as  the  habits  of  ceremony 
among  the  ancients  had  a  pretty  near  refem- 
blance  to  the  ftays  we  are  treating  of.  In  fhort, 
as  people  have  fwathed  infants,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  women  who  were  trufted  with  them, 
they  have  formed  and  applied  ftays,  with  the 
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fame  view,  to  fupport  their  cloaths,  and  not  to 
have  fo  often  the  trouble  of  drefiing  them. 
They  might  even  at  firft  wear  flays  as  a  kind 
of  bandage  proper  to  repair  or  conceal  natural 
defedts  -,  and,  may  not  this  precaution,  and  this 
neceffity,  have  degenerated  into  fafhion  and 
habit  ? 

But  is  it  efTentially  necefiary  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  good  conflitution  of  the  human  body 
to  be  thus  fhut  up  and  confined  in  a  cafe  ? 
This  is  what  we  are  now  to  examine  ;  but  we 
fhall  firft  take  a  view  of  the  epigaflrium,  the 
hypochondria,  and  efpecially  their  bony  and  car¬ 
tilaginous  parts  continuous  to  the  diaphragm, 
which  are  moveable,  and  which  ought  how¬ 
ever  to  fettle  in  certain  motions  of  that  organ, 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  important,  and  leaft 
known,  in  the  animal  ceconomy. 

If  the  hypochondria  are  fixed,  and  driven 
inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  body,  by  the 
too  folid  comprenions  by  which  they  are  con¬ 
fined,  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  cannot  be 
complete,  and  all  the  vifcera  mull  necefiarily 
fuffer  :  moreover,  the  fides  of  young  fubjedts 
are  bony,  or  more  properly,  ofio-cartilaginous 
arches,  incapable  of  making  much  refiftance  ^ 
they  have  not  yet  attained  to  their  natural  fize, 
and  are  necefiarily  difordered  in  their  growth, 
their  form  and  folidity,  if  too  clofely  confined. 
The  omoplata,  or  fhoulder-blades,  are  deftin- 
ed  to  move  over  their  fides  behind  ;  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  arms  will  be  therefore  conflrained, 
if  the  motions  of  thefe  parts  (which  cannot 
themfelves  play  while  they  are  too  ftrorlgly  pref- 
fed,  or  fixed  on  the  fides)  comes  to  be  fo.  The 
claviculæ  themfelves  being  too  far  leparated  and 

driven 
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driven  behind,  3ofe  their  bending,  and  that  eafe 
in  theirplay  which  they  ought  to  have.  But, why 
do  we  trouble  ourfelves  with  reafons  founded 
on  the  formation  of  the  parts,  the  force  and  fo- 
iidity  of  which  cannot  be  univerfally  under¬ 
flood  ?  Î  appeal  to  obfervations  which  every 
body  may  eafily  confirm.  How  many  children 
do  we  fee  fubjedt  to  flufhings  in  the  face,  fuf- 
focations,  coughs,  and  vomitings,  caufed  by 
this  conilraint  and  compreffion  ?  A  great  mo¬ 
dern  anatomifl  *  has  already  fhewn  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  mifchiefs  that  attend  the  ufe  of 
flays  -,  blit  it  feems  to  me,  that  people  are  not 
difpofed  to  reap  much  advantage  from  his  wife 
reflections.  That  author  afierts,  with  fome 
foundation,  that  we  ought  to  lay  afide  all  liga¬ 
tures  that  too  much  reflrain  the  play  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  the  courfe  of  the  humours  ;  as,  for 
inflance,  the  garters,  buttons  in  the  fieeves, 
neck,  &c.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this 
practice  is  attended  with  no  other  inconveni¬ 
ence  but  fuch  as  proceed  from  its  abufe.  The 
defire  of  having  a  genteel  and  well-made  per- 
fon,  has  occafioned  the  invention  of  flays  j  but 
it  mud  be  confeffed,  that  the  mifchiefs  that 
may  arife  from  them,  being  very  eafilv  difco- 
vered,  t!>e  tendernefs  of  mothers,  which  renders 
them  attentive  to  the  complaints  and  wants  of 
children,  fhould  have  determined  them  to  lay  it 
afide.  Why,  therefore,  have  they  not  abolifhed 
thefe  kind  of  cafes  ?  They  doubtlefs  found, 
that  they  were  of  fome  ufe  :  indeed  they  are  ne- 
celiary  for  preventing  certain  deformities  which 
we  fhall  mention  in  theprofecutionof  this  work. 
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and  alfo  to  conceal  and  remedy  them.  But,  let 
us  only  here  fpeak  of  the  natural  and  health¬ 
ful  date.  Two  refledtions  which  we  are  going  to 
make,  feem  to  prove,  that  they  are  not  fo  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  growth  of  the  parts,  as  a  too 
icrupulous  analylis  of  their  ftrudture  might 
make  us  imagine. 

Fir  ft,  We  may  aflure  ourfelves  that  the 
ftraitnels  of  bodies,  or  that  of  the  fpine  of  the 
back,  (meaning  by  ftrait  that  upright  form 
which  it  ought  to  have,  and  which  is  known  to 
be  always  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  a  right  line) 
is  as  neceftary  to  the  ftrength  of  the  body,  as 
to  its  agreeablenefs,  lightnefs  and  adtivity.  In 
order  to  exert  a  eonfiderable  fhare  of  ftrength 
it  is  of  advantage  to  gird  and  bind  the  loins* 
and  even  the  hypochondria,  and  epigaftrium. 
The  cuftom  of  wearing  belts  or  girdles,  which 
has  prevailed  among  many  nations,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  owed  its  origin  to  this  advantage, 
which  nature  teaches,  and  which  reafon,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  infpedlion  and  adtion  of  the  parts, 
feem  to  confirm.  A  moderate  compreffion, 
therefore,  fupports  the  parts,  favours  their  ac¬ 
tion,  and  augments  their  ftrength  and  elafticity. 

I  here  mention  what  I  have  obferved  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  body  of  a  very  adtive  wreftler  :  his 
articulations  were  looie,  the  fpine  of  his  back 
was  as  fupple  as  that  of  a  ferpentj  but  he  was 
ill  made,  had  an  aukward  gait,  ftraddled  with 
his  legs,  and  when  he  had  flood  Hill  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  could  not  help  ftaggering  ;  in  a  word, 
he  was  extremely  weak  with  refpedl  to  all  the 
exercifes  that  have  no  relation  to  his  turns  of 
fupplenefs,  and  a  juft  equilibrium.  There  is 
a  reafonable  mean  in  all  things  :  the  parts  or 
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our  bodies  lofe  their  natural  play  by  a  miftaken 
dire&ion,  too  violent  comprefiions,  forced  mo¬ 
tions,  &c.  and  they  may  become  equally  dis¬ 
ordered  when  left  to  themfelves.  The  colon, 
for  example,  counteracts  the  liver,  the  flomach 
and  the  fpleen  *,  it  eafily  enters  overagainft  the 
epigaftrium,  the  parts  of  which  it  diftends. 
It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  give  it  a  moderate 
confinement  ;  and  this  effed  is  produced  by" 
belts  and  flays.  I  am  not  therefore  for  banifh- 
ing  their  ufe.  It  is  only  neceffary  that  they  do 
not  confine  the  arm-pits,  or  comprefs  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  flernum  or  epigaftrium  ;  that  they 
be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  children, 
and  often  renewed.  What  we  have  faid  of  flays 
ought  to  extend  to  garters,  flocks,  fhoes,  &c. 
which  ought  always  to  be  put  on  with  precau¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  rather  loofe  than  too  tight. 

In  ftiort,  our  bodies,  which  were  formed  and 
nourifhed  in  the  matrix,  have  always  been  mo¬ 
derately  compreffed.  And  their  parts  are  per-' 
fedly  well  formed  for  this  gradual  compreffion. 
Befides,  nature  has  placed  over  all  the  members 
aponeurofes,  that  are  fo  many  ligatures  adapted 
to  confine  the  parts,  and  which  let  us  fee,  that 
befides  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere,  they 
have  need  of  fome  other  body  which  flicks 
clofe,  and  gently  retains  them  the  one  againft 
the  other,  in  order  that  their  efforts  may  not 
occafion  their  being  put  out  of  order.  If  it  be 
objedled,  that  there  are  entire  nations  who  ufe 
none  of  thefe  bandages,  I  anfwer,  that  habit, 
to  a  particular  point,  is  capable  of  doing  every 
thing;  that  there  are  few  things  in  life  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  and  that  moft  things  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  indifferent  ;  that  it  is  imnof- 
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lifale  to  banilh  them  out  of  certain  countries,  and 
to  make  them  received  in  others.  We  mu  ft, 
however,  obferve,  that  the  people  who  wear  no 
ftays  are  almoft  always  naked  ;  their  fldn  be- 
comes  fortified  by  the  immediate  touch  of  thé 
air  ;  it  acquires  a  kind  of  hardnefs  which  ap¬ 
proaches  tocallofityj  it  more  eafily  contracts,  and 
ferves  almoft  as  much  as  ftays,  to  confine  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  :  in  fhort,  becaufe  there  are  perlons 
who  walk  bare- foot  amongft  thorns,  and  by  the 
force  of  exercife,  render  themfelves  invulnera¬ 
ble,  and  even  infênfible  of  their  points,  has  any 
one  a  right  to  condemn  the  ufe  of  fhoes  and 
ftockings  ? 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  difference  of  fexes,  and  of  puberty. 

fri  H  E  conftitutions  of  children  of  both 
JL  fexes  do  not  ufually  change,  till  after  the 
lofs  of  the  nrft  teeth,  and  to  fpeak  with  greater 
exadlnefs,  till  the  age  of  puberty,  at  a  time  an¬ 
ticipated  by  that  revolution  which  terminates 
infancy.  In  vain  have  many  naturalifts  pre¬ 
tended*  that  the  male  and  female  poffeffed  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  the  matrix,  and  that  from 
thence  we  might  know,  by  fenfible  figns,  the 
difference  of  their  fex,  their  complexion,  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  and  inclinations.  Thofe  of 
the  prefent  age  offer,  in  oppofitidn  to  this  fyf~ 
fem,  prefumptions  that  appear  to  have  greater 
folidity  :  they  maintain,  that  the  embryo  is, 
during  the  firft  part  of  its  growth,  a  being  of 
no  fex,  and  neither  male  nor  female  ;  that  fome 
particular  revolution  is  required  to  form,  in  a 
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diftindt  manner,  the  parts  of  generation  *,  or 
to  feparate  them  ;  that,  in  fhort,  that  primitive 
union,  or  to  Ipeak  more  properly,  that  confu- 
iion  of  fexes  in  the  fame  individual,  is  the  caufe 
of  the  analogy,  and  lingular  conformity  ob- 
ferved  between  the  two  fexes. 

Inftead  of  attending  to  the  examination  of 
this  laft  opinion,  the  foundation  of  which  is,  in 
part,  found  in  the  works  of  the.ancients,  who 
ajccufed  nature  of  being  guilty  of  an  error,  or 
weaknefs,  when  fhe  produced  a  female  ;  we  fhall 
content  ourfelves  with  admitting  what  appears 
evident  to  our  fenfes,  and  what  may  be  of  fome 
medicinal  ufe.  The  male  and  female  differ 
but  little  from  each  other  in  infancy,  and  even 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  except  in  the  parts  of 
generation,  which,  in  molt,  at  the  time  we  have 
fixed,  have  fcarcely  acquired  the  particular  qua¬ 
lities  that  may  produce  the  effedts  pointed  out 
in  the  animal  œconomy,  and  ferve  for  propagat¬ 
ing  the  fpecies.  Children  of  both  fexes  may 
then  be  educated,  fed,  and  treated  medicinally 
aim  oft  in  the  fame  manner,  till  they  are  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  ffrft  appearance  of  puberty  appears  (which 
varies  a  little  in  different  climates)  the  male  is 
become  ftronger,  more  robuft  and  nervous  ; 
but  the  female  preferves  a  little  longer  her 
childifh  air.  Pretty  nearly  the  fame  change 
appears  in  regard  to  the  paffions.  The  male 
is  naturally  fierce;  he  loves  fports  that  require 

*  The  ancients  imagined,  that  thofe  parts  which  out¬ 
wardly  appear  fo  different,  are  originally  the  fame  organs, 
only  more  or  lefs  unfolded.  M.  Daubanton  has  fome  in¬ 
genious  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  which  he  has  fupported 
by  fome  new  obfervations.  liiftoire  Naturelle,  Tome  III. 
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ftrength  and  activity,  hunting,  wreftling,  run¬ 
ning  races,  and  all  the  other  exercifes  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  he  has  an  air  of  greater  boldnefs 
and  refolution  :  the  young  woman  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  more  tender,  and  fweetnefs,  modefty  and 
timidity  accompany  all  her  adtions  ;  fhe  grows 
fond  of  retirement,  and  houfhold  affairs.  Edu¬ 
cation,  5tis  true,  may  create  this  difference,  but 
nature  feems  alfo  to  contribute  to  it.  A  girl 
educated  like  a  boy,  would  be  always  weaker, 
lefs  robuft,  and  confequently,  lefs  fit  for  the 
military  art,  for  travelling,  and  voyages  by  fea, 
for  hunting,  wreftling,  the  change  of  climates. 
Sic.  It  is  with  thefe  difpofitions  as  with  thofe 
of  the  mind,  which  education  may  re&ify,  but 
which  we  ought  almoft  always  to  regard  as  a 
prefect  from  nature.  Among  many  children 
in  one  and  the  fame  family,  equally  fed,  and 
well  educated,  do  we  not  every  day  find  the 
ftupid  and  the  vicious,  amongft  others  who  have 
wit  and  virtue  ?  In  fhort,  the  children  who 
Were  hitherto  pleafed  with  living  and  playing 
together,  now  experience  the  growth  of  a  quite 
oppofite  tafte.  It  feems  as  if  nature,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  this  feparation,  was  willing  to  encreafe 
the  pleafure  fhe  was  refolved  to  give  them  in 
being  again  united.  Thefe  changes  are  ftili 
more  remarkable  in  a  boy.  Scarce  does  he  feel 
the  firft  effect  of  virility,  than  he  perceives, 
with  artoniOiment,  that  his  voice  grows  every 
day  deeper,  and  hoarfer  ;  his  furprize  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  fupinenefs  and  natural  timi¬ 
dity  ;  he  flies  from  fociety  and  domeftic  com¬ 
pany,  and  is  pleafed  with  none  but  the  youths 
of  his  own  age  ;  the  children  with  whom  he 
was  before  amufed,  begin  to  grow  trouble^ 
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fome,  he  trembles  before  thofe  who  are  com¬ 
plete  men,  whofe  converfatipn  and  aCtions  com¬ 
monly  too  little  favour  the  defires  with  which 
he  is  filled.  In  a  word,  he  lives  in  a  kind  of 
intoxication,  proceeding  from  the  ftrength, 
livelinefs,  fwiftnefs,  and  multiplicity  of  his 
ideas. 

At  this  age,  which  is  altogether  critical,  with 
refpecf  to  education,  matters  ought  to  redou¬ 
ble  their  care  and  attention,  fince  the  conftitu- 
tion  is  going  to  be  determined  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  life,  and  to  take  an  indelible  cha¬ 
racter.  The  mind  and  heart  being  then  more 
fufceptible  than  ever  of  all  imprettions  ;  and 
thole  received  at  this  age  being  very  perma¬ 
nent,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  of  giving 
a  fuitable  turn  for  religion,  fociety,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  for  which  they  are  deftined. 

The  body  is  equally  fubjedl  to  an  infinite 
number  of  remarkable  changes,  and  is  more 
«than  ever  expofed  to  a  variety  of  accidents,  that 
may  be  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confe- 
quences.  In  fpight  of  the  ftrength  which  it 
has  really  acquired,  it  is  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  foft- 
nefs  that  demands  the  g  re  a  left  care.  The  youth 
ought,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  confiderable  ef¬ 
forts  of  ftrength,  and  very  violent  exercile. 
The  vifeera,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  breaft,  at 
this  age,  receive  very  remarkable  imprettions  *, 
the  phthiftc,  a  difpofition  to  a  marafmus,  a 
giddinefs,  and  efpecially  to  a  loofenefs,  &c.  then 
very  commonly  fhew  themfelves.  Thefe  acci¬ 
dents,  which  have  not  efcaped  the  notice  of  the 
great  matters  of  the  art,  fuch  as  Hippocrates, 
Stahl,  &c.  are  the  effect  of  a  revolution  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ikin.  It  was  hitherto  fupple, 
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moift  and  foft  ;  but  it  now  contrats,  dries,  and 
hardens;  this  alteration  in  the  fkin.is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  veffels  which  contain  the  fat  ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  fkin  becomes  lefs  moiil,  and  pliant, 
and  that  the  body  lofes  its  plumpnefs.  Chil¬ 
dren  at  this  age  experience  the  fame  changes 
that  animals  undergo,  as  horfes,  for  inftance, 
who  grow  remarkably  lean  at  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  as  if  the  firft  efforts  made  by  na¬ 
ture  towards  virility  was  nothing  more  than  a 
compreffion,  fpafmodic  difpofition,  contraction 
and  drynefs  of  the  fkin. 

The  venter,  which  was  hitherto  loofe,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  more  or  lefs  bound  up  ;  and  all 
the  vifcera  acquire  a  degree  of  force  proporti¬ 
oned  to  that  of  this  interior  organ  ;  in  fhort, 
this  general  drynefs  of  the  fkin  favours  the 
contraction  of  the  diameters  of  the  veffels,  and 
by  this  means  occasions  a  plethora  that  becomes, 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  touch- flone  of 
the  vifcera.  Children  who  have  a  good  con- 
ftitution,  refift  the  efforts  of  the  humours  which 
at  this  age  are  found  more  accumulated,  and 
pufhed  with  greater  violence  than  before  to¬ 
wards  the  vifcera  neceffary  to  life,  and  perfeCl 
health  :  w?hile  thofe  who  are  weak  and  of  a  de¬ 
licate  complexion  receive  dangerous  impreffions' 
from  this  new  direction  of  the  humours  ;  for 
from  thence  proceeds  the  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
coughing,  fpitting  of  blood,  and  pains  in  the 
head,  fo  frequent  at  this  age. 

Moll:  of  the  revolutions  and  inconveniences 
we  have  juft  mentioned,  are  attributed  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  parts  of  generation,  which 
furnifti  nouri thing  juices  that  are  ü ronger  and 
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more  capable  of  giving  a  due  tone  and  elafticitÿ 
to  the  lolids  and  humours  :  but  the  unfolding 
of  thefe  parts  depends  on  the  preceding  change 
that  has  happened  in  the  fkin  and  other  mem¬ 
branes.  They  at  length,  ’tis  true,  contribute, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  health,  and  vigour  of  the  body  :  this  is 
plainly  proved  by  the  weaknefs  and  valetudi¬ 
nary  conftitution  of  eunuchs. 

The  deepnefs  of  the  voice  is  a  neceffary  con- 
fequence  of  the  flrength  acquired  by  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.  This  change,  it  is  true,  is 
more  linking  than  any  of  the  others  ;  however, 
the  modifications  of  the  other  organs,  which  it 
fuppofes,  and  which  conflantly  precede  it,  are 
not  lefs  real.  Thole  who  pretend  that  the  organ 
of  the  voice  is  a  mufical  firing,  are  under  no 
difficulty  about  explaining  this  phenomenon  of 
puberty.  They  tell  us,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  vocal  firings  increafe  in  thicknefs,  their 
vibrations  muft  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of 
the  thick  firings  of  mufical  inflruments  ;  but 
as  anatomical  obfervations  are  not  entirely  fa¬ 
vourable  to  thofe  who  take  the  edge  of  the 
glottis,  for  firings  *,  and  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  ring  formed  by  the  cricoides,  acquires  a 
greater  diameter  by  the  increafe  of  age  ;  that 
the  opening  of  the  glottis  becomes  a  little  lon¬ 
ger,  and  that  the  cartilages  called  the  aryte- 
noides  feparate  from  each  other,  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  thefe  parts  j  it  is  alfo  certain 
that  the  bafs  voice  of  young  men  is  owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  glottis,  or  the  chink  through 
which  the  air  is  forcibly  preffed,  and  fingularly 
modified.  In  fhcrt,  this  different  found  of  the 
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voice  is  always  proportioned,  as  in  the  other 
fbages  of  life,  to  the  dilatation  of  the  glottis. 

The  appearance  of  the  beard  is  alfo  a  mark 
of  puberty,  in  young  men.  Hitherto  the  fkin 
was  only  covered  with  a  flight  down  equally 
fpread  over  its  whole  furface.  Like  thofe  moift 
and  light  lands  on  which  there  grows  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  mofs,  it  only  gives  birth  to  (talks 
of  hair  that  cannot  (hoot  beyond  a  certain 
length  :  for  their  roots  are  but  little  nourifhed  ; 
they  are  foft  and  lodged  in  interfaces,  where  the 
matter  which  fhould  form  their  growth  does 
not  (top  :  but  in  proportion  as  the  fkin  con¬ 
tracts  and  becomes  more  compact,  the  roots  of 
the  hair  receive  every  day  a  greater  quantity  of 
nutritive  juices  ;  it  is  not  therefore  furprizing, 
that  their  growth  is  fo  fenfible,  and  that  it  is 
every  day  more  confiderable.  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  (terns  of  plants  which  receive  more 
fap  in  winter  than  in  fummer  ;  and  the  (hoots 
of  thefe  (terns  then  become  thicker,  and  (Longer. 

Great  pains  have  hitherto  been  taken,  to  find 
the  reafon  of  the  hair  growing  in  certain  pla¬ 
ces,  rather  than  in  others,  and  to  point  out 
the  particular  difpofition  of  the  (kin  which 
caufes  the  growth  of  the  beard.  But  we  ought 
only  to  be  aftonifhed  at  its  not  appearing 
equally  over  the  whole  body  :  fince,  its  entire 
furface  is  covered  with  it,  except  the  foies  of 
the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  in  which 
it  feems  as  if  the  callous  membranes  deflined 
to  produce  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  hair,  were 
extended  in  many  beds,  formed  in  order  to 
(Lengthen  the  epidermis. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  fkin  with  a  mi- 
çrofcope,  we  (hall  difcover  over  its  whole  fur- 
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face  hair  that  would  certainly  grow,  if  all  the 
"other  circumdances  favoured  its  increafe,  and 
jf  the  fkin  was  fo  contra&ed  as  to  caufe  the 
roots  to  be  bedewed  with  a  fufEcient  quantity 
of  the  matter  exhaled  by  perfpiration.  This 
particular  difpofition,  in  regard  to  the  perfpw 
rable  matter,  is  doubtlefs  not  found  in  the  fame 
degree  in  all  the  parts  where  the  hair  does  not 
increafe  in  length.  It  appears  to  me  to  depend, 
i ft,  On  the  thicknefs  and  folidity  of  the  fkin  : 
2dly,  On  its  different  degrees  of  tenfion  :  3dly, 
On  the  heat,  and  degree  of  perfpiration,  which 
arifes  in  one  part  >ather  than  in  another*  and 
4tnly,  On  the  f ridtions  occafioned  by  the 
cloaths.  Thus  the  fkin  of  the  forehead  is 
thinner,  more  tender  and  lean  than  that  of  the 
head,  and  eye-brows  *  that  round  the  ears, 
and  on  the  fides  of  the  neck,  more  than  that 
of  the  chin  *  that  of  the  arm-pits  and  pubis 
more  hot  and  loofe  than  on  the  reft:  of  the 
body. 

Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fkin  of 
women  almoft  always  remains  in  a  ftate  that 
more  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  infants  :  it 
is  no  wonder  then,  that  they  are  lefs  hairy  ; 
that  in  this  fex  the  hair  does  not  grow  ex¬ 
cept  in  fuch  places  as  are  very  hot,  and  mod 
bedewed  with  the  fluid  perfpired.  That  the 
fkin  of  their  chins  being  fine  and  extremely 
foft,  they  have  no  beard,  except  when  their 
conftitution  approaches  to  that  of  men.  The 
difference  obferved  with  refpeét  to  the  fkin  of 
eunuchs  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe. 

The  tefticles  of  children  fometimes  remain 
concealed  in  the  abdomen,  or  its  rings,  till 
the  age  of  puberty  :  when  nature  makes  a  lad 
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effort  to  fend  them  down  into  the  fcrotum. 
Their  appearance,  which  is  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  generation,  is  fometimes  the  effeCt 
of  a  difeafe,  a  violent  motion,  a  fall,  &c.  Moil, 
young  men  at  this  age  feel  a  kind  of  diffnefs 
in  their  groins,  which  become  more  fenfible 
and  full  of  pain,  when  they  drive  to  walk. 

Boys  alfo  fometimes  experience  another  fymp- 
tom  of  puberty  ;  but  tho*  this  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon,  it  has  been  obferved  by  feveral  phyfici- 
ans  *,  and  I  myfelf  have  feen  it  :  what  I  would 
now  mention  is  a  revolution  in  their  breads. 
Thefe  organs,  the  ufe  of  which,  in  men,  is 
not  known,  fometimes  fwell,  harden,  and  be¬ 
come  full  of  pain  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  ;  when  they  feem  to  fpread,  and  in  a 
manner  to  unfold  themfelves,  as  in  girls  who 
approach  the  date  of  puberty.  I  have  feen 
boys  where  the  fwelling  terminated  in  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  ferous  matter  from  the  nipples.  It 
is  faid,  that  there  have  been  men  who  have 
fuckled  children  -,  and  what  I  now  relate,  fee  ms 
to  give  it  fome  degree  of  probability.  All  the 
difference  found  between  the  breads  that  fecrete 
milk,  and  thofe  that  give  vent  to  a  ferous  mat¬ 
ter,  or  fuffer  only  fome  tuméfaction  caufed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  great  quantity  of  a  li¬ 
quor  of  a  different  nature  and  confidence,  in 
the  fecretory  veffels,  confids  in  the  reddence  or 
flexibility  of  thefe  veffels;  the  fird  are  arrived 
to  their  utmod  growth,  aCtion  and  folidity, 
while  the  others  only  undergo  an  inconfiderabie 
change. 

*  Particularly  by  M.  Boillet  in  his  Elmens  de  Medecine 
Pratique.  An  excellent  work,  worthy  of  being  read  by 
all  young  practitioners. 
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Thefe  revolutions  to  appearance  happen  to 
all  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  but 
they  are  not  always  fenfible.  We  mud  not 
therefore  confiderthem  as  a  difeafe  but  as  only 
a  flight  inconvenience,  which  eafily  fubfides3 
and  that  almoft  always  without  any  remedy. 

In  long  illnefles  which  children  fometimes 
labour  under  before  the  age  of  puberty,  they 
are  found  to  grow  more  than  they  would  have 
done  in  health.  Thefe  are  commonly  deformed 
in  their  legs,  hump-backed.  &c.  This  pheno¬ 
menon  may  be  attributed  to  the  extension  of 
the  folids  occafioned  by  the  progrefs  of  a  fever, 
to  a  remarkable  preflure  of  fome  of  the  vifcera, 
and  to  an  irregularity  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
nutritive  juices,  &c.  We  cannot  therefore  treat 
the  difeafes  of  children  with  too  much  prudence, 
flnce  the  general  confutation  of  life  depends 
on  them. 

The  vivacity  of  young  men  who  are  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  ought  not  to  make  us 
fuppofe  that  they  are  fit  for  marriage;  for  that 
date  would  enervate  them,  and  for  ever  ruin 
their  health.  It  is  neceflary  to  watch  them  with 
great  care  and  almoft  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  deliver 
themfelvesup  to  the  heat  of  their  pallions,  and 
to  their  blind  impetuofity.  Happy  thofe  who 
from  conftitution,  a  love  of  health,  reputation, 
and  bodily  ftrength  ;  who  from  a  regard  to 
the  voice  of  reafon,  and  efpecially  to  religion, 
are  faved  from  the  excelles  that  are  but  too 
common  at  this  age.  They  will  not  fo  eafily 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  feduced  by  the  deceitful 
allurements  which  would  precipitate  them  into 
a  thoufand  dangers,  if  care  be  taken  to  let 

them 
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them  know  by  example,  and  the  moft  convinc¬ 
ing  reafons,  the  hazard  they  would  run  of  lofing 
their  intellects,  their  ftrength,  their  health,  and 
even  life  itfelf. 

The  bodies  of  girls,  at  their  entrance  into 
puberty,  fulfer  nearly  the  fame  changes  as  thofe 
of  boys  y  the  ikin  contracts,  the  vifcera  acquire 
folidity,  the  voice  changes,  the  humours  are 
carried  towards  the  bread:  and  head,  with  more 
violence  and  irregularity  *,  and  thefe  revoluti¬ 
ons  are  more  or  lefs  fpeedy  and  fenlible,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  girls  are  more  or  lefs  forward,  or 
enjoy  a  good  or  bad  conftitution.  The  matrix 
feels  the  effects  of  thefe  changes  in  a  greater 
degree  than  all  the  other  vifcera.  Hitherto  it 
was  nourifhed  like  other  parts  of  the  body, 
without  performing  any  particular  office.  It 
now  begins  to  give  figns  of  its  action,  and  of 
the  important  part  it  is  to  play  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  life.  Now  what  a  change  mu  ft  be 
produced  in  the  animal  œconomy,  by  a  new 
function  of  fuch  importance  ? 

Ever  fince  Dr.  Freind  applied  the  laws  of 
hydraulics  to  the  functions  of  the  matrix,  the 
menfes  has  been  confidered  as  an  effect  of  the 
plethora  of  the  blood,  which  opens  a  particular 
road  by  its  quantity,  motion,  weight,  and  ra¬ 
refaction.  This  fyftem  appears  to  have  the  air 
of  truth  and  probability  ;  we  ought  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  furprized,  that  it  has  been  generally 
adopted..  It  even  feems  to  Hand  upon  an  im¬ 
moveable  foundation.  But  Freind  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  have  laid  too  great  a  ftrefs  on  mere  me¬ 
chanical  caufes  ;  and  have  not  laid  ftrefs  enough 
-  on  the  particular  adtion  of  the  matrix,  which 
concurs  in  producing  the  menfes,  with  as  much 
4  activity 
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activity  as  the  other  organs  in  their  particular 
evacuations.  Every  careful  obferver  muft,  I 
think,  readily  confefs,  that  from  this  action, 
this  mechanifm  of  the  matrix,  proceed  thecon- 
vulfions,  fhivering,  pain,  vomiting,  head-ach, 
and  other  figns  which  precede  the  menftrual 
difcharges.  The  ancient  phyficians,  who  were 
more  faithful  obfervers  than  moft  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  perceived  the  particular  adfion  of  this 
membrane,  which  they  compared  to  one  ani¬ 
mal  contained  within  another.  The  fchool  of 
Stahl,  fcrupuloufly  attached  to  the  lupremacy  of 
nature,  and  the  ftudy  of  her  adtive  powers, 
whole  end  and  progrefs  are  very  often  regu¬ 
lated,  has  fupported  the  fyftem,  in  regard  to 
the  other  organs  of  the  human  body,  by  the 
particular  adlion  of  the  vena  porta,  and  its  ra¬ 
mifications  in  the  hæmorrhoides,  &c. 

But  the  author  of  the  commentaries  on  Hei- 
fter,  has  laid  a  foundation  at  once  more  clear, 
and  agreeable  to  natural  philofophy,  built  on 
the  fympatnetic  motions  of  the  nerves  :  with¬ 
out  his  affi  fiance,  we  flhould  have  been  deprived 
of  the  light  which  exadt  and  juft  phyftcs,  ap¬ 
plied  to  anatomy,  fpread  over  medicine  and 
the  animal  ceconomy  ;  and  I  find  in  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  motions  convincing  reafons  for  the 
phænomena  which  precede,  or  fellow  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  menfes,  and  the  adtion  of  the 
matrix. 

In  fhort,  Dr.  Freind’s  fyftem  has  been  more 
particularly  examined  in  the  fchool  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  than  even  by  the  Englifh  authors,  and 
they  have  begun  to  fhew  its  falfity.  By  the 
fixed,  fimple,  and  clear  principles  by  which  the 
author  of  the  excellent  treatife  on  the  glands. 
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lias  explained  the  adtion  of  the  different  organs* 
and  particularly  of  the  matrix,  we  ought  to  ex¬ 
plain  whatever  this  vifcera  produces  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature  in  the  bodies  of  young  girls. 
It  is  owing  to  the  ftrength  of  this  organ,  and 
to  its  direction,  that  all  the  changes  preceding 
the  menfes,  are  owing.  Thefe  revolutions  are 
within  its  own  department,  and  are  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  life,  fenfibility,  and  the 
peculiar  fenfation  of  its  nerves.  It  produces  the 
excretion  of  the  menftt.ua,  as  the  glands  feera 
to  produce  that  of  the  faliva  j  and  as  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  in  order  that  the  falival  glands  may  ex¬ 
ert  their  fun&ions,  that  the  humours  abound 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  that  the  glands  are  dif- 
pofed  of  themfelves,  and  independently  of  the 
other  functions  of  the  body  to  their  excretion  ; 
fo  it  is  alfo  neceffary,  that  the  blood  fhould 
furnifti  the  matrix  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
juices,  and  that  the  matrix  fhould  unfold,  raife, 
and  turn  itfelf  in  a  manner  proper  to  feparate  a 
part  of  the  blood  ufeful  to  its  depuration.  The 
author  we  have  juft  mentioned,  carries  his  rea- 
ibnings  ftili  farther  ;  he  queftions  the  exiftence 
and  neceffity  of  the  plethora,  which,  before  his 
time,  was  confidered  as  the  foie  caufe  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  menfes.  Fie  enters  into  fo 
exact  a  detail  on  the  action  of  the  nerves,  in  re 
gard  to  all  their  offices,  or  the  particular  fenfa- 
tion  with  which  each  nerve  is  endued,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  its  degree  of  tenfion,  on  the  ftate  of 
fenfibility  which  conftitutes  their  life,  and  rend¬ 
ers  their  exiftence  neceffary  in  living  animals, 
that  we  muft  readily  confefs,  that  all  his  obfer- 
varions  are  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  animal  ceconorny,  and  that  the  expe¬ 
riments 
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riments  publifhed  on  the  irritability  of  the 
nerves,  teach  us  nothing  that  we  did  not  know 
before.  This  author  maintained  this  fyftem  in 
thefes  determined  by  him  at  Montpelier,  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  at  which  I  was  prefent. 

To  return  to  our  principal  fubjeét  ;  thefe 
confiderations  ought  to  oblige  a  phyfician,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  difeafes  of  young  women,  never 
to  lofe  fight  of  the  appearance  and  evacuation 
of  the  menfes.  It  is  fometimes  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  moderate  the  fymptoms,  to  augment  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  to  direct  them  towards 
the  matrix  by  aperitives,  bleeding,  and  other  re¬ 
medies  ;  for  if  the  vifcera  of  the  bread:,  or  the 
other  cavities  come  to  fuffer  any  injury,  or  to 
be  opprefted  under  the  v/eight  of  humours, 
what  irregular  motions  mud:  neceflarily  be  pro¬ 
duced  ?  Great  diforders  will  thereby  arile,  the 
effects  of  which  will  lad:  as  long  as  life  it  ielfi 
In  a  word,  this  lad:  period  of  the  infancy  of 
girls,  is  a  difeafe  that  requires  the  greateft  cir- 
cumfpedtion  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  remedied 
without  refledtion,  and  varying  the  method  of 
prefcription,  according  to  the  circum fiances  of 
the  cafe,  no  fpecific  can,  in  all  cafes,  be  effec¬ 
tual  ;  and,  in  fhort,  as  this  has  a  near  relation 
to  the  difeafes  of  adults,  we  ffiall  content  our 
felves  with  recommending  exercife,  the  choice 
of  good  aliments,  fobriety,  the  not  giving  way 
to  too  much  thought,  good  humour,  and  fhun- 
ning  all  medicines  given  by  empirics. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  error,  in  relation  to 
this  lubjedt,  that  has  been  very  generally  em¬ 
braced,  and  which  it  may  be  proper  juft  to 
mention.  It  is  imagined,  that  marriage  is  a 
remedy  for  all  the  diforders  of  young  perfons 
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of  the  fair  fex.  But  I  can  fafely  afiert,  after  the 
opinion  of  many  famous  phyficians,  and  the 
remarks  I  myfelf  have  had  occafion  to  make, 
that  marriage,  mo  ft  commonly,  only  aggravates 
*  or  changes  thefe  diforders.  It  is  true,  it  feme- 
times  cures  them  j  but  this  is  made  too  general 
a  law  to  be  prefcribed.  This  advice,  which 
young  women  are  afraid  of,  and  which  fre¬ 
quently  fhocks  their  bafhfulnefs  and  mode  ft  y, 
prevents  their  complaining  in  time  ;  and  they 
chufe  rather  to  undergo  what  they  fuffer,  than 
be  fufpedted  of  having  defires  which  they  have 
not,  or  which  they  are  defirous  of  concealing. 
In  fine,  1  do  not  doubt,  but  that  a  too  early 
marriage  is  as  prejudicial  to  girls  as  to  boys.  It 
is  therefore  necefiary  to  wait  for  their  marriage 
till  the  age  of  puberty.  Without  this  precau¬ 
tion,  which  is  but  little  attended  to,  efpecially 
among  the  great,  the  body  will  contribute  to 
the  produdlion  of  new  beings,  what  is  abfe~ 
lutely  necefiary  to  its  own  growth.  Thus  we 
fee  they  feel,  for  their  whole  lives,  the  effedfs 
of  this  premature  operation,  and  the  being  who 
refaits  from  it,  is  always  the  vidtim.  The  or- 
ganical  moleculas  that  have  contributed  to  its 
formation,  were  in  too  fmall  a  number,  and 
too  unadlive  ;  can  we  then  be  furprized  at  the 
weaknefs,  leannefs,  and  death  of  the  infant  they 
have  formed  ? 
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CHAP  V. 

Of  the  fall  of  the  fird  teeth  ;  the  management 
of  the  hair,  nails,  &c. 

THE  firfb  teeth*,  which  cod  infants  fo 
dear,  fall,  as  we  have  already  obferved 
in  the  lixth  chapter  of  the  fird  book,  towards 
the  feventh  year.  There  is  then  produced  a 
revolution  which  the  ancients  obferved  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  dodlrine  of  numbers  *,  a  doétrinè 
whofe  obfcurity  is  all  its  merit-,  and,  which 
has  been  laid  afide,  rather  from  the  birth  of 
new  opinions,  than  from  the  folidity  of  the 
reafons  offered  againfl  it. 

The  drft  teeth  feem  only  dedined  to  prepare 
the  way  for  thofe  that  are  to  fucceed  therm 
They  may  be  confidered  as  the  firfb  leaves  of  a 
plant  or  tree,  which  fall  in  order  to  give  place 
to  dronger  leaves.  The  fird  teeth  mould  the 
gums  and  the  alveoli  :  they  preferve  the  didance 
that  ought  to  be  kept  between  the  two  jaws; 
and  may  even  be  confidered  as  forming  one  and 
the  fame  body  with  the  fecondaries  :  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
teeth,  the  fecondaries  ferving  as  roots  to  the 
fird,  which  are  only  the  fird  drata  of  the  body 
ol  the  teeth,  from  which,  writh  more  or  lefs  eafe, 
they  detach  themfelves.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  fird  teeth  have  no 

*  They  are  commoj^y  twenty,  eight  incifivi  or  fore¬ 
teeth  ;  four  canini  or  dog-teeth,  and  eight  grinders  :  thefe 
are  all  equally  divided  above  and  below.  They  begin  to 
appear  about  the  third  or  fourth  month,  and  are  all  out 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years.  EJfai  fur  les  maladies  des 
dents,  far  M>  Bunon ,  f.  99. 


roots  ; 
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loots  ;  or,  rather,  that  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  fe* 
condary  teeth.  The  following  is  the  fubftance 
of  what  has  been  urged  on  this  head  :  the  firft 
teeth  have  a  part  contained  in  the  gums,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fecondary  teeth, 
and  plainly  perform  the  office  of  roots.  The 
greateft  number  of  dentifts  have  affured  us,  that 
the  firft  teeth  were  feparated  from  the  ieconda- 
ries  by  fmall  laminae  extremely  thin.  The 
Sieur  Bunon  imagined  he  gave  great  proofs  of 
his  fagacity,  when  he  aliened,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  that  tc  The  firft  teeth  have 
roots  which  inienfibly  wear  out  by  preffure  j 
“  and  that  the  particles  of  the  firft  teeth  are 
confumed  by  the  heat  of  the  parts,  or  drawn 
“  ou£  by  the  faliva*.”  This  dentift  did  not 
certainly  underfland  the  queftion  ;  for,  the 
firft  teeth,  confidered  as  a  particular  body, 
have  no  roots,  like  thofe  of  fecondaries  :  but, 
if  we  confider  the  firft  teeth  as  ephiphyfes  of 
the  fecondaries,  we  fhall  fee  that  thefe  laft 
fei  ved  inftead  of  roots  to  the  firft.  We  ought, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  the  formation  of 
both  varies  a  little  in  different  fubjedts. 

T  hefe  queftions  are,  however,  of  no  very 
great  importance.  We  fhall  here  only  treat  of 
the  teeth  called  fecondaries  ^  in  doing  which, 
we  (hail  not  particularize  all  the  rules  that 
ought  to  be  followed,  to  make  them  grow  as 
they  ought,  to  procure  them  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  arrangement,  and  preferve  them  in  good 
ordei  ,  for,  as  this  fubjedt  is  treated  of  at  large 
in  the  different  works  of  the  French  dentifts, 

Eifai  fur  les  maladies  des  dents,  par  M.  Bunon,  p.  1  o  3 
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I  fhall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  making  fome  general 
remarks  that  may  have  their  ufe. 

The  firft  relates  to  the  common  prejudice, 
that  the  prefervation  of  the  teeth  requires  only 
care,  or  local  remedies  ;  and  that  all  the  difor- 
ders  to  which  they  are  incident,  depend  folely 
on  the  bad  difpofition  of  the  mouth.  It  is, 
however,  pretty  generally  obferved,  that  many 
families  refemble  each  other  in  the  nature  of  the 
furface  of  their  teeth,  their  form,  order,  and 
difpofition  ;  for  the  diforclers  found  in  'the 
buds  of  teeth,  fometimes  derive  their  origin 
from  the  bad  conflitution  of  the  parents. 

In  the  fécond  place,  the  teeth  have  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  the  vifcera.  We  have  feen  women 
who  loft  a  tooth  at  every  lying-in  ;  and  others 
whofe  teeth  changed  their  colour  when  they 
were  under  fome  diforder,  or  a  fupprefhon  of 
the  menftrua.  Impreffions  made  with  fome 
violence  on  the  arms  or  legs,  according  to  the 
obfervation  of  M.  Andry,  are  fometimes  felt 
in  the  teeth*.  In  a  word,  perfpiration,  the 
adtion  of  the  feveral  parts,  and  the  excretions 
of  different  organs,  have  a  connexion  with  the 
teeth,  that  is  confirmed  by  undeniable  fadts. 
They  feldom  fail,  after  many  difeafes,  of  being 
altered  or  fpoilt  ;  and  even,  when  the  order  of 
the  fun  étions  is  difturbed  to  a  certain  degree. 

I  have  feen  young  perfons  of  the  fair  fex, 
who  have  had  the  menfes  regularly,  but  yet 
have  been  very  fubjedt  to  fluxions  at  the  mouth, 
which  were  removed  by  little  and  little,  after 
marriage  :  even  the  caries  of  their  teeth  made 
lefs  progrefs  than  before.  A  good  perfpiration 

*  See  the  hiftory  of  Tenia,  related  in  a  French  mercure. 

preferves 
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preferves  the  beauty  and  folidity  of  the  teeth. 
Scarcely  any  thing  is  more  effectual  againft 
fluxions  in  the  teeth  than  keeping  the  head  well 
covered  ;  and  women  have  been  delivered  from 
this  inconvenience  by  wearing,  in  the  night,  a 
mans  woollen  or  cotton  night-cap  over  their 
own.  But  a  more  certain  means  of  promoting 
the  perfpiration  of  the  whole  body,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  attended  with  the  leaff  danger,  is  to 
treat  the  ftomach  with  precaution  -,  not  to  over¬ 
load  it  with  aliments,  and  to  eat  nearly  at  re¬ 
gular  hours.  People  will  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  a  good  regimen  is  capable  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  teeh  :  but 
this  fadt  is,  neverthelefs,  invariably  true  :  for, 
whoever  has  unfound  teeth  has  certainly  fame 
diforder  in  the  vifcera  *  and  what  appears  in  the 
teeth  and  gums  is  only  an  effedt  of  what  paffes 
in  the  body.  People  will  agree  to  this  obfer- 
vation,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  icorbutic  difeafes  ; 
but  they  do  not  fee  that  the  others  differ  from 
this,  only  in  fome  gradations  that  are  more 
or  lefs  confiderable,  and  more  or  lefs  fenfible. 

I  even  believe,  that  the  formation  of  tartar, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  earthy  particles  of 
aliments,  has  a  nearer  relation  than  is  imagined, 
to  the  fundtions  of  our  bodies.  When  I  fee, 
for  inftance,  an  old  man  fubjedt  to  the  gravel, 
whofe  teeth  are  covered  with  tartar,  I  cannot 
help  concluding,  that  there  is  a  great  refem- 
blance  between  the  difpofition  that  produces 
gravel,  and  that  which  caufes  the  formation  of 
the  tartar  on  the  teeth.  The  observation  1  am 
going  to  mention  will  confirm  this  reafoning. 

An  old  maid,  fubjedt  to  the  gravel  in  the 
kidneys,  very  frequently  voided  (tones  as  large 

O  2  as 
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as  peas.  This  diforder  lafted  many  years,  ’till 
from  feme  caufe,  which  I  could  not  difcover, 
ihe  had  a  flux  of  the  teeth  which  covered  them 
with  tartar,  and  even  formed,  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  gums  which  fupport- 
ed  the  foreteeth  of  the  under  jaw,  a  calculous 
concretion  of  the  nature  of  the  ftones  fhe  had 
before  voided,  and  which  fhe  had  carefully  pre¬ 
fer  ved.  This  concretion,  in  a  Abort  time,  fell  off 
of  itfelf,  her  pain  in  the  kidneys  ceafed,  flhe 
voided  no  more  ftones  as  fhe  had  done  before, 
and  nothing  was  obferved  in  her  urine  but  a 
little  gravel. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  we  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fkilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  animal 
œconomy,  to  be  able  to  explain  thefe  extraor¬ 
dinary  relations  *,  but  meer  fadfs,  though  un- 
fupported  by  arguments,  are  not  the  lefts  fpeak- 
ing  ^  and  when  we  take  the  pains  to  compare 
them  with  each  other,  we  cannot  help  feeing 
that  the  formation  of  ftones,  or  a  collection  of 
a  tartareous  matter,  is  not  produced  fo  caprici- 
oufly,  and  with  fuch  irregularity,  as  is  fup- 
pofed  ;  and  that  nature  has,  to  all  appearance, 
fixed  laws,  views,  and  regular  fteps,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  excretions  are  directed. 

The  teeth  are  covered  with  tartar  in  many 
difeafes,  and  efpecially  in  fome  malignant  fe¬ 
vers,  where  they  become  black,  and  covered 
with  a  fetid  incruftation.  The  humours  which 
flow  in  the  gums  and  their  cavity,  have,  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  the  faliva,  qualities  proper  to 
begin  and  promote  the  formation  of  the  tar¬ 
tar.  It  is  laid,  that  the  beds  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  are  fo  many  ftrata  of  the  cellular 

threads 
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threads  of  the  gums  that  have  acquired  a  fchir- 
rous  confiftence. 

From  whence  we  conclude,  with  the  beft 
phyficians,  that  the  local  difeafes  of  the  teeth, 
are  mod:  commonly  nothing  lefs  than  fymp- 
toms  of  the  dilpofition  of  the  humours  ;  we 
ought,  therefore,  never  to  lofe  fight  of  this. 
And  it  is  a  very  effential  point,  not  to  fuffer 
thofe  who  are  carelefs  of  themfelves  in  every 
other  refpeft,  to  be  ignorant  that  late  hours, 
drinking  to  excefs,  expofing  themfelves  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  feafons,  overloading  their 
ilomachs  with  a  great:  quantity  of  all  kinds  of 
aliment,  are  capable  of  fpoiling  the  teeth  and 
the  mouth.  It  is  not  to  our  dentifts  that  they 
ought  to  apply  ;  they  ought  not  to  flop  at  the 
outward  and  apparent  defehfs  in  their  teeth, 
when  they  perceive  that  their  mouths  are 
fpoiled  by  the  tartar,  that  their  gums  are  flab- 
by,  red,  callous,  and  the  furface  of  their  teeth 
is  changed. 

Thcfe  obfervations  prove  the  neceffity  of 
caufing  the  teeth  of  children  to  be  examined  by 
a  good  dentift,  as  we  have  already  recommend¬ 
ed  ;  and  to  have  an  eye  over  them,  to  fee  that 
they  do  not  make  ufe  of  them  upon  every  oc- 
cafion.  They  commonly  crack,  tear,  and  pull 
with  their  teeth  whatever  relifts  their  hands. 
We  ought  alfo  to  prevent  their  eating  green 
and  acid  fruit-,  their  drinking  anything  too 
cold,  after  their  having  eaten  what  is  hot  ;  and 
their  palling  from  one  of  thefe  extremes  to  the 
other,  &c.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  file  their  teeth 
as  foon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  rotten  nefs, 
which  may,  by  this  means,  be  eafiiy  flopped  ; 
but  we  muft  take  care,  fays  M.  Bunon,  of 
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loofening  them  ;  they  fhould  be  filed  by  little 
and  little,  and,  at  feveral  times,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  flrengthen  themfelves. 

The  fall  of  the  firfl  teeth  is  a  period  that  re¬ 
quires  great  attention.  The  fecondary  teeth  al¬ 
ways  arrange  themfelves  in  a  better  manner 
when  thofe  that  appeared  before  have  well  dif- 
pofed  the  places  they  are  to  Hand  in.  Many 
people  have  unfound  and  ill-placed  teeth,  from 
their  having  been  ufed  with  injudicious  tender- 
nefs  at  the  fall  of  the  fir  ft  teeth,  in  negledting 
the  extraction  of  thofe  that  were  carious,  &c. 
The  grinders  of  the  fir  ft  teeth  are  more  fubjedt 
to  a  caries  than  the  canine  and  incifivi*. 

Children  tremble  when  they  perceive  a  per¬ 
son  defirous  to  introduce  any  inftrument  into 
their  mouths  ;  but  we  fhould  encourage  them, 
perfift,  in  fpight  of  their  complaints  and  cries, 
as  much  as  poftible  deprive  them  of  all  reafon 
for  fear  and  terror  in  this  refpedt,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  accuftom  them  betimes  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  mouths,  and  the  management 
of  the  teeth,  io  neceftary  to  their  prefervation. 
We  fhall  remark,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  people  negledt  this  advantage  and  per¬ 
fection  too  much  ;  and  that,  in  great  cities  they 
often  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme. 

I  pafs  over  in  filence  the  different  ingredients 
made  ufe  of  by  phyficians  for  the  teeth.  The 
circumftances  that  prefent  themfelves  ought  to 
determine  the  choice  proper  to  be  made  of  ab- 
forbents,  aftringents,  flight  acids,  and  alkalies. 
We  cannot  avoid  blaming  the  negligence  of 

*  When  the  teeth  on  one  fide  are  rotten,  fays  M.  Bunon, 
the  fame  teeth  on  the  oppofite  fide  are  almoft  always  cor¬ 
rupted,  by  which  means  four  teeth  are  in  danger. 
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the  furgeons  who  leave  to  quacks,  ignorant 
even  of  this  fubjedt,  all  the  operations  relating 
to  the  teeth.  The  firft  fet  too  little  value  on 
this  part  of  their  art,  and  the  laft  too  much. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  very  neceffary  and  advan¬ 
tageous,  was  a  furgeon,  who  was  a  wife  and  ex¬ 
perienced  dentift,  fent  into  every  confiderablc 
town  in  the  provinces.  The  prefervation  of 
the  teeth  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  defire  of  having  them  beautiful,  evens 
and  found,  would  introduce  every  known  me¬ 
thod  of  obtaining  this  advantage.  The  regi¬ 
men  obferved  with  this  view,  would  remove 
and  prevent  moil  of  the  difeafes  intemperance 
produces,  and  which  diminifh  the  number  of 
the  citizens. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  tooth-picks,  I  am  furprized 
at  M.  Andry’s  condemning  thofe  of  quills,  and 
preferring  thofe  of  horn,  lentifk,  gold,  and 
(ilver.  This  author  imagining,  without  any 
foundation  for  it,  that  tooth-picks  of  quills 
take  off  the  enamel,  or  folid  furface  of  the  teeth. 
This  furface  the  beft- tempered  file  can  fcarcely 
cut  ;  what  impreffion  then  can  we  reafonably 
apprehend  from  the  barrel  of  a  quill,  which 
grows  blunt  and  foft  as  foon  as  it  is  penetrated 
by  the  faliva,  and  can  only  graze  upon  the 
tartar  when  it  begins  to  harden*  ? 

It  has  fince  been  proved  before  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences,  that  quills  are,  on  account  of 
their  lightnefs,  flexibility  and  folidity,  more 
convenient  than  any  other  matter.  Thofe  or 
metal,  and  more  efpecially  of  iron  and  brafs, 
or  the  pins  which  girls  commonly  make  ufe  of, 


*  EiTai  fur  les  maladies  des  dents,  par  M.  Buncn,  p,  2zg. 
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as  having  them  always  at  hand,  are  extremely 
rude,  fharp,  and  an  enemy  to  the  furface, 
which  they  break  and  cut,  nearly  as  a  diamond 
cuts  glafs.  Thole  of  wood  are  too  foft,  and 
are  not  fufficiently  convenient;  and,  indeed, 
tooth-picks  of  quills  or  feathers,  indifputably 
deferve  the  preference. 

cc  Many  perfons  pretend,  fays  Mr.  Buffon, 

that  the  hair  of  infants,  at  their  birth,  is  al- 
É6  ways  brown  ;  but  that  this  firfb  hair  foon  falls 
<c  off,  and  is  replaced  by  other  hair  of  a  different 
cc  colour.”  I  am  not  certain  whether  this  re¬ 
mark  be  true  or  not  -,  mofl  children  have  light 
hair,  and  frequently  it  is  almofl  white;  fome 
of  them  have  red,  and  others  black  ;  but  all 
who  are  afterwards  to  have  light-coloured, 
chefnut  or  brown,  have  their  hair  more  or  lefs 
white  in  their  childhood.  Thofe  who  are  to 
have  light  coloured  hair  have  commonly  blue 
eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  red  are  of  a  deep  yellow, 
and  the  brown  of  a  faint  yellow  and  brown  ; 
but  thefe  colours  are  not  plainly  diflinguifhed 
in  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants,  mofl  of  whofe 
eyes  are  blue.  Thefe  rules  will  not  hold  in  all 
climates.  There  is  even  a  fenfible  difference  in 
France  ;  for  there  are  few  fair  people  in  our 
fouthern  provinces,  and  I  have  feen  many  in¬ 
fants  born  there  with  their  eyes  and  hair  black. 

Every  body  knows  the  alteration  that  hair 
gives  to  the  countenance  :  baldnefs  is  a  defedt  ; 
and  the  cuftom  of  wearing  flrange  hair,  which 
is  become  fo  general,  ought  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  hiding  the  baldnefs  of  the  head  ;  for 
this  kind  of  cap  changes  the  truth  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  gives  the  face  a  different  air  from 
that  it  received  from  nature  ;  and  therefore  we 

fhould 
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ftiould  form  a  much  better  judgment  of  faces, 
if  every  one  wore  his  own  hair,  and  fuffered  it 
to  fall  freely  on  his  fhoulders.  The  molt  ele¬ 
vated  part  of  the  head  is  that  which  becomes 
bald  fir  ft,  as  well  as  that  above  the  temples.  It 
rarely  happens  that  the  hair  which  grows  at  the 
bottom  of  the  temples  falls  off  entirely,  any 
more  than  that  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  back 
of  the  head.  None  but  men  become  bald  as 
they  advance  in  age  *,  the  women  always  pre- 
ferve  their  hair,  and  tho5  it  becomes  white,  as 
in  men,  it  falls  off  in  a  much  lefs  degree.  Chil¬ 
dren  and  eunuchs  are  no  more  fubjedt  to  bald- 
nefs  than  women  ;  and  in  youth  the  hair  is 
thicker,  and  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any 
other  age.  The  longed  hair  falls  off,  diminifhes 
and  grows  thin,  by  little  and  little,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  perfon  advances  in  age  ;  it  begins  to 
whiten  at  the  points,  from  whence  it  becomes 
all  over  white  ;  it  then  grows  weaker  and  more 
eafily  breaks.  We  have  examples  of  young 
men  whofe  hair  was  changed  white  by  a  violent 
difeafe,  and  afterwards,  when  their  health  was 
perfedtly  reftored,  by  infenfible  degrees  refum¬ 
ed  its  natural  colour. 

Since  the  anatomifts  of  Montpelier  have 
fhewn,  that  hair  has  a  root  that  nearly  refemble 
the  bulbous  roots  of  certain  flowers  *,  and  that 
from  thefe  roots  planted  in  the  flelh,  the  hair 
fhoots  out,  as  the  (talks  of  a  plant  rife  from  its 
root,  there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
reafon  of  the  different  conformations  which 
happen  to  the  hair  :  we  may  even  point  out, 
with  more  judgment,  the  remedies  proper  for 
its  difeafes,  and  more  certain  methods  of  chang¬ 
ing  its  colour. 
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But,  why  has  not  hair  always  the  fame  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  fame  colour  ?  This  variety 
can  only  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  humour 
by  which  it  is  fed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
root  is  placed  in  the  fkin.  The  ancients,  who 
made  ail  the  changes  they  obferved  in  animals 
depend  on  bile,  choler,  phlegm,  and  blood, 
which  they  confidered  as  the  conftituent  parts 
of  all  the  juices  that  flow  in  our  bodies,  attri¬ 
buted  the  red  colour  to  blood  and  the  bile  ; 
the  white,  to  phlegm  -,  the  black  to  choler  ; 
and  the  different  fhades,  to  the  different  mix¬ 
tures  of  thefe  humours.  But,  without  entering 
into  the  difcnflion  of  this  matter,  we  fhall  only 
lay,  that  it  is  natural  to  prefume,  that  the  bul¬ 
bous  roots  of  the  hair  being  placed  more  or  lefs 
deep  in-the  ikin,  and  the  pores  of  the  fkin  be¬ 
ing  more  or  lefs  open  ;  thefe  roots  are  fed  with 
the  juices  that  occafion  the  difference  of  colour, 
by  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  coloured 
particles  of  the  blood  they  receive.  Thefe  par¬ 
ticles,  or  the  fubftance  which  conflitutes  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  being  received  into  the 
hair,  together  with  the  lymphatic  juices,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  proportion,  give  the  hair  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  and  render  it  dry,  foft,  lank, 
ifrong,  curled,  &c.  In  fhort,  by  whatever 
manner  the  hair  is  coloured  and  fed,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  neaeffary  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 

There  is  one  difeafe  peculiar  to  the  fkin  of 
the  head,  which  forms  fcales,  nearly  refembling 
the  fcurf,  called  the  ruft  of  the  hair  ;  but  by 
the  ufe  of  combs  and  flight  emollient  décodi¬ 
ons,  this  fcurf  is  infenflbly  removed,  alter  which 
the  hair  grows  fafter.  Forked  hair  only  requires 
being  refrefhedor  fhortened  i  after  whichit  gains 

new 
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new  ftrength,  like  the  plants  that  are  carefully 
pruned. 

The  fall  of  the  hair  *,  which  ufually  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  copious  fweats,  or  a  drynefs  of  the 
fkin,  in  confequence  of  feveral  difeafes,  requires 
general  remedies,  which  ought  not  however  to 
occafion  the  negledt  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  externally,  which  are  regarded  as  moll 
proper  for  combating  the  indifpofitions  that 
produce  this  defedt.  I  have  feen  in  thefe  cafes 
very  good  effedts  produced  from  wetting  the 
whole  head  with  onion  juice,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  it  with  an  onion  :  But,  in  order  to  do 
this,  the  head  mull  be  firft  fhaved  ;  after  which 
the  hair  will  grow  with  greater  ftrength  :  but 
it  muft,  however,  be  confidered,  that  this  to¬ 
pic,  which  anfwers  very  w7ell  in  a  relaxation  of 
the  ikin,  becomes  hurtful  when  it  is  contract¬ 
ed.  Nothing  is  of  greater  ufe  in  preferving 
the  hair  than  fhaving  j  for  by  this  means,  its 
natural  defedts  difappear,  or  are  corredted  *,  hair 
very  red  becomes  darker,  and  hair  that  is  weak, 
too  fine  and  thin,  becomes  ftronger,  and  grows 
in  a  greater  quantity.  This  alfo  ferves  as  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  difeafes  of  the  fkin  ;  though  we 
fee  people  with  fine  heads  of  hair  who  never 
were  fhaved,  it  is  neverthelefs  proper  to  fhavc 
the  firft  hair,  and  the  rather,  as  it  feldom 

*  Aridotle  and  Pliny  fay,  that  a  man  does  not  become 
bald  till  after  he  has  known  woman,  excepting,  only  thofe 
who  are  bald  from  their  birth  Ancient  writers  call  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ille  of  Mycone,  Bald  Heads  ;  and  pretend 
that  this  defeét  was  natural  to  thofe  iflanders,  and  a  kind 
of  endemical  difeafe,  with  which  almoft  all  of  them  came 
into  the  world.  See  La  Dejcripiion  des  if  es  de  L  Archipel* 
parDappr .  p.354. 
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efcapes  all  the  diforders  of  infancy*  We  ought, 
indeed,  to  take  the  fame  precautions  with  the 
firft  hair  as  with  the  firft  teeth  :  it  is  proper  to 
take  it  away,  in  order  to  make  way  for  another 
growth  that  has  greater  flrength  and  folidity. 
Frizled  or  fhocky  hair  is  not  to  be  altered,  fince 
it  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  root  is 
placed  in  the  fkin.  It  is  with  this  as  with  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  which  extend  themfelves  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  floap  and  nature  of  the  earth  in 
which  it  is  planted,  and  according  to  the  depth 
.  of  the  roots  it  has  fhot  forth. 

The  odd  variety  of  cuftoms  that  prevail 
amongft  mankind,  appear  in  nothing  more  fen- 
fibly,  than  in  the  different  manner  in  which 
different  nations  difpofe  the  hair  of  their  heads 
and  beards.  Some  of  them,  as  theTurks,  cut 
off  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  let  their  beards 
grow  :  the  Savages  pull  up  their  beards  by  the 
roots,  and  carefully  preferve  the  hair  of  their 
heads  :  the  Negroes  fhave  the  head  in  figures, 
home  in  ftars,  others  like  Romifh  monks,  and 
the  greateft  number  in  alternate  fillets,  leaving 
as  much  hair  as  they  fhave  off,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  they  alfo  fhave  their  little  boys.  The  To- 
lapoins  of  Siam  fhave  the  head  and  eye-brows 
of  the  infants  fent  them  to  be  educated  :  in 
fhort,  every  nation  has,  in  this  refpedt,  differ¬ 
ent  cuftoms  ;  fome  fet  a  greater  value  on  the 
hair  of  the  upper  lip  than  on  that  of  the  chin  ; 
others  prefer  that  of  the  cheeks,  and  below  the 
face  ;  lome  curl  it,  and  others  fuffer  it  to  hang 
lirait  *. 

In  fine,  what  we  have  obferved,  in  regard 
to  the  hair  of  the  head,  ought  to  be  applied  to 

*  See  Hiltoire  Naturelle  de  M.  Buffon,  p.  308. 
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that  of  the  eye-ladies  and  eye-brows,  which  are 
fometimes  thick  and  harfh,  ill  placed,  and 
curled  j  if  they  fall  off,  the  treatment  ought 
to  be  nearly  the  fame.  The  eye-laflies  are 
fometimes  compofed  of  a  double  row  of  hair  ; 
in  which  cafe  one  of  them  ought  to  be  pulled 
off  as  lightly,  and  with  as  much  addrefs  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  in  doing  this,  care  mu  ft  be  parti¬ 
cularly  taken  not  to  make  ufe  of  any  cauftic. 


The  prefervation  of  the  nails,  efpecially 

thofe  of  the  toes,  alfo  require  much  care. 

Every  body  cannot  have  nails  round  at  their 

extremities,  handfomely  bent  into  an  arch,  finely 

polifhed,  of  the  colour  of  ftefh,  with  a  white 

crefcent  at  the  root,  and,  in  a  word,  in  the 

utmoft  perfedtion.  But  every  one  may  obferve, 

firft,  that  the  nails  fhould  not  be  cut  too  fhort, 

fince  befides  the  inconvenience  that  may  refult 

* 

from  it,  and  the  deformity  it  oceafions,  the  na¬ 
tural  ufe  of  the  nails,  and  the  moil  advantageous 
form  of  the  fingers,  require  their  being  a  little 
longer  than  it  is  cuftomary  to  wear  them.  By 
this  management  the  ends  of  the  fingers  turn 
over  them,  and  perhaps  even  the  fenfation  of 
touching  may  receive  fome  injury  :  it  is  at  ieaft 
evident,  that  a  finger  difarmed  of  its  nail,  is 
weaker  and  more  flexible  than  with  one.  It  is 
indifputably  more  commodious  to  have  the  nails 
rather  long  than  too  fhort  *,  in  which  cafe  they 
infenfibly  become  glued  as  it  were  to  the  fingers, 
and  no  longer  gather  any  kind  of  dirt.  A  re¬ 
gard  to  neatnefs  ought  to  make  us  avoid  the 
oppofite  extreme,  by  which  it  happens,  that  the 
fame  adherence  getting  loofe  from  thefe  parts, 
the  fkin  of  the  finger  follows,  the  nails,  and 

lengthens 
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lengthens  itfelf  out  in  a  very  incommodious  and 
difagreeable  manner.  The  number  of  people 
who  fpoil  their  nails  by  cutting  them  too  ffiort, 
and  cleaning  the  (mail  fpace  between  their  edges 
and  the  end  of  their  fingers,  is  as  great  as  that 
of  thofe  who  clear  their  teeth  from  their  gums 
with  a  tooth-pick.  This  fometimes  degenerates 
into  a  fixed  habit,  efpecially  amongft  young 
perfons  of  the  fair  fex,  who  alio  contradt  the 
cuftom  of  biting  their  nails  with  their  teeth. 

2dly,  When  the  nails  are  too  thick,  hard, 
or  not  well  polifhed,  it  maybe  proper  to  fcrape 
them  flightly  on  the  upper  part  with  a  piece  of 
glafs,  or  a  pair  of  fcififars,  &c.  when  they  are 
hard,  too  little  polifhed,  or  too  thick,  always 
taking  care  not  to  advance  too  near  the  root, 
where  the  nail  is  thinned:,  and  almofl  adheres 
to  the  fkin.  The  epidermis  there  forms  a  kind 
of  boulfler,  or  narrow  border  rifing  over  the 
nail,  which  mufl  not  be  entirely  deftroyed,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  the  fkin,  which  would  otherwife 
be  expofed  to  open  and  fall  in  fcales  that  give 
deformity  to  thefe  parts,  and  render  them  pain¬ 
ful,  in  which  there  fometimes  arifes  excre- 
fcences  that  occafion  fmall  ulcers. 

3dly,  The  nails  of  the  feet,  by  being  com- 
prefled  by  the  dices,  and  from  the  corns  form¬ 
ed  on  the  feet,  enter  into  the  flefh,  efpecially  on 
the  Tides  of  the  toes,  and  there  occafion  very 
great  pain.  As  the  hardnefs  of  the  nails  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  thefe  accidents,  they  ought 
to  be  often  waOied,  fcraped,  and  polifhed  with 
glafs,  &c.  till  they  are  fufficiently  flexible. 
People  fometimes  find  pernicious  effedts  from 
fhortning  their  nails,  when  they  have  the  im¬ 
prudence  to  cut  them  too  near  the  fieffi.  The 
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toes  fuffer  greatly  by  this  means,  and  the  pain 
that  it  fometimes  occafions  is  fcarcely  to  be 
borne. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  perhaps  appear  but 
of  little  confequence  to  perfons  who  do  not 
perceive  the  value  of  every  thing  in  which  health 
is  concerned.  A  gangrene,  the  lofs  of  the 
fingers  or  toes,  and  even  death  itfelf,  have, 
more  than  once,  been  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
methods  put  in  pradtice  for  preferving  thefe 
parts.  Such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  human  mind, 
that  its  functions  are  difordered  when  the  body 
feels  the  leaft  inconvenience.  A  nail  irregularly 
bent,  is  fufficient  to  fhake  the  patience  and  firm- 
nefs  of  the  greate.fi:  philofopher.  We  ought 
not  therefore  to  negledt  the  fmailefi:  particulars  ; 
for  every  thing  is  interefting  that  belongs  to  the 
animal  œconomy.  The  famous  Rondelet  did 
not  difdain  to  write  a  treatife  on  painting  the 
face,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention 
in  the  profecution  of  this  work. 

The  example  of  fo  great  a  man  authorizes 
us  to  recommend  the  pradtice  of  which  we  have 
juft  been  treating.  The  care  of  preventing  real 
inconveniences,  and  indicating  the  means  capa¬ 
ble  of  remedying  them,  are  much  more  ufeful 
than  the  advice  given  in  relation  to  the  embel¬ 
li  fhment  of  the  body. 
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BOOK  III. 

Of  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

HILDREN  fcarce  ever  arrive  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  period,  folu- 
tion  or  crifis  of  infancy,  and  which 
we  have  compared  to  a  difeafe, 
which  it  refembles  in  its  fymptoms,  fteps  and 
progrefs  ;  without  fuffering  fome  of  the  indif- 
pofitions  we  are  going  to  defcribe.  Some  of 
thefe  arife  from  a  virus  communicated  by  fa¬ 
thers,  mothers,  and  nurfes  ;  from  the  negligence 
of  perfons  intruded  with  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  *  from  the  delicacy  of  their  organs,  the 
nature  of  the  aliments  they  receive,  the  quality 
,of  the  air  they  breathe,  and  the  like  :  others 
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proceed  from  fatigue  -,  from  growth,  from  a 
relaxation,  occafioned  by  the  abundance  of  the 
humours,  which  is  itfelf  produced  by  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  fkin,  and  by  thefe  very  humours 
being  conveyed  to  the  head,  &c. 

The  inevitable  revolutions  produced  in  the 
animal  œconomy,  and  which  fhew  themfelves 
with  greater  or  lefs  fwiftnefs  by  fenfible  figns, 
are  fometimes  falutary,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
fuffer  them  to  fubfift,  and  even  to  preferve 
them,  or  to  remove  them  with  precaution.  At 
other  times  they  are  hurtful  ;  we  muft  then  de» 
flroy  or  diminifh  the  caufe  by  which  they  are 
produced,  by  flopping  its  progrefs  and  chang» 
ing  its  order  or  direction. 

Thefe  are  the  general  views  that  ought  to  be 
propofed  in  the  treatment  of  the  different  dif- 
eafes  of  children,  which  we  fhall  divide  into 
four  chapters  :  In  the  firfl  of  which  we  fnall 
treat  of  acute  difeafes,  and  in  the  fécond  of 
thofe  that  are  external  :  in  the  third,  we  fhall 
treat  on  organical  difeafes,  and  in  the  fourth, 
of  chronical  difeafes,  mo  ft  of  which  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  hereditary. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  acute  difeafes. 

Sect.  L 
Of  convulfions. 

EVERY  body  knows,  how  greatly  children 
are  fubjed  to  that  kind  of  fpafmodic  dif- 
eafe,  called  by  phyficians  convulfive  motions, 
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and  which  is  better  known  under  the  general 
name  of  convulfions. 

If  we  confider  the  aélion  of  the  air  on  the 
fid n  and  lungs  of  infants,  at  the  moment  of 
their  birth,  and  the  effects  of  refpiration,  as  the 
extenfion  of  the  lungs,  the  motion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  the  repeated  comprenions  of  the  vif- 
cera  of  the  lower  belly,  which  accelerate,  or 
retard  the  courfe  of  the  humours,  and  which 
by  this  means  occaflon  feveral  ftoppages  in  the 
brain,  bread:,  fkin,  &c.  if  we  confider  the  de¬ 
licacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  of  young 
children,  which  Hoffman  has  very  judicioufly 
obferved  $  and,  in  fhort,  the  want  of  the  ule 
of  all  their  parts,  and  the  little  harmony  which 
reigns  between  their  different  offices,  we  fhall 
not  be  furprized  at  their  fo  often  experiencing 
/  convulfive  motions.  This  difeafe  {till  more 
commonly  depends  on  bad  digeftions,  on  a 
mafs  of  add  juices,  and  filmy  matter  flicking 
to  the  duodenum  and  flomach.  If  thefe  take, 
in  the  primæ  viæ,  a  turn  proper  for  the  acid 
fermentation,  to  which  Harris  refers  all  the 
difeafes  of  children  *  ;  if  their  weak  and  relaxed 
organs  eafily  fink  under  the  weight  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  aliments  ,  if  the  vifcera  acquire,  as  they  will 
do,  a  kind  of  varicous  difpofition,  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  floppage  and  collection  of  humours  ; 
(as  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  experiments) 
and  if  thefe  indigefled  juices  irritate  the  intef- 
tinal  canal,  aft  upon  the  nerves,  diforder  their 
vibrations,  &c.  a  phyfician  in  the  treatment 

*  Richard  Conoyers  lias  juft  copied  this  opinion  from 
Harris,  without  quoting  him,  in  his  diflertation  on  the 
difeafes  of  infants,  inferted  at  the  end  of  Huxham’s  trea- 
tife  on  fevers. 
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of  the  convuifions  of  infants,  ought  to  confine 
himfelf  to  the  correcting  of  the  bad  qualities 
of  thefe  humours,  to  difengaging  the  veffels  in 
which  they  have  (laid  for  too  long  a  time,  to 
rendering  them  more  moveable,  and  to  dimi- 
nifhing  their  quantity.  Experience  proves  this 
indication  to  be  the  moft  juft. 

Vomiting  is  preferable  to  all  the  other  ways 
of  evacuation,  from  the  eafe  by  which  it  is  ex¬ 
cited,  and  from  the  fpeedy  effecft,  and  flight 
convulflohs  it  produces  in  the  organ  of  digef- 
tion,  whofe  ftiocks  are  as  favourable  in  cafes 
where  the  reeftabliftiment  of  the  health  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  the  expulfion  of  the  vifcous  matter 
by  which  it  may  be  irritated.  5Tis  true  this 
method  is  oppofed  by  prejudice,  and  people 
cry  out,  how  is  it  poffible  lor  the  delicate  vif- 
cera  of  infants  to  refit  the  efforts  occaiioned 
by  remedies  fo  violent  as  emetics  ?  But  can 
fuch  an  objection  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight 
with  thofe.  who  have  the  leaf:  knowledge  of 
the  animal  ceconomy  ?  Do  not  the  mobility, 
foftnefs  and  flexibility  of  the  organisai  parts  of 
infants,  the  abundance  and  lefs  vifcous  quality 
of  the  humours  favour  the  action  of  emetics  ? 
Their  vifcera  the  more  eaflly  obey  the  aClion 
of  thefe  remedies,  as  they  are  not  dried  up 
like  thofe  of  adults.  Can  we  be  in  any  fear 
from  the  irritation  of  fibres  that  are  loofe, 
moiff,  and  but  little  rigid  ?  Their  too  great 
flexibility  fometimes  hinders  any  impreffion  be¬ 
ing  made  upon  them  by  the  moft  certain  eme¬ 
tics,  and  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  increafe 
the  dofe. 

Among  the  different  vomitories  made  ufe 
of,  emetic  tartar,  rightly  prepared,  appears  to 
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me  to  be  the  mod  certain  and  commodious 
in  the  dileafes  of  infants.  •  It  may  be  mixed 
with  any  kind  of  fyrup,  or  with  wine,  milk, 
fugar,  &c. 

Harris  propofes  *  ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic 
fuperior  to  all  others  in  the  difeafes  of  infants. 

44  We  may,  fays  he,  caufe  infants  of  one  or 
44  two  years  old  to  take  about  fifteen  grains  of 
44  this  powder,  becaufe  it  is  a  mild  emetic, 

44  and  does  not  neceffarily  require  the  pour- 
46  ing  dovn  alter  it  of  any  diluting  liquor,  fo 
44  that  it  may  be  given  to  infants  with  the  lefs 
44  .danger  ;  in  a  word  it  diffolves,  loofens,  and 
44  brings  away,  better  than  any  other  medi- 
44  cine  hitherto  made  ufe  of,  the  vifcofities  with 
44  which  the  ftomach  is  overloaded.”  But  the 
dofe  of  ipecacuanha  propofed  by  Harris  is  too 
large  for  many  infants,  efpecially  of  one  or 
two  years  of  age,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  make  them  take  this  powder. 

Hoffman  feems  more  cautious  than  Harris 
with  refpect  to  the  dofe  of  emetics,  and  orders 
only  one  third  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  emetic 

*  Verumtamen  fi  magna  iîluvies  humprum  feroforum 
ac  noxiorum  in  ventricalo  redundat  &  tunicas  ejus  adeô 
oblineat,  ut  functiones  naturales  plane  pervertat,  atque 
îam  alimenta  quàm  médicamenta  fine  naufeâ  &  vomitu 
t^entriculus  nequeat  paulifper  retinere,  pofiunt  quandoque 
cum  fruélu  &  fatis  tuto  ipfis  anniculis  aut  bimis  infantibus 
exhiber i  radicis  ipecacuanhæ  circiter  grana  quindecim. 
Quippè  pulvis  ifie  blandc  emeticus,  ^îullam  poft  feliquido- 
rum  aut  potulentorum  ingurgitationem  neceiTe  pioftulat;  & 
emeticis  modo  diclis  (fciiicet  falevitrioli  ;  vino  benedidto, 
tartare  emetico)  longé  mitior  eft,  &  cperatio  tenellis  multô 
fecurior.  Deniq.ue  humores  vifcidos  ventriculo  impadto-s, 
frequentem  cruditatem  ac  cleinde  fiuxuum  caufam,  prae  aliis 
omnibus  emeticis  in  lylva  mcdica  reperiundis,  expedit, 
fol-vit  &  paulatim  exantlat. 
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tartar,  when  the  convulfions  are  caufed  by 
milk  curdled  in  the  primæ  viæ  ;  and  he  would 
even  have  this  vomit  given  at  the  time  of  the 
re  million,  and  not  in  that  of  the  paroxyfm. 

For  my  part,  I  can  jultly  fay,  that  I  have  of¬ 
ten  prefcribed  emetic  tartar  irç  this  cafe,  in  a 
larger  dofe,  with  great  fuccefs.  I  have  alfo 
fometimes  given  it  in  the  time  of  the  paroxyfm, 
the  patient  being  fenfelefs  and  without  motion, 
his  extremities  cold,  and  he  himfelf  aîmoft  lifé- 
lefs.  It  is  then  neceflary  to  llrike  a  decifive 
blow,  in  order  to  remove  the  ftop pages  of  the 
bread  and  brain.  It  would  be  running  too 
great  a  hazard  to  wait  for  the  return  of  a  calm, 
not  only  becaufe  the  patient  might  fink  under 
the  force  of  the  paroxyfm  -,  but  alfo  becaufe  a 
calm  feldom  happens  without  leaving  dange¬ 
rous  impreffions  on  the  vifcera,  which  the  phy- 
lician  ought  to  prevent. 

Though  purgatives  are  lefs  efficacious,  and 
lefs  eafily  managed  than  emetics,  they  are  ne¬ 
vertheless  of  great  ufe  in  convulfions  -,  but  as 
their  adtion  is  flow,  and  as  thofe  proper  to  be 
given  to  young  children,  work  only  when  the 
primæ  viæ  are  difpofed  to  the  evacuation,  which 
;  feldom  happens  in  the  time  of  the  paroxyfm, 
we  are  obliged  to  wait  till  the  convulfions  have 
ceafed. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  kind  of  purgatives 
that  bell  agree  with  children  -,  for  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  their 
folids  feem  to  require  our  preferring  the  mild 
purgatives,  as  being  incapable  of  producing  any 
irritation  ;  on  the  other,  the  flexibility  of  thefe 
folids  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  makes  them 
frequently  fall  into  a  dangerous  inadtion,  from 
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which  they  can  only  be  drawn  by  the  help  of 
the  ftrongeft  purges.  In  a  word,  all  attentive 
phyficians  cannot  help  obferving,  that  children 
are,  in  proportion,  more  difficult  to  be  moved 
than  adults.  Rhubarb,  diagridium,  and  mer¬ 
curies  dulcis,  are  almoil  the  only  purgatives 
made  ufe  of  at  Montpelier,  for  the  difeaf  s  of 
infants.  I  have  been  convinced  oi  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  method  by  my  own  experience. 
Indeed  oils,  fyrups,  manna,  and  other  mild 
purges  are  fometimes  proper  ;  for  the  moil  ten¬ 
der  age,  and  a  very  delicate  conftitution  will 
not  admit  of  any  other;  but  I  can  fafely  affert, 
after  having  made  obfervations  with  all  the  at¬ 
tention  I  was  capable  of,  that  in  general,  thefe 
medicines  only  ferve  to  give  one  or  two  {fools, 
and  at  length  pals  off  themfelves,  without  car¬ 
rying  with  them  the  vifeous  matter  which  is 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  7' his  kind 
of  evacuation  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  the  indigeflions,  orloofenefs  pro¬ 
cured  by  eating  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  which 
neither  exprefs  the  glands  of  the  inteftines,  nor 
increafe  their  a&ion,  and  which  only  produce  a 
flight  irritation  that  is  attended  with  fcarceiy 
any  falutary  effedls.  Thçle  mild  purgatives, 
therefore,  appear  to  me,  more  proper  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  accidents  than  to  difperfe  them. 

I  cannot  too  ifrongly  recommend  the  ufe  of 
abforbents  in  moll  of  the  convuliive  motions  of 
infants:  their  union  with  the  acids  that  lie  in 
their  flomachs  forms  a  kind  of  neutral  fait 
which  becomes  purgative.  Every  body  knows, 
efpe.cialiy  fnce  the  publication  of  Mr.  Elarris’s 
Work,  the  ufe  or  thefe  remedies  in  the  difeafes 
of  children  ;  we  ought  not  however  to  follow 
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icrupuloufly  the  fentiments  of  that  author,  who 
considers  them  as  fpecifics  in  all  cafes  ;  they  are 
only  proper  in  fome  of  them,  and  always  be¬ 
come  more  efficacious  when  joined  to  purga¬ 
tives.  It  is  of  great  importance  not  to  con¬ 
found  them  either  with  the  boles  or  argillacious 
earths,  which  are  deftitute  of  all  medicinal 
qualities,  and  are  only  a  ufelefs  load,  often 
prejudicial  to  the  ffomach*,  nor  with  the  gems 
which,  on  account  of  their  fcarcity,  were  fo 
much  efteemed  by  the  antients,  and  which  have 
no  more  virtue  than  the  moft  common  pebbles. 
Crabs  eyes,  coral,  magnefia  alba,  common 
chalk,  and  calcined  egg-ffiells,  are  the  true 
lerraceous  abforbents,  which  ffiould  always  be 
preferred  to  faline  abforbents,  fuch  as  the  Jixi- 
vial  faits,  or  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  îeàft  charged 
with  a  neutral  fait,  which  anfwer  a! moft  the 
fame  purpofe  as  the  terraceous  abforbents  :  but 
in  their  ufe,  we  mull  always  have  a  regard  to 
their  acrimony,  the  inconvenience  attending 
which  ffiould  be  prevented  by  giving  them  in 
fmall  dofes,  efpecially  to  children,  inclofed  in 
a  convenient  vehicle,  fuch  as  fyrups,  fuitable 
conferves,  See.  in  order  to  hinder  their  action 
on  the  mouth  and  œfophagus.  In  ffiort,  when 
we  would  have  the  terraceous  abforbents  pro¬ 
duce  any  good  effed,  we  mu  ft  give  them  in  a 
large  dofe.  However  fmall  the  quantity  of  acids 
that  lie  in  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  is  commonly  fufficient  to  faturate  one 
or  two  drams  of  abforbent  powder,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  it  purgative.  This  good  effect  affords  freffi 

* 

*  Such  are  bole  armoniac,  the  different  forts  of  terra  ii- 
gillata,  and  a  kind  of  talc,  commonly  called  chalk  of 
Briançon. 
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convi&ion,  that  abforbents  are  here  properly 
recommended  -,  for  though  they  are  fometimea 
ufed  in  a  loofenefs,  under  the  title  of  aftrin- 
gents,  it  is  certain,  that  they  are  no  otherways 
ufeful,  even  in  this  cafe,  than  as  they  become 
purgatives.  Emetic  tartar,  and  the  purgatives 
mixed  with  the  confedion  of  hyacinth,  and  a 
fmali  quantity  of  magnefia  alba,  prepared  co¬ 
ral,  &c.  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  dif- 
eafes  of  infants,  a  medicine  that  is  at  once  pur¬ 
gative,  emetic,  abforbent,  and  cordial  :  it  was 
recommended  by  the  greateft  phyficians  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  the  moderns  have  been  greatly  to 
blame  in  not  making  ufe  of  it. 

Narcotics  are  alfo  fometimes  properly  ad  mi¬ 
ni  ft  ere  d  in  convulflons,  especially  when  preced¬ 
ed  by  purgatives  *,  but  too  much  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  abufe  of  thefe  medicines,  whole  good  ef¬ 
fects  are  moil  commonly  only  fpecious  ap¬ 
pearances,  as  has  been  already  obferved  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  firft  book.  The  reme¬ 
dies  called  antifpafmodics  are  preferable  to 
them  y  they  efficacioully  calm  convulfions,,  with¬ 
out  promoting  deep  :  the  moil  approved  in  the 
difeafes  of  inlants,  are  theriaca,  diililled  aro¬ 
matic  waters,  as  orange  flower,  cinnamon* 
mint-water,  &c.  the  aromatic  oily  fpirits  of 
fyjvius,  the  powder  of  gutteta,  &c.  Thefe  me¬ 
dicines  bring  the  nerves  to  their  natural  tone, 
and  reftore  their  ftrength,  without  producing 
any  dangerous  irritation,  &c.  But  we  ought 
never  to  make  ufe  of  them  till  after  we  have 
tried  emetics,  purgatives,  and  abforbents  dif¬ 
ferently  combined. 

People  will  perhaps  be  aflonifhed  at  my  not 
having  advifed  bleeding  in  the  convulfions  of 
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infants.  It  is  true,  according  to  the  Sentiments 
of  a  great  number  of  phyficians,  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  do  without  it  *.  How,  they  will 
fay,  can  you  fuppofe  fo  many  irregular  motions 
in  the  veffels  of  infants  labouring  under  con¬ 
vulsive  attacks,  without  their  producing  ob¬ 
structions  which  bleeding  alone  can  prevent  or 
remove  ?  But,  does  not  the  flexibility  found 
in  the  folids  of  infants,  which  feems  to  expole 
them  more  to  inflammatory  ftoppages,  render 
the  confequence  of  thefe  ftoppages  lefs  to  be 
feared,  and  confequently  bleeding  more  ufelefs, 
flnce  it  is  obferved,  that  its  principal  effedt  is 
to  flacken  and  relax  ?  Do  we  not  every  day  fee 
infants  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  for  which 
they  would  have  been  many  times  bled,  if  their 
veffels  had  not  been  found  to  difcharge  them- 
felves  without  bleeding  ?  Thefe  obfervations 
oblige  me  not  to  advife  bleeding  in  the  difeafes 
of  infants  fo  often  as  in  thofe  of  adults.  There 
are,  however,  cafes  in  which  it  is  indifpenflbl^ 
neceflary  :  but  they  being  very  rare,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  exceptions  to  general  rules, 
which  it  is  the  part  of  an  experienced  phyfician 
to  modify  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fymp- 
toms  that  attend  the  convulfions.  I  fpeak  here 
only  of  the  convulfions  occafioned  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ilimy  matter  in  the  vifcera  of  the 
lower  belly,  which  are,  doubtlefs,  thofe  which 
infants  moft  commonly  Suffer.  When  they  are 
the  effect  of  dentition,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
periofteum  of  the  jaws,  we  ought  to  prefer  the 
method  pointed  out  in  the  flxth  chapter  of  the 

*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  III.  of  this  work. 
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lirft  book.  It  fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
many  perfons  improperly  attribute  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  teeth,  all  the  accidents  that  arife 
in  the  time  of  infancy  ^  they  make  this  the  foie 
caufe,  though  it  is  evidently  complicated  with 
many  pthers  of  a  more  ferious  and  dangerous 
nature.  In  fadt,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  con¬ 
ceive,  how  the  infenfible  and  gradual  pulling  of 
the  foft  membranes  of  the  mouths  of  infants 
fhould  produce  convulfions,  while  the  mod: 
violent  pains  in  the  teeth,  and  even  drawing 
them,  does  not  produce  this  effedt  in  adults.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  convul- 
live  motions  of  infants,  almoft  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  dentition,  commonly  depend  on 
fome  diforder  in  the  primæ  viæ,  and  that  this 
at  leafb  necefTarily  contributes  to  it  ;  and  the 
good  effedt  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe,  furnifhes, 
methinks,  a  new  preemption  in  favour  of  this 
opinion. 

Sect.  II. 

Of  the  cough. 

The  cough  of  children  is  much  feldomer 
pedtoral  than  fituated  in  the  throat  or  ftomach  : 
the  glands  in  the  throats  of  children  are  ex¬ 
tremely  foft  and  fpongeous  :  the  thick  gluti¬ 
nous  juices  they  fecrete  are  extremely  vifcous, 
and  eafily  Hopping  there,  form  maffes  that  be¬ 
come  fo  many  points  of  irritation  which  excite 
the  cough.  This  difpofition  of  the  glands 
of  the  throats  of  children,  as  has  been  oblerved 
by  Areteus  *,  renders  them  more  fubjed  than 

*  See  the  letters  I  have  given  on  this  fubjeft,  in  the 
French  Mercury  of  the  month  of  O&ober,  1749. 
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adults  to  gangrenous  quinfeys,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  conveyance  of  the  humours  to  the 
head,  which  is  common  enough  at  this  age, 
and  which  Stahl  has  mentioned  in  the  work  we 
have  already  cited. 

Befides,  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach 
of  children  being  fo  fenfible,  and  the  diaphragm 
fo  moveable,  this  laft  organ  has  not  yet  acquir¬ 
ed  the  power  and  habit  ot  contracting  with  the 
necefiary  eafe  and  uniformity  -,  can  we  there¬ 
fore  be  furprized,  that  the  leaft  irritation  in 
thefe  parts  produces  the  cough  called  ftoma- 
chic  ? 

This  is  commonly  very  violent,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  very  extraordinary  efforts  ;  fo 
that  one  is  ready  to  imagine,  the  infants  at¬ 
tacked  by  it  are  on  the  point  of  being  ftifled  ; 
their  face  turns  of  a  deep  red,  they  fall  into 
convulfions,  vornit,  fweat,  and  twill  their  bo¬ 
dies  in  a  manner  capable  of  alarming  thofe  who 
have  not  feen  thefe  kind  of  coughs,^  known  and 
defcribed  under  the  name  of  the  hooping- 
cough. 

Now,  that  particular  convulfion  of  the  throat, 
lungs,  and  diaphragm,  which  conflitutes  cough¬ 
ing,  being  excited  by  the  fame  irritation  which 
in  the  convulfion  of  the  ftomach  is  caufed  by 
the  flimy  and  acid  matter,  the  very  fame  treat¬ 
ment  we  have  pointed  out  for  convulfions  in 
general,  fhouid  take  place,  with  refpeCl  to  this 
cough,  which  differs  from  it  only  in  its  filia¬ 
tion. 

I  have  often  feen  coughs  that  have  moil  ob- 
flinately  refilled  fyrups,  and  the  pretended  le¬ 
nitives,  as  peCtoral  lozenges,  whey,  rice  gruel, 
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&c.  yield  to  a  dole  of  ipecacuanha,  to  abfor- 
bents,  or  purgatives*. 

But  though  we  have  afferted  from  obferva- 
tion,  that  all  the  coughs  of  children  are  fto- 
machic,  and  that  therefore  the  treatment  we 
have  juft  prefcribed,  is  that  which  is  proper  in 
moft  cafes,  we  mu  ft  neverthelefs  diftinguifh, 
with  great  care,  thofe  much  more  uncommon 
ones  where  a  child’s  cough  is  idiopathic.  Thefe 
kind  of  coughs,  that  only  depend  on  fome 
fault  in  the  organs  of  refpiration,  not  having 
any  particular  character  in  infants,  enter  into 
the  general  clafs  of  the  difeafes  of  the  breaft, 
as  well  as  thofe  whofe  true  caufe  is  feated  in  the 
liver,  fpleen,  mefentery,  &c.  the  treatment  of 
which  we  fhall  give  when  treating  of  fwellings* 

Sect.  III. 

Of  Vomiting. 

The  vomiting  of  children  moft  commonly 
proceeds  from  a  fpafmodic  difpofition  of  the 
Ilomach  and  throat,  of  which  it  is  but  a  fymp- 
tom.  This  requires  particular  treatment  ;  but 
belongs  to  the  clafs  of  convulfive  difeafes,  of 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  treating,  and 
ought  to  be  ranged  with  the  guttural  and  fto- 
machic  cough,  with  which  it  is  ufually  attend¬ 
ed.  It  Ihould  therefore  be  treated  like  thofe 
difeafes,  by  making  ufe  of  emetics,  purgatives, 
abforbents,  &;c. .  with  the  precaution  of  firft 
ufing  oily  medicines,  fomentations  and  emollient 

*  The  ufe  of  chacril  is  frequently  falutary  in  thefe  kinds 
of  coughs  ;  and  I  have  frequently  feen  it  fucceed,  not  only 
with  infants  but  with  adults. 
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topics,  if  the  irritation  is  too  violent,  and  will 
not  permit  our  having  immediate  recourfe  to 
the  remedies  juft  propofed,  which  are  the  only 
ones  proper  for  curing  the  diforder. 

Sect.  IV. 

Of  a  Loofenefs. 

We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  fécond 
chapter  of  the  firft  book,  that  infants,  from 
their  birth,  experience  a  kind  of  critical  loofe- 
nels,  if  this  name  may  be  given  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  meconium  :  a  loofenefs  in  young 
children  is  not  eafily  defined  from  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  their  excrements,  which  are  commonly 
fluid  among  thofe  that  fuck  :  However,  the 
different  colours,  offenfive  fmell,  and  a  certain 
peculiarity  in  the  fæcal  matter  ;  the  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite,  heat,  the  gripes,  wakefulnefs,  an  itch¬ 
ing  in  the  fkin,  weaknefs,  leannefs,  and  lownefs 
of  fpirits,  are  much  better  diagnoftics  of  this 
ftate. 

It  is  fometimes  preceded  by  a  cough  and  vo¬ 
miting  ;  in  which  cafe  we  have  reafon  to  fuff 
pedt  the  ftomach’s  being  clogged  with  a  fiimy 
matter,  and  to  prefcribe  emetics.  But  if  the 
loofeh§fs  is  not  accompanied  with  a  vomiting 
and  cough,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  mat¬ 
ter.  by  which  it  is  occafioned,  is  lodged  in  the 
colon  and  other  inteftines,  and  that  clods  of 
milk  curd,  flime  proceeding  from  a  bad  digefti- 
on,  parts  of  fruit,  or  indigefted  aliments,  com¬ 
monly  eaten  by  moft  children,  flick  to  their  in¬ 
ternal  membrane,  and  there  frequently  produce 
an  inflammatory  irritation,  which  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  belly.  The 
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tenacity  of  thefe  juices  fometimes  occaflon  fuch 
a  diforder  in  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  in¬ 
teftines,  as  is  followed  by  the  mofl:  fatal  fymp- 
toms,  adyfentery,  tenefmus,  hickup,  retention 
of  urine,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  ought  to  fix  the 
whole  attention  of  the  phyfician,  who  fhould 
then  for  fome  time  lofe  fight  of  the  caufe  that 
produced  them.  CJyfters  of  milk,  and  tripe 
liquor,  emollient  fomentations,  embrocations, 
compbfing  draught?,  rice  gruel,  chicken-broth, 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  whey,  emu-1  (ions,  &c. 
are  the  principal  remedies  to  be  ufcd  in  thefe 
cafes.  A  lefs  cautious  treatment,  or  that  of 
immediately  attacking  the  caufe,  would  not  be 
free  from  danger  ;  neverthelefs,  emetics  and 
purges  being  the  only  remedies  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  cure,  it  is  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
be  ufed  as  Toon  as  pofflble,  and  that  we  fhould 
not  fufrer  ourfelves  to  be  frighted  by  contra¬ 
indications.  Practice  teaches  us  to  diffinguifh 
pains  that  are  really  inflammatory,  from  thofe 
that  are  can  fed  by  the  twitching  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  inteftines,  and  not  to  behave  with 
the  too  feruputous  circumfpedtioft  of  phyfici- 
ans  but  little  accuftomed  to  fee  difeafes,  from 
the  fear  of  increasing  the  irritation  and  diforder 
exp  refled  by  the  fymptoms  we  have  already  de¬ 
fer  i  bed. 

There  are  loofenefles  produced  by  a  fpamo- 
dic  contradtion  of  all  the  inteftines,  and  in  which 
the  {limy  matter  is  commonly  in  a  very  fmali 
quantity,  which  are  found  to  yield  mofl  eafily 
to  narcotics,  abforbents,  flight  cordials,  and 
gentle  diaphoretics,  fuch  as  the  decodtion  of  wild 
poppies,  fcorzonera,  holy  thiftle,  &c. 
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In  fhort,  a  loofenefs  is  fometimes  occafioned 
by  the  foftnefs,  relaxation  and  want  of  adtiyity 
of  all  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly  ;  for  which 
emetics,  and  the  milder  cathartics  are  extremely 
proper.  The  tindfcure,  or  decodtion  of  rhu¬ 
barb  given  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  continued  for 
fome  days,  paffes  with  reafon  for  a  fpecihc  in 
this  lad  cafe.  It  redores  the  parts  affedted  to 
their  natural  tone,  drengthens  digedion,  and 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  bilious  juices  that 
are  wanting,  or  are  too  unadlive  in  children. 
It  opens  the  urinary  paffages,  and,  in  fine,  feems 
to  add  upon  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  in  the 
nature  of  an  alterative. 

Sect.  V. 

Of  Worms. 

Every  body  knows,  that  infants  are  very 
fubjedt  to  worms  :  phyficians  obferve,  that 
there  is  found  in  them  a  particular  difpofition 
favourable  to  the  unfolding  and  growth  of  thefe 
infedh,  which  however  is  in  a  lefs  degree  in 
fome  fubjedts  than  in  others.  I  diall  not  here 
enquire  into  the  opinions  that  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  origin  of  worms  and  their  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies  ;  for  thefe  quedions  belong  rather 
to  the  natural  ids  than  to  thofe  only  employed 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  The  lad  ought  to  be 
fatisfied  with  knowing  that  all  kinds  of  worms 
may  be  reduced  to  three  different  fpecies,  viz. 
the  round  teretes,  the  folitary  tænia,  and  fmall 
worms,  or  the  afcarides  :  the  extraordinary 
worms  which  feem  to  fpring  from  thefe  three 
claffes,  are  only  varieties  of  one  or  other  of 
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them,  or  montrons  productions,  which  merit 
no  particular  attention  from  the  phyfician. 

The  firft  confideration  truly  medicinal  which 
prefents  itfelf  on  the  fubjeCt  of  thefe  infeCts  is, 
that  people  too  commonly  flop  at  their  pre¬ 
fence,  and  attribute  to  them  many  diforders 
in  which  they  have  very  little  concern.  Not 
that  I  would  deny  that  the  prefence  of  thefe 
infects,  and  the  motions,  fhocks,  and  irritations 
caufed  by  them,  occafion  many  dreadful  fymp- 
toms  ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  a  phy¬ 
fician  ought  to  carry  his  views  ftill  farther,  and 
mount  even  to  the  particular  difpofition  that 
has  favoured  their  unfolding  themfelves. 

In  reality,  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  a 
particular  difpofition  of  the  organs  and  digef- 
tive  juices,  is  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  worms  ?  The  aliments  with  which 
adults  are  nourifhed,  as  well  as  thofe  taken  by 
children,  are  equally  rilled  with  the  eggs  of  thefe 
infeCts.  But  if,  as  experience  fhews,  they  are 
commonly  hatched  in  the  laft,  and  very  feldom 
in  the  frit,  is  it  not  evident,  that  they  find  in 
the  one,  a  matrix  and  a  proper  degree  of  heat, 
which  they  do  not  find  in  the  other  ?  Now  thefe 
neceffary  conditions,  are  thofe  truly  morbific 
difpofitions  which  a  phyfician  ought  either  to 
deftroy  or  correct j  this  is  the  true  objeCt  of  a 
radical  cure. 

We  have  a  glirrrpfe  that  the  ftate  of  the  fo- 
lids  favourable  to  the  generation  of  worms  con¬ 
flits  in  a  kind  of  relaxation  and  that  the  vi¬ 
cious  qualities  of  the  humours  which  concur 
to  the  fame  efifedt,  is  nothing  bùt  their  turning 
(limy  and  fvveetifh.  From  thefe  two  caufes 

there 
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there  may  be  eafily  occasioned  ftoppages  of  a 
part  of  the  aliments  in  the  folds  of  the  inte¬ 
rnes,  or  in  the  kind  of  purfes  formed  there  y 
and  an  alteration  of  the  matter  thus  retained, 
proper  for  hatching  the  eggs,  and  at  length  fur- 
nifhing  a  convenient  aliment  for  the  young 
worms. 

In  confequence  of  this  conjecture  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  I  think,  without  any  foundation,  that 
when  the  worms  are  arrived  at  a  certain  growth, 
they  become  the  caufe  of  all  the  accidents  that 
appear  in  the  difeafes  of  children.  I  confefs 
that  the  prefence  of  thefe  infects  may,  to  a 
certain  degree,  be  hurtful  ;  but  I  cannot  per- 
fuade  myfelf,  that  they  confume  ail  the  chyle 
deitined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  infant,  that 
they  gnaw  and  pierce  the  bowels,  afcend  into 
the  cefephagus,  neftle  in  the  different  folds  of 
the  inteftinal  canal,  and  interrupt  its  motions. 
The  following  are  the  reafons  which  authorife 
my  rejecting  all  thefe  opinions. 

Firft,  Worms  live  on  very  little  nourifliment, 
and  we  do  not  certainly  know  whether  it  be 
really  chyle  which  they  chufe.  I  have  feen  in¬ 
fants  extremely  fubjedt  to  worms  who  were  at 
the  fame  time  very  fat. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  know  that  naturalifts 
have  difcoveréd  in  thefe  animals  the  organs 
proper  for  boring  and  piercing  the  inteftines. 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  Fabricius  Hilden,  and 
other  obfervers  relate,  that  they  have  found 
worms  in  the  lower  belly.  I  have  myfelf  feen 
holes  in  the  thin  bowels  of  children  who  died 
of  a  verminous  difeafe,  through  which  the 
worms  and  fecal  matter  were  fpread  in  the  ab- 

Q  domen  ; 
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domen  j  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  thefe  open* 
ings  were  lefs  the  work  of  the  worms,  in  the 
ienfe  commonly  meant  by  it,  than  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  and  gangrenous  contraction  and 
twilling  of  the  inteftines,  caufed  by  the  matter 
iticking  to  their  Tides.  This  explication  of 
thefe  accidents,  which  feldom  happen,  appears 
to  me  much  more  natural,  than  that  drawn 
from  the  pretended  voracity  of  thefe  worms, 
their  biting,  &c. 

Thirdly,  Worms  do  not  go  out  by  the  œfopha- 
gus  and  the  ftomach,  without  their  being  carried 
along  by  the  torrent  of  the  excretions,  and  by 
the  direction,  whether  natural  or  determined 
by  medicines,  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  They 
are,  in  every  fenfe,  carried  into  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  -,  and  are  themfelves  the  victims 
of  the  convulftve  motions  attributed  to  them. 

Fourthly,  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  by  fhutting  up 
fome  of  thefe  infeCts  in  a  veffel,  the  little  vi¬ 
gour  they  are  poflefted  of,  notwithstanding 
their  being  fo  very  lively,  and  how  little  they 
are  capable  of  oppofing  the  motions  of  the  in- 
teftinal  canal. 

I  fupport  what  I  have  here  advanced  by  the 
following  obfervations,  which  have,  doubtlefs, 
not  efcaped  the  notice  of  any  experienced  phy- 
fician.  How  often  do  we  fee  infants  who  have 
all  the  fymptoms  of  their  having  worms,  cured 
without  voiding  one  of  them  ?  People  very  in- 
judicioufty  confider  the  flime  found  in  their  ex¬ 
crements  as  pieces  of  putrifted  worms,  or  the 
nefts  of  thefe  infeCts.  The  great  refemblance 
there  is  between  them  may  deceive  more  know¬ 
ing  obfervers,  but  it  cannot  impofe  upon  a 

phyfi- 
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phyfician.  Confequently,  in  cafes  where  worms 
really  exiit,  the  fame  produdions  are  not  to  be 
conddered  as  fymptoms  which  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  :  the  lefs  ought  they  to  be  attributed  to 
them,  as  there  are  adults  who  almoft  habitu¬ 
ally  void  worms,  without  being  fubject  to  a 
twilling  of  the  guts  :  and  indeed  the  children 
who  have  worms  of  the  larged:  fize,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  thofe  who  fuffer  the  moil  fatal  effeds  from 
the  difeafes  that  are  believed  to  be  folely  occa¬ 
sioned  by  worms. 

Thefe  obfervations  afford  a  neceffary  and  life- 
ful  refledion,  which  is,  that  the  public  habitu¬ 
ally  employ  vermifuges  in  all  the  difeafes  of 
infants  indifcriminately  -,  that  being  accuflomed 
to  confider  them  as  fo  many  fpecifics,  they 
never  call  for  the  affiffance  of  phydcians  till 
the  difeafe  has  made  a  condderable  progrefs* 
and  the  remedies  of  emperics  have  encreafed 
its  violence  and  danger  ;  that  from  this  cuftom 
proceeds  the  moil  fatal  confequences  ♦,  and  that* 
in  fhort,  of  all  the  indications  that  prefent 
themfelves  in  verminous  difeafes,  the  mod:  pre¬ 
carious  is  that  which  is  thought  to  be  a  proof 
of  the  worms  being  killed.  We  ought  how¬ 
ever  to  confefs  that  amonglt  the  vermifuges 
moil  ufed,  there  are  many  that  attack  the  root 
of  the  difeafe,  and  are  therefore  really  proper 
to  produce  a  cure.  Such  are  thofe  taken  in  the 
nature  of  purges,  as  mercurius  dulcis,  æthiops 
mineral,  the  oils  obtained  by  expreffion,  &c. 

But  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  mod:  of  the 
other  vermifuges  were  difcarded  by  all  who 
pretend  to  interfere  in  the  difeafes  of  infants, 
as  well  as  the  amulets,  fuperfdtious  pradices 

and 
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and  incantations*,  which  people  have  for  a 
long  time  imagined  to  have  a  marvelous  efficacy 
againit  worms,  which  are  now  only  ufed  by 
the  good  women  and  the  mod  ignorant  of  the 

antient  phyficians  themfelves  have  had, 
with  refpeét  to  this  difeafe,  very  lingular  opi¬ 
nions,  which  we  ffiall  not  repeat  :  thefe  were  a 
kind  of  tribute  which  they  owed  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  We  ffiall 
fatisfy  ourfelves  with  examining  the  treatment 
that  appears  mod  methodical,  and  bed  founded 
on  reaion,  to  which  many  perfons  have  re- 
courfe. 

*  We  fhall  here  give  one  of  thefe  fuperftitious  practices, 
that  is  not  lefs  worthy  of  cenfure  for  the  irreverence  with 
which  our  holy  myfteries,  and  the  miniilers  of  religion 
are  mentioned,  than  it  is  ridiculous  and  ufelefs. 

In  one  of  our  fouthern  provinces,  when  a  child  is  plainly 
found  to  have  worms  that  have  for  fome  days  refilled  the 
ordinary  aiftilance  of  medicine,  the  women  in  the  fecrefc 
ufually  extend  the  child  on  a  table,  about  whom  they  light 
nine  fmail  wax  candles  ;  for  there  muft  be  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  that  number.  Thefe  candles  being  lighted» 
the  principal  aârefs  poils  herfelf  at  the  child’s  feet,  and 
fays  with  a  fingular  enthufiafm,  mixed  with  the  moil  ex¬ 
travagant  grimaces  and  jeilures,  Nau  bermis  qua  Job ,  de 
nau  qu  en  a  trop ,  de  nau  bienguen  d  oueift  :  that  is,  “  This 

little  Job  has  nine  worms,  they  are  too  many  by  nine, 
“  let  them  be  reduced  to  eight.”  They  then  iucceilively 
extinguifa  all  the  other  candles,  pronouncing  each  time, 
with  the  fame  tone  and  ceremony,  the  formula  of  incan¬ 
tation  juft  mentioned,  till  they  come  to  the  laft,  and  Job 
has  only  one  worm  :  when  they  conclude  with  faying  : 
bfu  aquet  un  qu  a.  je  autan  de  poudé  fur  Job,  couen  d  part  d  la 
mijjo  lou  qui  lenten  darré  la  caréraniejj'o  :  “  May  this  worm 
“  which  is  the  only  one  that  remains,  have  as  much  power 
u  over  Job,  as  he  that  hears  inafs  behind  the  prieft’s  fer- 
?*  vant  has  a  part  in  that  facnfice.” 

Worms* 
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Worms,  fay  they,  are  as  much  afraid  of  bit¬ 
ters,  oils,  and  mercurials,  as  they  love  milk 
diet,  fugar  and  other  fweet  things.  This  rea- 
foning  authorifes  almoft  every  body  to  make 
children  who  are  attacked  by  this  diftemper, 
fwallow  oils  and  bitters,  and  afterwards  to  give 
them  differs  of  milk,  in  order  that  the  worms 
may  be  drawn  towards  the  redlum,  as  well  by 
their  fondnefs  for  the  fweet  aliments  as  by  the 
averfion  they  feel  to  the  bitters,  &c.  This  me¬ 
thod  appears  natural,  and  is  therefore  almoft 
generally  followed,  and  I  Ihould  not  be  much 
furprifed,  if  it  was  adopted  only  by  men  who 
were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  vifcera.  But  on  what  foundation  can  phy- 
licians  eftablifh  fuch  a  method  ?  Prodeft,  fays 
tc  Hoffman,  clyfterum  ex  lade  &  melle  para- 
66  turn  anoinfundere,  ut  beftiolæ  iftæ  dulcedine 
<e  allatæ,  ex  loculis  fuis  ad  inteftina  faciliùs 
i(  defcendant  That  is,  it  is  ufeful  to  give 
children  troubled  with  wrorms,  differs  pre¬ 
pared  with  milk  and  honey,  in  order  that  thefe 
little  animals,  drawn  by  the  fweetnefs,  may  leave 
their  cells,  and  the  more  readily  defcend  into 
the  lower  inteftines. 

I  cannot  help  believing,  in  fpite  of  Hoffman’s 
reafons,  that  if  the  worms  were  in  the  large  in¬ 
teftines,  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to  feed 
them  there  ;  and  that  we  could  not  take  a  bet¬ 
ter  method  to  make  them  continue  in  them  ; 
for  clyfters  of  milk  and  honey  are  extremely 
proper  for  augmenting  the  mucofity  of  the 
matter  in  which  they  live.  If  the  worms  are 
in  the  ftomach  or  duodenum,  of  what  fervice 

*  De  morbis  infantum,  cap.  XI. 
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can  this  bait  be  of,  that  is  pretended  to  be  pre~ 
fented  to  them  ?  If  it  be  proved  that  differs 
cannot  reach  the  ftomaeh,  how  fhould  the 
worms  be  determined  to  take  a  long  journey  to 
arrive  at  the  colon,  where  they  will  find  the 
milk  of  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  greedy  ? 
How  can  we  fuppofe  that  its  fmell  Ihould  reach 
them  ?  The  fhortefl  way  that  can  be  imagined 
for  the  communication  of  this  odour,  is  its 
penetrating  through  the  membranes  of  the  co¬ 
lon  and  thofe  of  the  ftomaeh,  on  which  this 
laft  inteftine  is  fupported  :  but  who  will  teach 
the  worms  that  no  other  way  can  lead  them  to 
the  fweet  liquor,  but  the  winding  road  of  the 
long  and  narrow  inteftines  ?  Bendes,  can  the 
worms  at  their  pleafure,  or  as  their  appetite 
diredts,  pals  from  one  inteffiné  to  the  other  ? 
They  are  toffed  and  carried  every  way  againft 
the  fides  of  the  ftomaeh  and  inteftines,  especi¬ 
ally  in  a  fit  of  the  twilling  of  the  guts  -,  they 
form  many  knots,  are  almoft  always  found 
twilled  one  within  another,  and  inclofed  in  a 
kind  of  purfes,  which  they  do  not  leave  till 
the  parts  come  to  be  re-eftabliffied  ;  is  it  not 
therefore  evident  that  worms  are  almoft  always 
paffive,  in  all  the  accidents  attributed  to  them, 
and  that  they  follow  the  different  directions  of 
the  bowels  and  ftomaeh,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
matter  fit  for  evacuation  ? 

As  to  the  different  remedies  that  are  regarded 
as  fpecifics  for  killing  worms,  I  have  been  wil¬ 
ling  to  inform  myfelf  by  experiments,  which 
were  the  moft  efficacious.  I  have  put  thofe 
that  were  living  and  well  fed  into  vinegar,  wine, 
the  decodtion  of  wormwood,  water,  oil,  &c. 
and  it  feemed  to  me  that  thefe  two  laft  liquors 

weakened 
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weakened  them  moil,  and  all  the  others  ap¬ 
peared  to  revive  them.  How  fllould  bitters 
then  be  capable  of  killing  them  ?  Fabricius 
Hilden  has  found  them  in  the  gall  bladder. 

Redi,  and  many  other  anatomifls,  have  ob~ 
ferved,  that  oils  and  mercurials  kill  worms  : 
but  can  we  flatter  ourfelves  with  making  chil¬ 
dren,  in  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  take  as  much  oil  as 
will  be  neceffary  to  fill  all  the  inteflines  and 
drown  all  the  worms  ?  For  we  know  that  oils 
have  no  other  property  in  killing  worms  but 
their  flopping  up  all  the  pipes  that  open  on 
the  furface  of  the  bodies  of  thefe  animals. 
Is  it  not  alfo  known,  that  oil  mofc  commonly 
flops  in  the  flomach  or  duodenum,  where 
it  forms  a  confiderable  weight,  that  it  turns 
rank,  and  fometimes  pafies  by  the  fundament, 
entirely  clotted  in  fmall  maffes  irregularly 
rounded. 

As  to  mercurials,  there  is  no-body  ignorant 
that  they  provoke  a  falivation,  fpoil  the  teeth, 
and  can  only  be  given  in  bolufes,  and  that 
children  do  not  know  how  tofwallow  medicines 
under  this  form.  In  fhort,  verminous  difor- 
ders  require  fpeedy  fhocks  ;  it  is  neceffary  to  un¬ 
load  the  flomach,  to  excite  the  adion  of  the 
folids,  &c.  Emetics  are  therefore  preferable  to 
mercurials,  whofe  purgative  quality  is  flow  and 
uncertain. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  advance  here  what  my  prac¬ 
tice  has  often  made  me  fee  confirmed.  All  thefe 
pretended  fpecifics  againfl  worms  are  more  pro¬ 
per  to  amufe  afiiflants,  to  flrengthen  their  pre- 
poffeffions,  and  to  encreafe  the  irritation  of  the 
intrails,  than  to  cure  the  fick.  Such  are  thofe 
greatly  recommended  by  Hoffman,  viz.  affa 

O  4  fetida. 
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fetida,  ftagapenum,  apoponax,  and  bitter  al¬ 
monds,  which  I  have  feen  produce  very  obfti- 
nate  tenefmufes,  dyfenteries,  &c.  In  a  word* 
I  confider  verminous  attacks  plainly  diftin- 
guifhed  as  the  fymptoms  of  a  putrid  fever,  that 
is  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  prepar¬ 
ed  at  a  diftance  *,  that  the  relaxation  and  infen- 
lible  and  gradual  twifting  of  the  inteftines  have 
deftroyed  their  elafticity,  and  favoured  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  (limy  matter  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
worms.  Now  it  is  precifely  in  this  ftate  of  the 
inteftines,  that  the  caufe  of  putrid  fevers  con- 
lifts,  and  which  characterifes  the  true  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  verminous  difeafes,  of  which  the 
prefence  of  the  worms  is  confequently  only  a 
fymptom.  But  as  the  ftate  of  relaxation  in  the 
inteftines,  which  favours  the  unfolding  of  the 
worms,  is  not  very  different  from  the  natural 
conftitution  of  infants,  their  verminous  difor- 
ders  are  attended  with  lefts  danger  than  thofeof 
adults.  Thefelaftfeldom  furvive  a  malignant  pu¬ 
trid  worm  fever.  The  conftiderable  changes  that 
muft  happen  in  the  bowels  of  adults,  in  order  to 
render  them  fit  to  form  and  retain  the  matter 
f  avourable  to  the  unfolding  of  a  great  quantity 
of  worms,  totally  diforder  the  tone  of  thole  or¬ 
gans,  and  overturn  the  order  of  their  ofcilla- 
tions  to  fuch  a  degree  as  almoft  infallibly  to 
expofe  them  to  a  gangrene. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  infants 
are  fubjedt  to  very  Hidden  and  terrible  acci¬ 
dents,  which  are  confidered  as  verminous  dis¬ 
orders,  but  cannot  be  taken  for  putrid  fevers, 
fince  it  frequently  happens  that  a  few  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  attack,  all  accidents  ceafe.  In  this  cafe, 
infants  are  Hidden) y  feized  j  they  fuffer  eonvuff 
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five  motions,  which  it  is  always  prudent  to  fuf- 
ped,  and  which  are  commonly  owing  only  to 
the  (lime,  or  other  matter  irritating  the  intefti- 
nal  canal,  among  which,  worms  are  fometimes 
found.  This  is  no  reafon  why  we  ought  not 
to  diflinguifh  verminous  diforders,  in  which  the 
prefence  of  worms  may  be  only  one  of  their 
caufes  from  the  difpofition  to  worms,  and 
the  true  putrid  malignant  worm-fever. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  different  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  worms,  the  following 
feems  to  be  built  upon  the  moft  folid  founda¬ 
tion.  1  ft.  The  general  method  in  which  the 
phyftcian  is  to  proceed,  in  order  to  attack  the 
difpofition  to  worms,  is  to  produce  in  the  pri¬ 
mas  viæ  that  falutary  revolution  which  is  fome¬ 
times  the  died  of  time  and  age,  but  which 
may  be  favoured  by  remedies,  and  which  con- 
jfifts  in  re-eftablifhing,  in  thefe  parts,  by  little 
and  little,  that  natural  courfe  and  order  of  the 
excretions,  that  are  the  confequences  that  pro¬ 
ceed  from  this  revolution.  Décodions  of  worm¬ 
wood  and  centaury,  the  extrads  of  juniper- 
berries  and  rofemary,  purgative  mineral  waters, 
bitter  cathartic  faits,  &c.  anfwer  all  thefe  pur- 
pofes  :  But  if  this  difpofition  is  accompanied, 
as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  with  a  certain  drynefs 
in  the  tongue,  fame  degree  of  heat  in  the  bow¬ 
els,  and,  in  a  word,  by  an  inflammatory  dif- 


49  Though  we  do  not  believe  that  worms  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  with  refpedt  to  children,  yet  we  do  not,  however, 
fupport  the  ridiculous  opinion  of  Vercelloni,  who  fuppofes 
that  there  are  legions  of  worms  fhut  up  in  the  thyroide 
gland,  from  whence  a  certain  number  is  detached  to  go 
to  the  ftomach,  and  there  perform  the  digeftion  of  the 
aliments. 
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pofition  manifefted  by  the  flate  of  the  pulfe, 
the  fkin,  the  excretions,  &c.  we  ought  then  to 
prefcribe  flight  acids,  compofmg  draughts,  oils, 
emollient  clyflers  of  milk,  meal,  or  other  pro¬ 
per  décodions. 

2dly,  Sudden  verminous  dilorders  ought  to 
be  referred  to  convulfions,  of  which  we  have 
fpoke  in  the  find  fedion  of  this  book,  and  treat¬ 
ed  according  to  the  method  there  pointed  out  ; 
that  is,  recourfe  mu  il  be  had  to  emetics,  ab- 
forbents,  cordials,  and  antifpafmodics  :  But,  as 
it  molt  commonly  happens,  that  infants  nei¬ 
ther  can  nor  will  fwailow  many  medicines,  we 
ought  to  prefer  the  molt  ufeful  and  adive,  to 
thole  that  are  of  a  lefs  prefling  neceflity,  as 
purges,  for  example,  to  ilomachics,  bitters, &c. 
We  frequently  meet  with  good  effeds  from  em¬ 
brocations,  and  liniments  made  with  the  oils 
of  camomile,  melilot,  worm-wood,  bays,  &c. 
from  fomentations  prepared  with  the  decodion 
of  mint,  fcordium,  and  fome  drops  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  myrrh,  aloes,  oil  of  peter,  &c.  Thefe 
are  the  medicines  known  to  be  molt  efficacious 
in  verminous  diforders. 

3dly,  Putrid  worm-fevers,  as  have  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  enter  the  clafs  of  thofe  fevers 
that  are  the  molt  malignant  and  dangerous, 
efpecially  in  adults.  The  degree  of  the  putre- 
fadion  of  the  humours  is  then  fo  confiderable, 
that  there  foon  refults  from  it  a  gangrene  in  the 
folids  -,  and  all  the  affiftance  of  art,  fays  M. 
Quefnoy,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  fevers,  are 
then  ufelefs. 

In  regard  to  children,  as  their  conflitutions 
are  more  favourable  to  the  formation  of  worms, 
there  cannot  be  fuppofed  fo  great  a  diforder  in 

the 
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the  organical  difpofition  of  their  ftomach  and 
intedines,  this  fever  is  confequently  lefs  dange¬ 
rous,  The  general  treatment  of  thefe  kind  of 
fevers  in  adults,  is  equally  proper  for  children  ^ 
we  ought  only  to  pa))  a  due  regard  to  their  age, 
and  all  the  circumdanees  that  depend  on  it. 

The  prefence  of  worms  in  the  intedines  may 
be  known  by  a  particular  fmell  that  is  not  to 
be  defended,  by  naufeas,  vomiting,  the  food 
ariiing  four  into  the  mouth  ;  by  the  hiccup, 
and  fudden  changes  in  the  countenance  ;  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  troubled  with  them  are  pale  and 
red  by  turns,  the  nofe  is  as  white  as  wax,  the 
tongue  is  rough,  the  pulfe  undulating  and 
convullive  ;  they  are  fubjedf,  during  their  deep, 
to  terrors  and  irregular  darting  ;  -  they  feel  an 
itching  in  the  nofe  ;  their  extremities  are  cold, 
they  fall  into  fits,  and  remain  for  a  long  time 
in  a  general  convulfion,  the  true  image  of  death. 

We  fhall  finifh  this  feclion  with  a  deferip- 
tion  of  the  tænia  or  foiitary  worm.  This 
worm  is  more  uncommon  among  children  than 
with  adults.  44  People  very  improperly,  fays 
44  Baglivi,  attribute  the  extent  of  this  infeét  to 
44  the  abundant  nourifhment  taken  into  the  in- 
44  tedines  :  let  a  pigmy  eat  as  much  as  he  will, 
44  he  will  always  remain  a  pigmy  ;  we  mud, 
44  therefore,  fuppofe  the  tænia  endued  with  the 
44  peculiar  property  of  growing  and  extending 
44  itfelf  out  in  length. 

44  A  perfon  may  be  known  to  have  the  foli- 
44  tary  worm  by  a  continual  fpitting,  great  pale- 
44  nefs,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  whole  body,  by 
44  fometimes  loathing,  and  at  others  having  an 
44  irregular  appetite  for  the  fame  food  ;  by  pains 
44  felt  when  fading  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 

“  the 
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the  violence  of  which  fometimes  fuddenly 
<c  flops  the  voice,  by  a  very  offenfive  breath, 
“  (limy  flools  mixed  with  fmall  pieces  of  worms 

refembling  the  feeds  of  cucumbers,  which 
tc  are  fo  many  fragments  of  this  flat  worm,” 
&c. 

The  fame  author  mentions  an  infant  of  two 
years  old,  who  voided  a  living  worm  twenty 
feet  in  length,  which  would  have  been  dill 
longer  if  the  mother  had  not  broke  it  with  her 
fingers.  Milk  diet,  Baglivi  continues,  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  the  mod  common  caufe  of 
the  formation  of  the  flat  worm  ;  it  is  therefore 
mod  frequently  obferved,  in  countries  where  the 
inhabitants  feed  aimed  all  the  year  on  an  ali¬ 
ment  fo  liable  to  turn  four. 

M.  Andry  advifes  the  making  ufe  of  mercu¬ 
rials,  bitters,  and  efpecially  fern  root,  not  only 
againd  the  tænia,  but  againd  all  other  kinds  of 
worms.  I  have,  however,  frequently  made  ufe 
of  that  root,  without  any  fuccefs.  Emetic  tar¬ 
tar  has  always  fucceeded  better  with  me,  in  all 
the  diforders  proceeding  from  worms.  The 
following  is  an  obfervation  I  made  at  Agde 
about  ten  years  ago. 

The  daughter  of  an  apothecary  of  that  town, 
who  was  twelve  years  of  age,  had  for  fome  time 
all  the  fymptoms  that  attend  having  the  foli- 
tary  worm.  She  had  in  vain  taken  all  the 
remedies  mentioned  in  M.  Andry’s  work.  Af¬ 
ter  being  feized  with  fome  convulfive  mo¬ 
tions  that  were  attributed  to  this  worm,  fhe 
grew  confiderably  lean  :  but  this  leannefs  might 
have  been  the  effedt  of  the  beginning  of  pu» 


berty. 
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berty,  or  of  the  medicines  ihe  had  made  ufe 
of  :  for  fhe  had  neither  a  loathing,  a  fever,  nor 
a  loofenefs  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  ruddy 
complexion,  brifk  eyes,  a  gay  air,  and,  in  a 
word,  wanted  nothing  but  plumpnefs.  At  her 
return  from  the  country,  where  fhe  had  fpent 
fome  days.  Hie  was  feized  with  a  fhivering,  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  the  fymptoms  of 
a  putrid  fever.  She  vomited  up  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  flime  and  bile,  and  voided  downwards 
part  of  a  flat  worm  half  dead,  eight  or  nine 
feet  long.  One  or  two  days  after  I  prefcribed 
emetic  tartar,  with  a  view  to  bring  away  the 
reft  of  the  worm,  with  the  bilious  matter  that 
occafioned  the  effedts  of  the  difeafe.  This  eme¬ 
tic  produced  greater  effects  than  I  expedted  : 
In  fhort,  within  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  fhe  was 
cured  of  the  putrid  fever,  and  was  at  length 
entirely  freed  from  the  folitary  worm. 

We  fhall  add  here,  in  a  few  words,  the  re- 
marks  we  have  found  in  the  beft  authors,  and 
thofe  we  ourfelves  have  made  on  the  fubjedt  of 
worms. 

Firft,  Children  are  more  fubjedl  to  worms 
than  adults  ;  girls  than  boys  j  thofe  who  eat  a 
great  deal,  than  thofe  who  are  more  moderate 
in  their  diet  ;  thofe  who  mix  all  kinds  of  ali¬ 
ment  with  milk,  more  than  who  adhere  to  milk 
alone,  or  who  are  deprived  of  it  when  they  eat 
meat,  fruit,  &c. 

Secondly,  Children  are  feldom  fubjedt  to 
have  the  worm  called  afcarides  till  after  the  age 
of  puberty.  Diforders  proceeding  from  worms 
are  more  frequent  at  feven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  than  either  in  a  more  early,  or  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced 
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vanced  age  :  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  than  in 
winter  and  fummer. 

Thirdly,  In  the  beginning  of  all  the  difeafes 
of  children,  we  ought  to  fufpeet  the  fmall-pox 
and  worms. 

Fourthly,  Children  who  are  very  fubjedt  to 
diforders  imputed  to  worms,  commonly  die  be¬ 
fore  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old.  Stools 
which  contain  dead  worms  are  a  wGrfe  fign, 
than  thofe  in  which  they  are  found  alive  ;  efpe- 
dally  when  dead  worms  are  voided  in  the  re- 
mi  Hi  on  of  a  fever. 

Fifthly,  Worms  brought  up  by  the  mouth 
or  fundament  tinged  with  blood,  fhew  that 
there  is  great  danger. 

Sixthly,  In  all  the  verminous  affedions  of 
children,  when  the  refpiration  is  interrupted, 
the  extremities  cold,  the  belly  fwelled,  the  eyes 
immoveable,  and  the  eye  -lids  half  fhut,  and  in 
a  convulfive  ftate,  we  may  be  certain  that 
death  is  at  hand. 


Sect.  VL 
Of  Swellings. 

Sydenham  has  very  well  obferved,  that  the 
flight  fvvelling  of  the  belly  in  children  is  a  good 
fjgn  in  acute  difeafes.  It  in  reality  proves, 
that  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly  relume  their 
office  ;  that  the  morbific  matter  throws  itfelf 
into  its  excretory  veffiels,  and  is  there  accumu¬ 
lated  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  nature  difcharges 
itlelf  of  this  ufelefs  load,  by  the  mod  com¬ 
modious  and  the  mod  general  drainers.  We 
fhould  not  therefore  regard  this  tranfportation 
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of  humours  as  attended  with  any  dangerous 
eonfequences,  nor  too  cautioufly  endeavour  to 
deftroy  the  fwelling  it  occafions  ;  for  it  gene¬ 
rally  difperfes  of  itfelf,  and  the  phyfician  is 
only  to  affift  nature  with  a  little  of  the  tin&ure 
of  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  flight  reftringent 
purge.  The  largenefs  of  the  belly  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  bad  fign,  even  in  adults  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  often  attended  with  a  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  refpiration.  But,  in  order  that  this  ex- 
tention  of  the  belly  be  free  from  all  danger,  it 
mu  ft  be  equal,  fupine,  and  attended  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  flexibility  that  fuppofes  a  proper  diftri- 
bution  of  ftrength,  in  all  the  vifcera  of  the 
lower  belly. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  refpedt  to 
the  fwellings  and  irregular  tumours  frequently 
formed  in  the  belly  of  infants,  and  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  lofs  of  that  equal  balance  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  the  organs  contained  in  the 
abdomen. 

The  fpleen  is  very  fubjeél  to  this  method  of 
conveying  humours,  from  the  fluggifhnefs  of 
its  veflfels.  All  authors  fpeak  of  thofe  flop- 
pages  in  the  veflfels,  which  frequently  degene¬ 
rate  into  real  hard  tumours  ;  and  here  emollient 
and  refolutive  fomentations  ;  the  application  of 
difcutient  pkfters,  and  the  ufe  of  purges  and 
aperatives,  ought  to  be  confldered  as  the  moil; 
efficacious  means  of  removing  this  diibrder. 
Purges  efpecially  are  the  more  neceflfary,  as  the 
floppages  of  the  fpleen  are  fometimes  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  obftinate  conftipation,  which  it 
is  of  importance  to  remove,  efpecially  in  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  then  farther  from  their  natural 
flare,  which,  in  this  refpeft,  confifls  in  a  dif- 

pofltion 
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pofition  to  a  loofenefs.  But  it  mud  not  be 
imagined  that  ftrong  purges  are  preferable,  in 
this  cafe,  to  gentle  reftringents,  fuch  as  rhu¬ 
barb.  Thefe  diforders  are  never  to  be  removed 
by  too  fpeedy  meafures  ;  it  is  much  better 
clofely  to  follow  their  deps,  and  to  feize  the 
moment  moil  proper  for  flopping  their  pro- 
grefs.  The  fear  of  occafioning  fpafmodic  dif- 
pofitions,  which  are  always  fatal,  or  a  drynefs 
that  would  be  infallibly  followed  by  obilruc- 
tions,  ought  to  poffefs  the  mind  of  the  phy~ 
fician,  and  fugged  a  falutary  üownefs. 

What  I  have  juft  faid  of  the  fpleen,  ought 
to  be  extended  to  the  liver,  and  mefentery, 
which  Baglivi,  with  fo  much  reafon,  confiders 
as  the  peculiar  feat  of  many  difeafes  ;  the  loofe 
and  humid  conftitution  of  thefe  vifcera,  render 
them  (till  more  proper  for  becoming  the  feat  of 
the  ftoppages  we  are  mentioning  :  for  befides 
their  being  more  moift  in  children,  they  have 
not  yet  acquired  all  their  elafticity.  A  phyfi- 
cian  ought  then  never  to  lofe  fight  of  thefe  two 
obje&s  ;  it  is  neceffary  to  preferve  the  adlion 
of  thefe  organs,  or  to  reftore  It  by  fomewhat 
adtive  medicines.  On  this  even  balance,  ma¬ 
naged  with  the  greateft  circumfpedlion,  depend 
the  growth,  life  and  health  of  children. 

Young  girls  are  ftill  more  fubject  than  boys 
to  obftruclions,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  belly, 
which  puffs  up  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  breads  at  the  approach  of  the  menfes.  This 
inflation  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  a  loofe¬ 
nefs.  We  cannot  here  be  too  earned  in  (hew¬ 
ing  that  this  date  deferves  the  attention  of  the 
fkilfui  phyfician,  not  only  becaufe  a  loofenefs 
too  fuddenly  ftopped  may  become  the  fource  of 

a  mul- 
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&  multitude  of  dangerous  infirmities  ;  but  be- 
caufe  the  matrix  being  at  this  age  the  organ 
that  is  found  moft  in  action,  it  would  be  very- 
dangerous  to  oppofe  its  extenflon,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  fwelling  of  the  lower  belly.  Slight 
flomachics,  gentle  purges,  and  bitters  are  the 
only  remedies  proper  in  fuch  cafes.  We  ought 
to  expedt  more  from  nature  than  from  art  ; 
and  a  good  regimen  is  more  particularly  neceff 
fary.  We  ought  to  permit  only  the  life  of  fuch 
fruits  which  by  observation  are  found  to  be 
ufeful.  Nothing  is  fo  common  as  to  fee  the 
extended  bellies  of  children  fall  and  refume 
their  natural  flate  in  the  feafon  for  cherries, 
grapes,  and  chefnuts. 

In  fhort,  among  thefe  inflations,  there  are 
manv  too  much  feared,  and  others  that  are  not 
feared  enough.  They  are  always  of  great  con- 
fequence,  when  attended  with  an  obftinate  loofe- 
nefs,  which  weakens  and  extenuates  children, 
throws  them  into  a  decay  and  a  flow  fever,  or 
into  a  leannefs  without  à  loofenefs,  that  tends 
to  a  marafmus,  to  a  kind  of  verminous  atro¬ 
phy,  &c.  They  become  weak,  without  fuffi- 
cient  moifiure,  pale,  and  languifhing  ;  their 
fkin  is  rough  and  blackifh  ;  their  nails  become 
crooked,  their  hair  falls  off,  and  they  become 
confumptive.  I  have  feen  thofe  who  have  had 
only  fkin  and  bone,  and  whofe  afpetffs  were  hi¬ 
deous.  Children  are  the  more  fubjeét  to  this 
fwrelling,  on  their  being  neglefted,  ill  nurfed, 
&c.  This  ffate,  which  is  always  the  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  proportion  as  the  age  of  puberty 
approaches,  and  which  is  a  confequence  of  the 
obffruftions  of  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly, 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  in  in- 

^  R  fants 
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fants  as  in  adults.  It  is  almoft  always  mortal 
when  joined  with  a  loofenefs  *,  efpecially  if  the 
latter  continues  for  a  long  time,  and  if  the  ex¬ 
crements  are  fetid,  thick,  and  glutinous.  We 
may  then  Yuppofe,  that  there  is  a  difFolutiori 
even  of  the  vifeera,  and  irregular  openings  in 
the  blood  veffels  of  the  inteftines. 

Slight  purges,  milk,  lenitives,  the  fruit  wé 
have  mentioned,  ftomachics,  change  of  air,  and 
of  the  nurfe,  if  the  infant  fucks,  are  the  only 
remedies  that  can  be  employed  in  thefe  kind 
of  fwellings  when  accompanied  with  a  maraf- 
mus  and  loofenefs. 

Sect.  VII. 

Of  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies. 

Though  moft  authors  have  ranged  the  mes- 
fies  and  fmall-pox  among  the  difeafes  of  infants  ^ 
it  may  neverthelefs  be  afferted,  that  they  are 
here  mifplaced.  It  is  fcarcely  lefs  improper  to 
reckon  them  among  the  fymptoms  of  infancy* 
confidered,  as  a  difeafe,  than  it  would  be  to 
confider  falls,  burns,  or  even  death  as  acci¬ 
dents  peculiar  to  that  age,  becaufe  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  are  then  more  expofed  to 
them  than  at  any  other  time  of  life.  How¬ 
ever,  thongh  it  is  evident  that  the  fmall-pox  is 
not  a  difeafe  peculiar  to  infancy,  fince  it  per¬ 
forms  its  ravages  in  all  ages,  and  is  the  more 
dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  fubjedl  attacked 
is  at  a  greater  diftance  from  infancy,  yet  as  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  moft  commonly  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  early  time  of  life,  we  ftiall  men¬ 
tion,  in  a  few  words,  the  belt  obfervations  we 
,have  met  with  in  the  works  of  phyficians,  and 
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thofe  that,  ate  moft  conformable  to  our  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

We  fhall  therefore  obferve,  firir.  That  it  is 

neceffary  not  to  confound  the  three  ftates  of 
the  difeafe,  found  in  the  fmall-pox  ;  the  time 
of  the  contagion,  the  effeét  of  the  virus,  and 
of  the  ftimulus  inflammatorius  aëri  inharens ,  which 
attaches  itfeif  to  the  mouth,  the  noftrils,  the 
lungs,  and  the  inteflines.  Its  beginning,  al- 
hiofl:  entirely  like  the  beginning  of  rpoft  acute 
difeafes,  can  no  otherwife  be  diiiinguifhed  from 
them,  but  by  our  knowing  that  this  epide¬ 
mical  diftemper  has  lately  reigned,  or  reigns 
ft  ill  in  the  place  where  the  Tick  perfon  is  found, 
or  near  it  ;  that  he  never  had  it  before,  and 
that  he  is  feized  in  a  feafon  proper  for  its  break¬ 
ing  out,  as  in  the  furnmer*.  In  the  fpring, 
the  moil  effentiai  indication  that  prefents  itfeif 
in  this  ftatç  is,  to  take  away  the  thorn,  as  foon 
as  it  is  felt,  or  to  cure  the  wound  it  has  already 
made,  by  means  of  bleeding  a  number  of  times, 
that  muft  always  be  proportioned  to  the  Hate 
of  the  pulfe,  and  the  importance  of  the  fymp- 
toms  -,  by  thè  affiftance  of  emetics,  well  known 
antidotes,  cordials,  diaphoretics,  See.  There 
is  nothing  aftonifhing,  fays  Boerhaave*  in  our 
having  found  a  fpecihc  againft  the  virus  of  the 
fmall-pox  :  we  ought  to  feek  for  it,  according 
to  this  author,  in  antimony,  and  mercury. 

Scarce  is  the  firft  ftage  of  the  fmall-pox  ter¬ 
minated,  which  happens  towards  the  third  or 

*  Morbus  variolarum  ut  plurimum  epidemicus,  verno 
tempore  primo  incipiens,  æftate  crefcens,  languens  aa- 
tumno,  hyeme  fequenti  fere  cedens,  vere  iterum  eodem. 
Ordine  rediturus.  Bcerh.  apb .  de  copnof.  Sd  cur  and.  rnorb. 

n.  1380. 
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fourth  day,  when  the  difeafe  enters  into  the 
fécond  ftage.  The  eruption  appears  in  tlie 
face,  hands,  and  arms*  in  the  body,  and  the 
inferior  extremities  :  all  the  fymptoms  are  mi¬ 
tigated,  the  red  fpots  grow  large,  rife  and  be¬ 
come  enflamed,  the  fkin,  which  is  more  or  lefs 
covered  wfith  puffules,  obtains  a  greater  tenfion  * 
the  perfpiration  diminifhes  *  the  moil  dange¬ 
rous  fymptoms  then  fnew  themfelves,  the  urine 
becomes  bloody,  a  delirium,  fpitting  of  blood, 
dyfentery,  angina,  and  diarrhæa  appear  with 
more  or  lefs  violence  ;  refpiration  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult  ;  the  voice  is  hoarfe,  &c. 

-  This  flate  foon  leads  to  the  fuppuration  of 
the  puffules,  which  begins  to  be  performed  on 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day  of  their  appearance,  or 
on  the  eighth  of  the  difeafe.  There  fometimes 
rifes  at  the  fame  time,  that  is,  towards  the  end 
of  the  inflammatory  ftate  we  have  mentioned, 
fmall  biifters  on  the  fkin,  filled  with  a  reddifh 
lymph,  that  is  almoff  always  of  a  dangerous 
nature.  The  violence  of  the  reigning  difeafe, 
the  bad  temperament  of  the  patient,  too  warm 
a  fummer,  a  regimen  and  remedies  of  too  hot 
a  nature,  frequently  render  that  folution  dan¬ 
gerous  which  is  attended  with  a  drynefs  of  the 
fkin,  an  abundant  falivation,  and  a  confiderable 
fwelling  of  the  feet,  hands,  and  face.  I  have 
alfo  fometimes  feen  at  the  fame  time,  fmall, 
livid,  black  and  gangrenous  fpots  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  pullules  that  begin  to  fuppurate, 
which  are  always  attended  with  great  danger  to 
the  patient.  A  phyfician  who  is  unable  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fuppuration,  ought  at  leaf!  to  endea-  • 
vour  to  render  it  as  flow  and  as  flight  as  pof- 1- 

fible, , 
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Able,  and  efpecially  to  prevent  its  being  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  head,  throat,  bread,  &c. 

In  fhort,  the  fuppuration  of  the  pullules  in- 
creafes,  they  become  filled  with  a  matter  that 
is  at  firft  whitifh,  at  length  its  colour  inclines 
to  yellow  ;  it  burfts  out,  the  fkin  is  covered 
with  a  purulent  humour  that  runs  from  it  ;  the 
parts  of  the  fkin  uncovered  by  it  are  inflamed  ; 
the  fever  is  heightened  as  well  from  the  reflux 
of  the  perforation  which  is  flopped,  and  the 
mixture  of  the  purulent  matter  in  the  noftrils, 
eyes,  flomach,  inteflines,  &c.  with  the  blood, 
as  from  the  irritation  of  the  membranes,  nerves, 
&c.  This  is  the  third  ft  age  of  the  ftnall-pox, 
which  is  often  accompanied,  or  followed,  by 
more  violent  fymptoms,  by  a  phrenfy,  carbun¬ 
cles,  and  inflammations  ;  by  its  fettling  in  the 
liver,  bread,  or  reins  ;  by  a  flow  fever,  phthificr, 
marafinus,  confumption,  &c. 

Secondly,  That  the  meafles  and  fmall-pox, 
which  nearly  referable  each  other  in  the  nature 
of  the  virus  by  which  they  are  produced,  in 
their  eruptions)  their  contagious  quality,  the 
pain  of  the  body  and  loins,  and  the  itching 
of  the  fkin  ;  which  difcover  themfelves  nearly 
by  the  fame  figns,  by  vomiting,  lofs  of  flrength, 
a  violent  head-ach,  a  trembling  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  &c.  that  thefe  difeafes,  I  fay,  differ, 
however,  ill,  In  the  height  of  the  pullules, 
which  is  very  confiderable  in  the  fmall-pox, 
and  almoft  imperceptible  in  the  meafles.  2dly, 
In  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  is  very 
frequent  in  the  one,  and  very  uncommon  in 
the  other,  ^dly,  In  their  crifis  ;  viz.  fuppura¬ 
tion  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  refolution  in  the 
meafles.  4thly,  In  relation  to  the  time  they  laft, 

R  3  the 
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the  meafles  being  commonly  terminated  in  nine 
days  ;  and  the  fmall-pox  in  twenty-one.  5thly, 
In  relation  to  the  danger,  which  is  commonly 
lefs  in  the  meafles,  than  in  the  fmall-pox,  which 
almoft  always  leaves  cicatrices  on  the  fldn  that 
îafl:  as  long  as  life  itfelf.  6thly,  In  the  cough, 
which  is  more  convulflve,  and  more  common 
in  the  meafles  than  in  the  fmall-pox.  And,  in 
fine.  In  the  heavinefs  of  the  head,  which  at¬ 
tends  the  one,  and  in  the  fhooting  pain  which 
accompanies  the  other. 

Thirdly,  That  independent  of  thofe  fymp- 
torns  of  the  fmall-pox,  which  are  common  at 
all  ages,  fuch  as  a  pain  in  the  head,  with  a 
fmall  fever,  the  rednefs  and  fwelling  of  the  fldn 
of  the  face,  the  yawning,  fneezing,  and  fyn- 
copes  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  the  naufeas,  reftlefsnefs,  heat,  itching  of 
the  whole  body,  more  efpecially  of  the  back, 
breafl,  and  hypochondria,  the  heat  and  drynefs 
of  the  tongue,  the  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  hoarfe- 
nefs  of  the  voice,  encreafe  of  the  fever,  &c. 
Children  have  befides,  at  lead  very  frequently, 
terrours  during  their  fleep,  convulflons,  a  cough, 
a  kind  of  coma,  epileptic  fits,  dim  eyes,  which 
from  time  to  time  let  fall  a  few  tears. 

Fourthly,  That  the  fmall-pox  of  children 
are  frequently  more  complicated  than  thofe  of 
adults  ^  but  are  however  lefs  dangerous  -,  not 
only  becaufe  their  fldn  is  more  flexible,  but  alfo 
becaufe  the  great  quantity  of  humours  with 
which  it  abounds,  hinders  the  progrefs  of  that 
inflammatory  difeafe  ;  in  a  word,  children  are 
much  oftner  cured  of  the  meafles  and  fmall-pox 
than  adults,  as  they  are  oftner  cured  of  all  other 
acute  difeafes. 


As 
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As  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  that  the 
fmall-pox  and  mealies  do  not  require  the  af¬ 
fiflance  of  phyficians,  we  fhall  obferve  ; 

Fir  if.  That  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  is  a  benign  fort  of  fmall-pox  and  meafles* 
that  may  without  imprudence  be  trufled  to  the 
care  of  nature  alone  ;  yet  there  is  no  cafe  that 
does  not  in  fo.me  refpefts  require  the  affi fiance 
of  a  phyfician  ;  was  it  only  to  di! cover  in  time 
the  charaélef  of  the  difeafe,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  affifl  or  correct  nature,  or  to  wait  without 
interruption  the  effedl  of.  her  operations,  when 
they  may  be  depended  upon  with  fecurity. 

Secondly,  It  is  evident,  that  the  moil  expe¬ 
rienced  phyficians  meet  with  great  difficulties 
in  the  treatment  of  the  malignant  fmall-pox 
and  meafles,  and  confequendy  that  in  thefe  dif¬ 
ficult  cafes  the  idle  prescriptions  of  filly  wo¬ 
men,  or  the  injudicious  noftrums  of  empirics 
cannot  be  fufficient. 

Thirdly,  That  the  cuflom  of  not  calling  for 
the  affiflance  of  a  phyfician  till  the  beginning 
of  the  eruption,  or  not  till  people  begin  to  be 
ferioufly  frighted  at  the  fymptoms  that  arife* 
very  feldom  repairs  the  fault  of  having  begun 
the  treatment  without  their  advice  ;  for  the 
greatefl  mailer  flrokes,  at  thofe  dreadful  times, 
can  never  decide  the  flate  of  the  difeafe,  with¬ 
out  expofing  to  the  greatefl  danger  the  patient, 
who  is  already  in  a  hazardous  fituation,  by  his 
Handing  in  need  of  this  affiflance.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  irmçh  fafer  to  prevent  all  formidable  acci¬ 
dents,  in  the  mofl  tranquil  feafon,  that  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a  bad  fort  of  the  fmall-pox, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  ftruggle  againfl  them, 

R  4  '  when 
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when  they  are  already  very  dangerous,  or  the 
figns  of  fome  fatal  obftru&ion. 

Fourthly,  That  in  thole  kinds  of  the  fmall- 
pox  and  mealies  that  neceffarily  require  the  af- 
fiftance  of  art,  the  phyfician  is  not  to  form  his 
prefcriptions  from  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  as 
is  too  commonly  pradlifed,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  arife,  and  the  nature  of  the 
fymptoms  :  thus  the  accefs  of  a  delirium,  or  a 
diarrhæa,  &c.  require  the  fame  treatment  in 
the  fm all- po.x,  as  in  any  other  acute  difeafe; 
in  a  word,  if  bleeding,  an  emetic,  or  any  other 
affiftance  is  indicated,  the  circumflance  of  its 
being  by  a  fymptom  of  thefmall-pox  can  never 
make  a  contra-indication.  This  great  law  of 
Chirac,  fo  well  known  to  our  great  mailers, 
has  been  followed  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs  in 
the  treatment  of  the  dauphin,  when  in  the 
fm  all -pox. 

Fifthly,  We  may  conclude  from  the  above 
obfervations,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  general 
method  of  treating  the  fmall-pox,  and  that 
therefore  the  view  of  cooling  or  heating,  and 
even  the  kind  of  middle  method  to  which 
Sydenham  at  length  confined  himfelf,  are  all 
equally  bad  when  applied  indïfcriminately  to 
all  the  cafes  that  prefent  themfelves.  That  in 
fine,  if  we  would  direbl  ourfelves  by  a  general 
method,  modified  and  varied  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  fymptoms  that  attend  the 
fmall-pox,  this  diftemper  being  a  fpecies  of  in¬ 
flammatory  difeafes,  ought  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  them,  in  order  that  it  may 
neither  turn  to  a  gangrene,  nor  a  fuppuration, 
and  be  terminated  without  puftulçs,  46  Quurij 
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çc  in  aliis  omnibus  fuccedat,  hie  nihil  repugned 
6C  morbus  variolofus  fæpe  fine  variolis  fit*.55 

As  for  the  reft,  whatever  relates  to  the  diet 
proper  in  the  fmali-pox,  and  to  certain  external 
affiftances,  as  ointments  for  the  eyes,  the  lè¬ 
verai  methods  of  preventing  the  breaking  of 
the  puftules  and  leaving  deformed  fears,  &c. 
they  are  to  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  books 
already  publiffied  on  this  fubjedl  :  books,  which 
have  led  us  to  the  precife  point  where  our  cele¬ 
brated  Riviere f ,  by  deviating  but  little  from 
the  Arabs,  has  carried  this  part  of  the  art  of 
medicine.  What  I  have  advanced  may  be 
found  in  his  works,  which  were  anterior  to 
thofe  that  did  fuch  honour  to  the  Engliih  phy- 
llcians  of  the  laft  century. 

We  fhall  here  add  fome  general  rules  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  prognoftics  on  infants  feized  with  the 
fmall-pox. 

We  feldom  fee  infants  die  of  the  fmall-pos; 
when  they  have  a  free  refpiration,  efpecially  at 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  when  the  urine 
is  but  little  altered  and  the  belly  loofe. 

A  diarrhæa  is  not  fo  dangerous  in  children 
feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  as  a  difficulty  of 
breathing.  This  evacuation  fometimes  pro¬ 
duces  falutary  effects  ;  it  diminiffies  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  humours  with  which  children  al~ 
moil  always  abound,  and  which  increafe  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms,  when  nature  or  art 
does  not  favour  the  excretion. 

The  fmalhpox  feldom  fails  to  break  out  on 
children  who  have  a  fever,  convulfive  motions, 

*  See  Boerhaave’s  Aphorifms,  n.  1393. 

4  See  his  firft  chapter  on  the  fmall-pox. 
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an  inclination  to  vomit,  and  complain  of  a 
pain  and  great  heat  in  the  loins. 

The  cutaneous  difeafes  of  children  are  fre¬ 
quently  cured  by  the  fmall-pox,  when  treated 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  ;  but  if  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  methodical,  it  more  frequently 
leaves  in  children,  than  in  adults,  dangerous 
Impreftions  on  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly 
and  breaft,  obftinate  fluxions  in  the  eyes,  fcabs, 
&c. 

Baglivi  fays,  that  in  an  epidemical  fmall-po^ 
that  raged  at  Rome  in  the  year  1702,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  almoft  all  the  children  died  who 
had  not  a  loofenefs  with  this  diftemper. 

Thefe  are  the  acute  internal  difeafes  mo  ft 
common  to  children,  which  I  have  feparately 
deferibed,  in  order  to  give  a  more  juft  idea  of 
them,  and  I  fhail  in  the  profecution  of  this 
work  point  out  their  mutual  connections  and 
different  complications.  We  have  hitherto 
feen  that  moft  of  them  proceed  from  the  un¬ 
folding  of  the  body,  and  the  progrefs  of  age. 
This  confideration  has  determined  us  to  efta- 
blifh  a  method  of  cure,  that  is  at  once  Ample 
and  proportioned  to  the  delicacy  of  the  organs 
of  children  ;  in  fhort,  the  utility  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  which  is  conformable  to  the  intentions 
of  nature  and  the  rules  of  art,  have  been  al- 
moft  conftantly  confirmed  to  us  by  experience. 

We  have  not  exprefly  treated  in  this  work, 
of  the  fevers  of  children,  becaufe  they  fcarcely 
differ  in  any  thing  from  thole  of  adults.  We 
fhail  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  faying  here,  in  a  few 
words,  that  we  can  only  form  a  judgment  of  a 
fever,  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  which  is 
natural  to  children  *  that  their  pulfe  is  always 

quick. 
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guide,  irregular,  and  fiightly  convulfive  ;  that 
they  are  feldom  attacked  by  intermitting  fe¬ 
vers  ;  that  the  termination  of  other  fevers  has 
always  appeared  to  me  more  irregular  at  that 
age,  than  in  adults  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  irre¬ 
gularity  takes  place  in  all  the  difeafes  of  in¬ 
fants,  where  we  perceive,  befides  the  foundati¬ 
on  of  refemblance  between  them  and  thole  of 
other  ages,  a  particular  progrefs  which  it  is 
difficult  to  flop,  and  which  cannot  be  prefedly 
deferibed. 


C  H  A  P.  IL 

Of  the  external  difeafes  of  children. 

TH E  effeds  of  the  revolutions  of  infancy 
are  fometimes  felt  in  the  external  parts, 
as  well  as  in  the  vifeera.  It  is  principally  with 
thofe  diforders  of  the  fkin,  that  merit  the 
attention  of  phyficians,  that  we  fhali  fill  up 
this  chapter.  In  the  next  we  fhali  treat  of 
thofe  external  difeafes  that  arife  from  faults  in 
Its  conformation. 

t  .  ■  ' 

Sect.  I. 

Of  the  crufla  ladea,  and  feald  head. 


The  hairy  part  of  the  heads  of  children  are 
frequently  found,  at  the  moment  of  their  birth, 
plailtered  with  a  kind  of  varnifh  more  or  lefs 
thick,  which  commonly  falls  off  of  itfelf,  or 
is  removed  by  applying  to  it  fome  emollients, 
as  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  frefh  butter, 
which  mothers  are  accuftomed  to  make  ufe  of 
in  the  cafe  we  are  mentioning.  The  hair  does 
not  fail  to  grow  through  this  fcab,  provided  it 
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be  not  too  thick.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  its  growth  ;  and,  may  it  not  be  confi- 
dered,  as  owing  to  that  difpofition  of  the  fkin 
which  renders  it  fit  for  producing  and  covering 
itfelf  with  hair  ?  The  places  of  the  eye-brows 
are  equally  covered  with  this  crafs,  which  feems 
to  confirm  this  fuppofition  in  relation  to  its  ufe 
and  origin. 

It  is  not  therefore  aftonifhing,  confidering 
this  firfl  difpofition  of  the  fkin,  that  it  fuffers 
more  fenfible  diforders,  that  its  vefTels  and 
glands  relax,  that  the  humours  thicken,  that 
they  flop  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  or,  in  fhort, 
that  they  form  fcabs  more  or  lefs  thick3  more 
or  lefs  foft,  fat,  dry  or  moift. 

Thefe  fcabs  are  generally  called  crufla  lactea, 
when  they  are  fat  and  moifl,  when  they  often 
appear  and  disappear,  and  when  they  leave  no 
remarkable  impreffion  on  the  parts  that  have 
been  affected  :  But  if  thefe  fcabs  are  dry,  fcurfy, 
white,  brittle,  meally,  and  attended  with  cal- 
lofities  of  the  fkin,  and  the  fall  of  the  hair  *,  if 
they  form  blotches  of  a  confiderable  fize,  and 
rife  in  the  manner  of  a  walnut  ;  and,  in  fine*  if 
they  are  obflinate,  they  then  take  the  name  ti¬ 
nea.  Thefe  difeafes  of  the  fkin  have  been  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  different  deductions,  drawn  in  a 
very  arbitrary  manner  from  certain  character!  f- 
tick  marks  that  are  extremely  vague  and  un¬ 
certain. 

We  fhall  not  flop  any  longer  to  eflablifh  the 
diagnoflic  of  this  difeâfe,  which  is  evident 
enough  of  itfelf,  and  on  the  exiflence  and  na¬ 
ture  of  which,  people  who  are  not  wholly  ig¬ 
norant  of  thefe  matters,  cannot  be  miflaken. 

We 
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We  think  it  more  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the 
treatment  of  thefe  different  diforders. 

Firft,  As  to  the  benign  fort  of  the  crufta 
ladtea,  it  may  be  afferted,  that,  in  general,  it 
difperfes  of  itfelf,  and  that  the  phyfician  ought 
never  to  propofe  a  treatment  that  would  too  di- 
redlly  haften  its  fuppreflion.  On  the  contrary,  his 
principal  care  ought  to  be  to  calm  the  impatience 
of  mothers,  which  is  not  very  eafy  to  be  done , 
we  find  many  of  them  who  cannot  bear  to  fee 
their  children  in  this  ftate,  and  imagine,  that 
whatever  renders  them  difagreeable,  fhouid 
be  removed  as  fpeedily  as  poftlble  :  But  we 
ought  not  to  be  weary  of  trying  to  convince 
thefe  mothers  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
taught  both  by  ancient  aud  modern  phyficians, 
that  thefe  fcabs  are  the  confcquences  of  a  fa- 
lutary  operation,  by  which  nature  endeavours 
to  depurate  the  humours,  which  confequently 
ought  to  be  drawn  off  rather  than  flopped. 
This  the  phyfician  ought  always  to  have  in 
view,  and  he  may  accomplifh  it  with  fuccefs, 
with  lotions  of  warm  water,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  beet,  or  fome  other  foft  mucilaginous 
plant,  as  the  leaves  of  mallows,  mardi- mal¬ 
lows,  &c.  with  cream,  frefh  butter,  or  milk, 
Thefe  mild  and  emollient  topics  fupple  the 
fkin,  and  promote  perfpiration. 

By  a  multitude  of  fatal  examples  we  have 
learnt,  that  the  repercuffion  of  the  matter  fe- 
creted  in  tht  crufta  ladlea,  is  almoft  always 
mortal,  efpecially  when  the  precaution  is  not 
taken  to  fupply  the  want  of  that  excretion  of 
the  fkin  by  fome  other  evacuation,  a  regimen 
more  fparing,  &c.  Deficcatives  in  powder,  or 
in  the  form  of  pomatum,  ought  therefore  to  be 
6  care- 
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Carefully  rejected.  This  obfervation  cannot  bë 
too  carefully  attended  to,  was  it  only  to  hinder 
the  impatient  mothers  or  nurfes  juft  mentioned, 
from  being  fo  imprudent  as  to  liften  to  the 
promlfes  of  certain  quacks,  who  fet  a  great  va¬ 
lue  on  the  pretended  fecrets  by  which  they  maké 
the  cruffa  la&ea  difappear  in  a  fhort  time.  No¬ 
thing  is  fo  eafy  as  this  kind  of  cure.  If  the 
regular  practitioners  of  the  art  do  not  proceed 
in  the  fame  manner,  it  is  not  for  want  of  means, 
but  only  becaufe  they  know  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  with  which  it  is  attended. 

We  fhail  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe 
directions  of  the  humours,  or  ofciilations,  that 
conftitute  the  primary  caufe  of  the  crufta  lac- 
tea,  have  always  a  certain  connection  with  the 
functions  of  the  digeftive  organs,  and  with 
what  is  produced  by  a  natural  or  vicious  di- 
geftion.  The  phyfician  ought  never  to  lofe 
light  of  this  eflential  point  :  For  this  reafon, 
gentle  ftomachics  and  flight  reftringent  purges 
given  in  fmall  dofes,  only  to  keep  the  belly 
loofe,  and  revive  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  fuch 
as  rhubarb,  white  rofes,  fuccory,  the  infuflon 
of  the  leaves  of  fena,  bitter  cathartic  faits,  &c. 
are  very  falutary  in  the  cafe  before  us  :  it  is  alfo 
ufeful  to  add  to  thefe,  gentle  reftringent  purges, 
fudorifics  and  mercurials,  in  order  to  diminifli 
gradually  the  quantity  of  the  excrementitious 
juices  which  mount  up  to  the  head.  This  me¬ 
thod  likewife  ferves  to  hinder  the  direction  of 
the  humours  towards  the  fkin,  and  the  difpo- 
lition  of  that  organ  which  determines  them 
thither,  from  becoming  neceflary,  and  being 
formed  into  a  kind  of  common  fewer,  which 
nature  cannot  part  with,  without  evident  danger. 

But 
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But  we  fhould  always  dry  up  this  fource  of  de¬ 
puration  with  the  greateft  circumfpe&ion,  and 
frequently  clean  the  head  with  warm  water  5 
and  as  the  purulent  matter  fecreted  under  the 
fcabs  may  become  prejudicial  by  Haying  there, 
and  may  eat  into  and  inflame  the  fkin,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  of  ufe  to  take  them  off  carefully.  This 
end  is  moft  frequently  anfwered  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  which  of  all  topics  is  that  which  gives  us 
leaft  room  to  apprehend  that  fatal  repercuf- 
fion  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  proper  to  difpofe  the  flcin,  in 
the  moft  favourable  manner  poffible,  not  to  fuf- 
fer  any  unnatural  excretion  to  be  made  this 
way.  In  fine,  the  cure  of  the  benign  crufts 
Jadtea  ought  to  be  confined  to  walking  the 
parts  affected  with  warm  water,  and  to  gentle 
reftringent  purges,  given  either  alone,  or  with 
mercurials  and  fudorifics. 

Secondly,  As  to  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcald 
head,  it  is  only  by  the  mold  fevere  regimen* 
joined  to  purgatives,  fudorifics,  and  difiblvents 
more  frequently  repeated,  and  given  in  ffronger 
dofes,  that  it  can  be  attacked  without  danger. 
We  fay,  without  danger,  in  order  to  recal  the 
general  reflection  we  havejuff  made,  on  the  fa¬ 
tal  accidents  that  may  arife  from  the  repercuf- 
fion,  or  injudicious  removal  of  ail  thefe  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fkin.  But  when  we  have,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  general  remedies  we  have  point¬ 
ed  out,  and  by  a  prudent  delay,  difpofed  nature 
to  form  a  revolution  that  muff:  neceffarily  oc~ 
cafion  the  fupprefiion  of  the  thick  humour  and 
ichor  which  rifes  between  the  fcabs  of  the  ti¬ 
nea,  we  may  then  make  ufe  of  external  reme¬ 
dies,  fuch  as  powders,  and  lotions  againft  the 
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difeafes  of  the  fkin  found  in  different  Pharma¬ 
copeias,  as  the  flower  of  fulphur  made  into  a 
pomatum,  balfam  of  fulphur*  the  mercurial 
ointment,  and  many  other  different  topics  com- 
pofed  by  different  mixtures  of  thefe.  The  mofl 
flicking  plaifters  are  fometimes  alfo  applied 
with  fuccefs,  and  by  thefe,  part  of  the  fkin  it- 
felf,  with  the  roots  of  the  hair,  are  torn  up, 
which  makes  way  for  the  formation  of  another 
fkin  that  is  more  found  and  better  organized. 
But  we  flill  repeat  the  affertion*  that  thefe  dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  fkin  frequently  difperfe  of  them-' 
felves,  from  the  changes  occafioned  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  age  ^  for  the  fkin  infenfibly  acquires  a 
degree  of  flrength  and  firmnefs  that  makes  it 
refill  the  obflrudlions  of  the  miliary  glands.  In 
fhort,  when  thefe  difeafes  prove  fo  obflinate,  as 
to  refill  the  methodical  treatment  here  laid 
down,  we  are  to  fufpedfc  fome  particular  virus, 
and  are  to  have  recourfe  to  the  different  fpeci- 
ücs  ufed  in  the  treatment  of  thofe  difeafes  from 
whence  they  derive  their  origin. 

Sect.  II. 

•  Of  the  difeafes  of  the  ears,  eyes,  nofe,  and  other 

parts  of  the  face. 

The  eyes,  nofe,  ears,  and  cheeks  have  fuch 
a  connexion  with  the  hairy  part  of  the  head, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  this 
is  covered  with  fcabs,  thofe  alfo  feel  the  effedls 
of  this  indifpofition  ;  but  fometimes  thefe  dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  eyes,  ears,  &c.  are  idiopathic,  arid 
all  thefe  different  parts  are  affedled,  though  the 
hairy  part  of  the  head  remains  in  its  natural 
ftate. 

'  In 
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In  thefe  two  cafes5  the  eyes  become  red, 
moift,  and  full  of  pain  ;  the  ripfe  fwells,  grows 
red,  and  is  covered  with  fcabs  *,  the  ears  dif- 
charge  a  humour  more  or  lefs  thick  ;  the  cheeks, 
and  even  the  neck  and  throat  are  covered  with 
eruptions.  &c.  Ail  thefe  diforders  ought  to  be 
diftinguiffied,  like  the  crufta  lactea,  by  their 
degree  of  mildnefs  or  malignity,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner.  We  cannot  too  often  re¬ 
peat,  that  we  mu  ft  here  expect  every  thing 
from  time,  from  the  care  of  keeping  in  a  pro¬ 
per  ftate  the  parts  affected,  and  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fame  foftening  and  mollifying  topics, 
without  ever  placing  a  dangerous  confidence  in 
pretended  fpecifics  :  for  the  diforders  of  the 
eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  almoft  always 
fucceed  the  crufta  ladlea.  The  connection  here 
mentioned  between  thefe  two  difeafes,  is  found¬ 
ed  on  confiant  obfervation,  which  proves  that 
the  eyes  are  feldom  affedled,  when  the  humour 
lodged  in  the  hairy  part  of  the  head  is  com¬ 
plete  and  very  codfiderable.  An  obfervation 
that  points  out  a  very  efficacious  method  of 
pradlice,  for  removing  from  the  eyes  a  painful 
flux,  or  for  preventing  its  being  drawn  to  them, 
and  carried  to  a  degree  of  intenfity  that  would 
render  it  almoft  fatal.  In  this  cafe  we  ought 
to  draw  the  humour  which  falls  into  the  eyes 
towards  the  hairy  part  of  the  head,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  proper  fuppuratives,  if  it  be  co¬ 
vered  with  fcabs,  or  by  that  of  veficatories,  if 
it  be  found.  This  laft  reniedy  applied  between 
the  fhoulders,  or  behind  the  ears,  is  very  ufe- 
ful  in  producing  the  fame  effect* 

Sect. 
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Sect.  III. 

Of  the  aphthæ  or  thrufh. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  difeales  of  the 
gums  of  children,  caufed  by  dentition,  and  of 
thofe  diforders  of  the  throat,  to  which  they  are 
very  fubjedt.  We  are  here  only  to  treat  of 
the  apthæ,  properly  io  called,  that  is,  of  the 
fmall,  red,  whitifh,  ulcerated  pimples  in  the 
mouth,  which  are  more  or  lefs  troublefome  and 
painful,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  thrufh. 
Infants  are  moft  fufceptible  of  thefe  kind  of 
eruptions,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fenfibi- 
lity  of  their  mouths,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of 
the  fmall  glands  with  which  they  are  furnifhed. 
Thefe  organs  more  eafily  become  relaxed  in 
children,  and  the  humours  flow  more  readily 
within  their  cavities  :  whence  proceeds  the  fores 
and  ulcers  in  the  mouth  more  frequently  ob- 
ferved  in  them  than  in  adults.  But  a  certain 
acrimony  in  the  aliments  taken  by  infants,  and 
even  their  milk,  which  is  not  always  exempt 
from  it,  joined  to  the  fame  quality  alfo  fome- 
times  found  in  thefaliva  and  other  mucous  hu¬ 
mours  fecreted  in  the  mouth,  are  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  aphthæ  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

Thefe  fmall  pimples,  which  are  fometimes 
accompanied  with  a  kind  of  inflammation  that 
refembles  an  eryfipelas,  and  which  tends  to  a 
gangrene,  are  moft  commonly  without  pain,  or 
any  confiderable  inflammation.  The  fyrups  of 
mulberries  and  violets,  honey,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  fugar,  oil,  wine,  warm  water,  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  faffron,  &c.  feldom  afford  any  confi¬ 
derable  afliftance,  but  when  they  are  preceded 
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by  emetics,  purgatives,  flight  fudorifics,  or 
clyfters,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  prefcribe 
a  regimen  of  life  proper  both  for  the  nurfevand 
the  infant,  and  even  to  change  her  if  it  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  her  milk  has  any  bad  quality. 

Sect.  IV. 

Of  the  zona  ignea,  or  fhingles,  fcabs  on  the 
navel,  and  the  reft  of  the  body. 

The  eruptions  which  frequently  appear  on 
the  heads  of  children,  fometimes  fpread  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  body.  The  (kin  is 
covered  in  different  places  with  blotches  that 
require  the  fame  attention  as  the  crufta  ladbea 
formed  on  the  hairy  part  of  the  head,  and 
which  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  eruptions  alfo  fometimes  break  out  on 
the  navel,  where  they  form  a  very  thick  fcab, 
which  yields  with  difficulty  to  the  moil  approv¬ 
ed  remedies.  It  is  known,  that  the  fkin  of  the 
navel  is  of  a  very  fine  and  clofe  texture,  and 
that  it  has  acquired,  by  the  ligature  of  the  na- 
vel-ftring,  a  difpofltion  that  greatly  favours  the 
eruptions  we  are  fpeaking  of*  and  alfo  many- 
other  diforders  which  we  are  going  to  deferibe. 
We  ought  then  never  to  lofe  fight  of  this  liga¬ 
ture  in  the  treatment  we  are  going  to  propofe  : 
And,  as  it  is  obferved,  that  the  umbilical  vef- 
fels  do  not  always  perfectly  cicatrize,  and  that 
they  may  occaflon  the  flowing  out  of  blood  and 
urine,  we  ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  ap- 
ply  ftrong  fuppuratives  to  thefe  parts.  I  have 
iéen  two  infants,  whofe  navel  continually  dif- 
charged  an  urinous  liquor  through  the  fcabs, 
which  concealed  a  fmall  flftula.  From  this  cir~ 
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cumftance  fcabs  on  the  navel  require  great  at¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  phyficians,  in  relation  to 
the  ufe  of  local  afîiftances  :  in  fliort,  whenever 
it  happens  that  we  cannot  cure  them  by  making 
iife  ot  the  neceffary  precautions,  we  muff  en¬ 
deavour  to  remove  them  to  fome  other  part 
where  there  will  be  lefs  danger. 

There  is  another  kind  of  crufty  fcab,  whofe 
feat  is  fingularly  regular,  and  which  furround¬ 
ing  thé  waift,  like  a  belt,  juftly  merits  the  name 
of  zona  ignea  ,  for  the  fcabs  of  this  fort  form 
a  narrow  zone,  which  molt  commonly  encircles 
the  body,  or  is  within  a  very  little  of  doing  it  : 
this  is  placed  at  the  height  of  the  umbilical 
region.  The  ancients  thought  this  diforder  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  heat  of  the  liver  and  fpieen* 
and  indeed  it  feems  to  have  fome  connection 
with  thefe  vifcera. 

Scabs  are  molt  generally  occafioned  by  a  dif- 
ordered  digefcion,  or  an  infuflicient  fecretion  of 
the  different  humours,  and  elpecialiy  of  the 
bile,  which  being  retained  in  the  biood,  moft 
commonly  become  the  principal  caufe  of  all  the 
difeafes  of  the  fkin.  For  this  reafon,  purga¬ 
tives,  flomachics,  bitter  and  foapy  aperitives, 
and  even  foap  pills,  are  the  belt  internal  reme¬ 
dies  we  can  have  recourfe  to  in  this  cafe. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  topics,  they  have  the  fame 
inconveniences  as  thofe  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  when  treating  of  the  crufta  lactea.  The 
repercufiion  of  the  diforder  we  are  now  parti¬ 
cularly  fpeaking  of,  tends  more  immediately  to 
the  break  ;  this  has  been  obferved  by  many 
authors,  and  I  have  had  it  confirmed  by  my 
own  obfervation.  The  following  topics,  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  are  commonly  free  from  the 
8  danger 
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danger  that  might  be  apprehended  from  thofe 
that  are  more  adtive  ;  and  the  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment,  nutritum,  the  ointments  of  the  root  of 
patience,  fulphur,  lotions  of  warm  wine,  dif¬ 
ferently  combined  according  to  art,  and  ac¬ 
companied,  or  even  preceded  by  the  ufe  of  in¬ 
ternal  remedies,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
moil  proper  external  affiftances. 

In  fine,  when  an  inflammation  is  fprqad  over 
the  part,  we  ought  to  have  recou rfe  to  bleed¬ 
ing,  provided  the  infant  be  not  of  too  tender 
an  age.  In  this  cafe,  when  there  is  an  inflam¬ 
matory  eruption  of  the  fkin,  we  ought  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  application  of  lenient  topics,  fucn  as 
frefh  butter,  balfam  of  Arcæus,  tallow,  fomen¬ 
tations  of  warm  water,  or  prepared  with  emol¬ 
lient  decoétions,  and  bathing  in  mineral  waters 
proper  for  the  diforder  in  queftion. 

Sect.  II. 

Of  ruptures. 

The  ruptures  of  children  are  not  always  fo 
dangerous,  nor  fo  difficult  to  be  cured  as  thofe 
of  adults.  I  do  not  fpeak  here  of  a  fimpie  in¬ 
firmity  that  requires  no  operation.  The  moft 
general  rule  that  can  be  given  is  that  of  retain¬ 
ing  them  by  a  bandage.  They  are  aim  oft  al¬ 
ways  owing  to  particular  relaxations  of  the 
fkin,  and  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  navel  and 
the  rings  of  the  abdomen.  The  draining  which 
children  inceffantly  pradfife  when  crying,  when 
feized  with  convulfions,  &c.  force  the  vifeera  of 
the  lower  belly  with  violence  againft  the  navel, 
and  rings  of  the  belly,  which  not  having  yet 
acquired  a  iufficient  degree  of  refiftance,  are 
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eonftrained  to  give  way  and  open  a  pafTage  for 
the  peritonaeum,  the  omentum,  and  the  inted 
tines.  But  the  difplacing  of  all  thefe  parts, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  fddom  follow¬ 
ed  in  infants  by  a  contradtion,  that  makes  it 
neceffary  for  the  furgeon  to  ufe  any  other  ope¬ 
ration  befides  that  of  reducing  them.  When 
this  contraction  takes  place,  this  cafe  then  en¬ 
ters  into  the  general  clafs  of  hernias,  in  which 
the  phyfician  is  obliged  to  call  tor  the  afiidance 
of  the  furgeon.  But  when  the  rupture  enters 
and  falls  down  with  eaie,  when  it  is  attended 
neither  with  tenfxon  nor  pain,  we  ought  to  be 
fatisfied  with  its  reduction,  and  keeping  it  up 
with  bandages,  and  always  taking  care  to 
chufe  thofe  that  are  the  lighted  and  mod  fup- 
ple.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  ail  the  parts 
that  have  been  difplaced,  in  time  refume  their 
natural  fituation  ;  and  that  the  tendinous  fibres, 
the  navel,  and  the  rings,  obtain  drength  in  pro^ 
portion  as  the  infant  increases  in  growth. 

We  cannot  be  charged  with  too  often  repeat¬ 
ing  the  advice  found  in  all  good  authors,  in  ob- 
ferving  the  neceflity  there  is  that  people  fhould 
ftand  on  their  guard  againd  the  enterprizes  of 
certain  quacks,  who  abufe  the  confidence  of 
credulous  parents,  by  making  their  children 
fubmit  to  operations  as  cruel  as  they  are  ufe- 
kfs,  Thefe  itinerants  ought  to  be  the  more 
fufpedted,  as  they  always  take  great  care  to 
keep  phyficians  at  a  didance,  who  would  fee 
into  their  conducd,  and  foon  difcover  their  ig¬ 
norance  and  radmefs.  We  cannot  without  hor¬ 
ror  think  of  the  ravages  which  thefe  people 
produce  in  France  amongd  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Not  fatisfying  themfelves  with  perform¬ 
ing 
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ing  unnecefTary  and  always  painful  operations, 
they  have  even  the  cruelty  to  take  away  the  yet 
ufelefs  tefticles.  I  have  feen  many  children  in 
different  places,  efpecially  in  the  country,  thus 
mutilated,  by  men  who  are  fo  cruel  only  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  the 
parts,  and  of  the  rules  of  art.  It  is  aftonifh- 
ing,  that  in  a  nation  fo  enlightened,  abufes 
fhould  be  fuffered  to  fubfift,  that  are  fo  con» 
trary  to  the  rules  of  furgery,  and  fo  pernicious 
to  fociety. 

Sect.  VI.  5 

Of  the  hæmorrhoides,  and  rupture  of  the 

fundament. 

The  contraction  of  the  vifcera  of  the  lowTer 
belly,  and  their  blood- veffels,  is  fometimes  fo 
great  in  children,  that  they  become  choaked 
up,  as  in  adults,  and  burft,  near  the  redlum, 
where  they  form  a  kind  of  hæmorrhoides  that  is 
frequently  taken  for  a  dyfentery.  Thefe  hæ¬ 
morrhoides  are  commonly  owing  to  the  ob¬ 
it  ruction  and  burfting  of  the  venal  canals  of 
thefe  parts,  in  which  an  inflammation  is  but 
little  to  be  feared,  efpecially  in  children,  whofe 
temperament  is  foft  and  moift  -,  and  therefore 
this  evacuation  of  blood  is  commonly  favour¬ 
able.  It  is  very  uncommon  to  fee  children 
feized  with  hæmorrhoides  fo  perfe&ly  charac¬ 
terized  as  thofe  mentioned  by  Hoffman  *. 

M.  Andry  pretends  *f,  that  the  hæmorrhoides, 
efpecially  in  an  age  that  is  extremely  tender^ 


*  De  morbis  infantum,  cap.  XI. 

•f  Orthoped.  p.  7 5. 
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may  hurt  the  growth.  Young  people,  fays 
this  author,  who  are  fubject  to  this  indifpofi- 
tion,  are  obliged  to  lean  towards  one  fide,  and 
this  forced  attitude  is  diffident  to  diforder  the 
articulations  of  the  vertebræ.  But  the  hæ- 
morrhoides  are  very  uncommon  in  infancy,  and 
they  ufually  lad  too  fhort  a  time  to  make  fuch 
an  impreffion.  They  generally  yield  to  diet, 
repofe,  fomentations  of  warm  water,  or  of 
wine  and  oil,  and  to  the  application  of  the  oint¬ 
ments  ufed  in  the  like  cafes,  as  that  of  popul- 
neum,  althæa,  &c. 

The  falling  down  of  the  fundament,  which 
has  fome  relation  to  the  hæmorrhoides  we  have 
been  mentioning,  and  which  fprings  from  the 
fame  caufe,  that  is,  the  relaxation  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  rectum,  is  a  diforder  mere  com¬ 
mon  to  children  than  adults.  Some  of  them 
are  fubjedt  to  it  all  the  time  of  their  early  in¬ 
fancy,  while  others  are  not  troubled  with  it  till 
they  are  five  or  fix  years  of  age.  It  is  feldom 
dangerous.  Nothing  here  but  time  can  make 
a  perfect  cure. 

Before  we  deferibe  the  method  proper  to  be 
ufed  in  railing  up  the  fundament,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  mo¬ 
thers  fo  readily  perform  this  operation,  let  us 
examine  in  what  its  falling  down  conflds.  When 
it  is  laid,  that  the  fundament  falls  down,  this 
manner  of  expreiîion  feems  to  mean,  that  the 
extremity  of  the  redtum  is  loofened,  or  at  lead, 
that  the  parts  to  which  it  is  fixed,  are  relaxed, 
and  differ  it  to  be  more  or  lefs  difplaced.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  for  the  edge  of 
the  redium  which  forms  the  anus  is  too  firmly 
fixed  and  fecured,  as  well  by  means  of  the  ex- 
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■ternal  fphinfters  which  are  immediately  faften- 
ed  to  the  fpin&er  properly  fo  called,  as  by 
means  of  the  mufcles  called  the  levatores  ani. 
Thefe  lait  mufcles  cannot  ftretch  themfelves 
out  in  length  fo»  far  as  this  kind  of  lengthening 
the  reftum  would  require,  which  is  fometimcs 
half  a  foot. 

How  then  is  this  produced  ?  I  anfwer,  that 
though  the  edge  of  the  anus  be  fail,  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  reflum  which  is  free,  is  be¬ 
come  relaxed,  and  falls,  turning  the  infide  out¬ 
wards,  and  proceeds  more  or  lefs  beyond  the 
anus.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  with  refpedt  to 
the  falling  down  of  the  fundament,  as  with 
the  falling  down  of  the  matrix,  which  being 
fufpended  by  ligaments,  cannot  fall  ;  but  the 
vagina  being  fometimes  coniiderably  relaxed, 
falls,  and  hangs  out  of  its  cavity  ;  but  yet  it 
is  always  retained  by  the  membranes  that  are 
found  fixed  to  its  fore  part. 

Now,  though  it  is  evident,  that  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  redtum  is  relaxed  in  the  fall  of  the 
fundament,  it  is  natural  to  fufpedt,  that  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  lies  higher,  and  that  there 
is  fome  particular  diforder  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reflu m,  and  even  in  the  colon.  In  reality, 
I  have  frequently  obferved,  that  the  children 
fubjeft  to  the  failing  down  of  the  fundament 
have  very  fevere  pains  in  the  fmall  arch  of  the 
colon,  and  even  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
I  have  very  often  obferved  the  fame  fymptoms 
in  adults  troubled  with  this  infirmity. 

It  is  neceflary  not  to  give  into  the  mi  (lake 
of  certain  perfons,  who  imagine,  that  the  part 
of  the  inteiline  which  falls,  and  which  is  of  a 
deep  red,  and  fometimes  blackifh  of  brown, 
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1s  inflamed,  choaked  up,  and  threatened  with 
a  gangrene.  Thefe  colours  are  natural  to  the, 
interior  membrane  of  the  bowels  :  we  mud  not 
then,  in  this  cafe,  apply  any  powerful  topics  to 
prevent  the  mortification  of  the  intefline. 

The  mod  common  manual  operation,  by 
which  the  redlum  is  made  to  enter  the  anus, 
conflits  in  gently  preffing  it  with  the  infant’s 
buttocks,  as  with  two  final]  holders.  This  is 
an  operation  every  clay  performed  by  mothers 
and  nurfes  with  fuccefs.  We  fhould  alfo  pre¬ 
fer]  be  at  the  fame  time  fomentations  of  wine 
and  rofes,  with  warm  water  and  a  little  brandy, 
the  decodion  of  plantain  or  wormwood,  and  in 
a  word,  of  all  the  medicines  proper  for  infen- 
fibly  re-edablilliing  the  tone  of  the  parts  af¬ 
fected,  without  producing  any  irritation.  M. 
Rouelle  has  allured  me,  that  he  has  feen  many 
children  cured  of  this  diforder  by  only  taking, 
care  to  make  them  dand  upright  when  they 
voided  their  excrements.  This  is  occafioned 
by  the  advantageous  pofition  of  the  intedines 
procured  by  this  attitude. 

If  the  intedine  hangs  out  a  confiderable 
length,  you  fhould  then  gently  apply  the  finger 
rubbed  with  oil  or  frefh  butter  to  the  end  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  redlum,  and  by  little 
and  little  enclofe  it  in  its  own  cavity,  in  a  pro¬ 
per  direction,  at  length  drawing  out  the  finger 
'with  precaution,  and  repeating  the  fame  ope¬ 
ration,  if  doing  it  once  is  not  lufficient  for  the 
reduction  of  the  whole.  We  may  alfo  make 
ufe  of  a  foft  fuppofitory  foaked  in  oil  or  butter, 
&c.  The  different  bandages  that  have  been 
propofed  for  this  diforder  are  almod  always 
piore  inconvenient  than  ufeful.  It  mud  be 
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left  to  a  good  regimen,  to  nature  and  age,  to 
give  the  inteftines  and  the  parts  to  which  they 
belong,  the  necefifary  ftrength  and  folidity. 

M.  Andry  believes,  that  wooden  chairs  with 
the  feats  made  flat  and  even  would  preferve 
children  from  the  falling  down  of  the  funda¬ 
ment  :  but  for  my  part,  I  do  not  fee  how  thefe 
chairs  can  produce  this  efied,  fince,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  not 
in  the  orifice  of  the  fundament,  and  if  it  wras, 
the  moil  certain  means  of  confining  this  orifice 
would  be  conftantly  to  prefs  the  two  buttocks, 
with  fome  degree  of  force,  the  one  again  ft  the 
other,  and  to  confine  them  for  fome  time  in  that 
pofition.  Now  the  fat  and  fkin  which  cover 
the  tuberofities  of  the  ifchiurn,  and  fupport 
the  weight  of  the  body  when  fitting,  are  lefs 
eafily  carried  towards  the  orifice  of  the  funda¬ 
ment,  when  they  are  clofely  comprefs'd  by  a 
fmooth  and  hard  body  like  an  even  piece  of 
wood.  Befides,  a  feat  that  is  ftufPd,  and  very 
foft  eafily  enters  between  the  two  buttocks 
and  forms  a  kind  of  bolfter  to  fupport  the  rec¬ 
tum.  Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  external  hæ- 
morrhoides,  and  have  the  border  of  the  anus 
furrounded  with  painful  tubercles,  plainly  ex¬ 
perience  the  good  effed  of  this  kind  of  refift- 
ance,  fince  they  cannot  commodioufly  fit  on  any 
other  wooden  feats  but  thofe  in  which  there  are 
formed  two  oval  hollows. 

Sect.  YII. 

Of  chops,  chilblains,  and  burns. 

The  fkin  of  children  is  fo  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate,  efpecially  at  the  extremity  of  the  fingers, 

the 
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the  lips  and  nofe,  where  there  are  few  vefTels 
that  contain  fat,  and  many  bunches  of  nerves, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  we  find  them 
inofc  fenfibie  to  the  impreffion  of  the  air,  and 
efpecialiy  to  cold  winds.  The  rents  or  open¬ 
ings  formed  in  the  extremities  we  have  menti¬ 
oned,  and  which  are  commonly  called  chops, 
are  fmall  cracks  more  or  lefs  painful,  edged 
with  flight  callofities  that  are  pretty  difficult  to 
remove. 

To  preferve  children  from  thefe  troublefome 
and  difagreeable  chops,  we  fhould  take  care 
not  to  let  them  pafs  too  fuddenly  from  a  hot 
into  a  cold  place  *  and  in  general  not  to  expofe 
them  too  abruptly  to  cold  winds,  and  efpecialiy 
to  that  of  the  north.  But  when  children  al¬ 
ready  fuffer  this  indifpofition,  we  muff  have 
recourfe  to  lotions  of  warm  wine,  and  lenitives, 
as  pomatum,  Galen’s  cerat  balfam  or  oil  of 
wax,  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  fpermaceti,  tallow, 
&c.  all  thefe  topics  infenflbly  remove  the  cal¬ 
lofities  of 'thefe  parts,  and  render  them  lefs  fub- 
jedt  to  a  return  of  thefe  diforders. 

Chilblains  being  alfo  an  effiedt  of  the  impref- 
fions  of  the  air,  it  is  not  furprizing  that  the 
extremities  of  the  tender  bodies  of  children 
fhould  be  more  fubjedt  to  them  than  thofe  of 
adults,  eipecial ly  when  thefe  parts  are  made  to 
experience  with  rapidity  the  alternatives  of  cold 
and  heat.  The  heat  having  rarefied  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  extended  the  folids  ^  the  cold  which 
iucceeds  and  adts  on  thefe  parts,  fuddenly  clofes, 
and  in  a  manner  freezes  them  :  the  extremities 
of  a  child  then  experience  what  happens  to  the 
flight  ftalks  of  plants,  which  having  been  fro¬ 
zen  by  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  fcorched  by 
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die  heat  of  the  next  day,  can  fcarcely  fupport 
the  changes  produced  in  their  organization,  and 
the  conftitution  of  their  fap.  The  fame  difor- 
ders  are  produced  in  children  from  the  fame 
caufe,  the  (top page  of  the  humours  coagulated 
by,  the  cold,  and  the  fudden  rarefaction  of  thefe 
humours  produced  by  the  heat,  deftroy  the 
vefTels  in  which  they  are  contained,  render  thofe 
very  humours  unnatural,  and  in  a  word,  pro¬ 
duce  the  fpots  in  the  fkin,  blifters,  and  flip- 
purations,  that  characterize  the  chilblains. 

Allum  w7ater,  urine,  the  decodtion  of  pelli- 
tory  of  the  wall,  of  whole  chefnuts,  rapefeed, 
&c.  pafs  for  fpecifics  againft  the  chilblains  ; 
they  are  in  great  efteem  amongft  the  common 
people  ;  and  I  have  feen  very  good  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  in  chilblains  that  have  eat  to  the 
bone.  Ferfons  troubled  with  this  indifpofition, 
efpecially  when  remedies  do  not  a6t  with  all 
the  efficacy  that  might  be  expedted,  ought  to 
take  care  to  keep  their  bed  for  fome  days.  The 
cuflom  of  wafhing  the  extremities  fubjedt  to 
chilblains  with  fnow,  cold  water,  or  urine, 
paffes  for  an  excellent  prefervative  :  but  the 
application  of  warm  wine  is  the  beft  remedy  I 
can  advife  for  this  lad  diforder,  and  I  am  the 
more  attached  to  this  topic,  as  its  life  is  free 
from  the  dangers  that  may  be  apprehended 
from  pretended  fpecifics,  that  are  known  to 
every  body,  efpecially  ally  in,  and  other  too  ac¬ 
tive  aflringepts. 

Î  have  feen  many  perfons  who  have  dared  to 
maintain,  that  chilblains  were  occafioned  by  a 
kind  of  woirm,  and  who  hoped  to  kill  it  by 
fuffumigations  made  with  cinnabar. 

As 
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As  to  burns,  they  differ  but  little  from  chib 
blains.  The  juice  of  onions,  nutritum,  Galen’s 
cerat,  and  the  ointments  ufed  in  curing  them, 
are  never  fo  efficacious,  as  fpirits  of  wine,  or 
warm  wine.  This  lafl  efpecially  has  an  admi¬ 
rable  effedt  in  drying  the  parts  affedted,  and 
commonly  promotes  a  good  fuppuration  and  a 
fpeedy  cure* 

C  FI  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  organical  difeafes  of  children. 

Sect.  I. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  head. 


rpHE  head  of  the  fœtus  is  only  a  kind  of 
membranous  bladder,  from  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  that  are  to  form  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  proceed.  Thefe  parts  harden  by  little 
and  little,  offify,  and  at  length  form  difiincl 
parts  which  reunite,  and  enter  one  into  another, 
by  a  mechanifm  which  it  would  be  here  ufelefs 
to  explain. 

The  brain  is,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,- 
the  mould  on  which  the  bony  box  that  is  to 
inclofe  it,  is  formed.  This  box  is  more  or  lefs 
extended  according;  to  the  fize  and  degree  of 
firength  and  growth  ol  the  brain  ;  which  de¬ 


pend  on  fome  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  infant,  which  to  us  is  unknown. 

We  do  not  know  upon  what  foundation 
M.  Andry  has  advanced,  “  that  the  women 
who,  during  their  pregnancy,  drink  much 
cc  wine  and  live  on  aliments  of  too  hot  a  na- 


“  ture,  render  the  blood  of  their  infants  too 


it 


active. 
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44  adtive,  which  may  caufe  their  "heads  to  be 
44  too  large  ;  and  that  thofe  who  drink  only 
44  water,  and  feed  on  aliments  too  cold,  render 
64  the  blood  of  their  infants  more  flow,  which 
44  may  occafion  their  heads  being  fmall  ;  fo 
44  that  we  may  fay,  that  in  feme  fenfe  great 
44  bellied  women  have  the  power  of  forming 
44  the  heads  of  their  children.55 

What  follows  is  a  much  more  certain  fad 
the  bones  in  the  head  of  an  infant  do  not  ac¬ 
quire,  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  the  folidity 
they  are  afterwards  to  obtain  -,  they  are  foft  and 
feparated  by  intervals,  which  are  of  ufe  in  their 
paffage  through  the  orifice  of  the  matrix.  In 
a  word,  the  foftnels  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
on  the  upper  part  at  the  fontanella,  and  be¬ 
hind  at  the  junction  of  the  os  occipitis  and  the 
offa  parietaria,  favour  its  diminution  and  paf¬ 
fage  in  the  time  of  delivery. 

Sometimes  the  head  takes  a  bad  conforma¬ 
tion  in  its  paffage,  which  would  laft  during 
the  infant’s  life,  if  care  was  not  taken  to  re¬ 
medy  it  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.  This  is 
a  precaution  which  the  midwives  feldom  fail 
to  take,  by  gently  moulding  the  head  of  the 
new-born  infant  :  an  operation  that  is  not  of 
fo  little  confequence  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
It  were  perhaps  to  be  wifhed  that  a  judicious 
phyfician  would  employ  himfelf,  in  fearching 
for  the  beft  form  we  fhould  endeavour  to  give 
the  head,  and  that  he  would  give  fome  good 
rules  on  this  fubjedt. 

We  may  however  affert,  by  taking  for  the  - 
natural  formation  that  of  the  greatefl  number, 
that  the  head  ought  not  to  be  round,  but  a 
little  flattened  towards  the  fides,  rounded  a- 

top 
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top  before  and  behind,  forming  à  kind  of  ir¬ 
regular  oval,  whofe  greateft  extremity  anfwers 
to  the  pofterior  parts,  and  the  fmaileft  to  the 
front. 

We  may  confider  as  unnaturally  formed,  all 
the  heads  that  are  of  a  different  figure  from 
that  juft  defcribed  :  thofe  that  referable  a  fugar 
loaf  j  the  great  heads  mentioned  by  Hippo- 
crates  %  under  the  denomination  of  macro- 
cephali ,  thofe  that  are  flattened  either  by  na¬ 
ture,  or  artificially  by  the  caprice  of  certain 
nations,  who  prefer  that  form  to  all  others  ;  in 
fhort,  heads  too  round  are  regarded  by  fome 
as  align  of  ftupidity. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  there  is  a  natural 
connexion  between  the  fize  of  the  head,  and 
that  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  -,  but 
this  connection  being  yet  unknown,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  what  heads  ought  to  pafs 
For  abfolutely  large,  and  what  for  abfolutely 
fmail  :  it  is  fcarcely  more  difficult  to  form  a 
judgment  of  -  the  intellectual  capacity  from  the 
great  nefs  or  fmallnefs  of  this  part  of  the  body. 
M.  Andry  has  advanced  fi,  in  conformity  to 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
“  head  proceeding  from  a  fin  all  effort  of  the 
blood,  it  happens  that  moft  little  heads  are 
incapable  of  much  application,  andean  only 
form  weak  and  trifling  thoughts,  on  which 
account  we  give  to  thefe  heads  the  name  of 
Linnet  heads L  But  how  does  this  proverb 
agree  with  that  of  great  head^  little  wit ,  which 

*  Lib.  de  aère,  aquis  &  locis. 
f  Orthoped.  tom.  II.  p.  g, 

he? 
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he  alfo  cites  as  being  confirmed  by  many  ex¬ 
amples. 

If  the  head  happens  to  grow  more  on  one 
fide  than  the  other,  or  the  bones  to  remove 
and  feparate,  we  fliould  then  confine  them  by 
bandages  applied  according  to  the  rules  of 
art  ;  but  as  thefe  feparations  and  juttings  out 
of  the  bones  moft  commonly  depend  on  re¬ 
volutions  pafs’d  in  the  brain,  and  on  the  dif* 
ferent  collections  of  humours  that  may  have 
been  formed  there,  it  is  the  phyfician’s  bu¬ 
rin  efs  to  judge  whether  internal  remedies 
are  not  more  neceflary  than  the  application 
of  confining  bandages,  which,  by  cramping 
the  brain,  may  be  attended  with  death.  In 
general,  all  thefe  difpofitions  to  a  hydrocepha¬ 
lus,  and  much  more  a  perfect  hydrocephalus, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  incurable  difeafes. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  refpect  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  head  bends,  or  throws  itfelf  more 
on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  before  or  be¬ 
hind.  Thefe  irregular  fituations  of  the  head 
depend  on  the  articulation  of  the  vertebræ  of 
the  neck.  We  all  know  that  the  head  is  fup- 
ported  on  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  neck  ; 
that  it  ought  to  be  placed  exactly  in  the  middle, 
and  to  make  a  flight  artgle  with  the  neck, 
which  advances  a  little  backward  towards  the 
fuperior  parts *, 

Thefe 

*  M.  Andry  fays,  tc  that  the  fuperior  part  of  the  fpine 
which  forms  the  neck,  bends  and  inclines  forwards, 
fi  which  puts  the  head  in  the  moft  convenient  fituation  ; 
“  for  if  the  fpine  in  this  placet-had  been  perfectly  lirait, 
the  head  would  have  been  carried  too  far  backward, 
“  at  lealt  if  the  fpine,  inftead  of  joining  as  it  does  to  the 
“  middle  cf  the  under  pait  of  the  head,  had  been  joined 

T  “  to 
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-  Thefe  different  inclinations  of  the  head  arè 
remedied  by  many  well  known  bandages;  fome 
of  which  are  made  of  ribbons  fadened  fird  to 
the  forehead,  and  then  proceeding  toward  the 
hind  part  of  the  head,  pals  under  the  arm-pits, 
and  are  made  fad  at  the  bread.  There  are 
alfo  collars  or  fupporters  for  the  chin  made  of 
thin  iron,  which  by  a  circulary  branch  go  round 
the  neck,  and  are  fupported  on  the  days  by  the 
other  extremity.  This  obliges  the  children 
fubjeCt  to  the  fault  we  are  treating  of  to  hold 
their  heads  back  in  a  proper  pofition. 

If  the  bad  pofition  of  the  head  proceeds 
from  a  fault  in  the  formation  of  the  neck,  and 
the  convulflve  contraction  of  fome  of  its  muf- 
cles,  we  ought  not  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  re¬ 
medying  it,  without  the  long  ufe  of  bandages 
and  the  application  of  emollient  ointments  to 
the  mu  fcles  affeCted. 

We  fhall  not  enter  into  a  longer  detail  on 
the  organ ical  difeafes  of  the  head  :  But  fhall 
content  ourfelves  with  this  important  obferva- 
tion,  that  we  fliould  make  as  much  hade  as  pof- 
fible  in  providing  againd  thefe  diforders  ;  for 
when  the  mufcles  have  once  taken  their  bent, 
and  the  bones  are  arrived  at  a  certain  growth 
and  confidence,  it  is  impoflible  to  remedy  the 

“  to  the  pofterior  part,  which  would  have  occafioned  a 
u  deformity.”  Orthop,  tom.  I.  p.  60,  But,  in  fpight  of  the 
anatomical  faft  mentioned  by  M.  Andry,  and  his  reason¬ 
ing  upon  it,  it  is  certain,  ill,  That  the  fuperior  part  of 
the  fpine  bends  a  little  backwards  efpecially  towards  the 
fîrft  vertebræ  ;  and  2dly,  That  the  fpine  is  not  joined  to 
the  middle  of  the  under  part  of  the  head,  but  exaflly  to 
the  pofterior  part,  and  that  this  does  not  occafion  any  de¬ 
formity. 

deformity 
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deformity  they  occaffon,  which  commonly  fub- 
fills  all  the  remaining  part  of  life* 

Sect.  II. 

Of  the  difcafes  of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids. 

The  eye-lids  are  thofe  external  parts  of  the 
eyes  that  are  moft  fübjedt  to  an  irregular  and 
bad  conformation.  In  their  natural  (late  they 
fhould  exactly  join  to  each  other  fo  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  eye-ball  :  but  they  are  fometimes  fepa- 
rated  by  one  or  both  of  them  being  inverted. 
This  feparation  is  alfo  fometimes  occafioned 
by  the  mere  relaxation  of  the  eye-lid,  which 
becomes  pendant.  This  M.  Andry  has  repre- 
fented  by  an  image  as  low  as  it  is  juft.  cc  When 
44  the  lcwer  eye-brow  relaxes  or  hangs  down, 
46  it  refembles,  fays  he,  the  boot  of  an  old  fa- 
44  fhioned  coach  when  let  down.” 

If  the  hanging  down  of  the  eye-lids  is  joined 
to  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  to  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  any  of  the  different  humours  formed 
on  the  tarfus,  it  ought  to  be  then  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  rules,  and  the  fame  ap¬ 
plication  with  regard  to  infants  as  to  adults. 
But,  if  this  deformity  proceeds  from  a  bad 
habit  contracted  in  infancy,  or  from  a  relaxation 
or  weaknefs  of  the  mufcles  deftgned  to  move 
the  eye-lids,  the  application  of  bandages  and 
compreffes  dipped  in  emollient  or  reffringent 
liquors,  are  very  proper,  and  fometimes  pro¬ 
duce  good  effects. 

The  ball  of  the  eye  has  alfo  its  particular 
difeafes  :  but  the  bad  'difpofition  which  makes 
them  fquint,  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  our  fubjeét.  The  fwelling  of  the  eye,  its 

T  2  roundnefs 
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roundnefs  or  fiatnefs,  a  myopa,  and  dimnefs  of 
fight,  are  diforders  that  belong  to  every  age, 
and  are  almoft  always  incurable.’ 

As  to  the  cure  of  fquinting,  which  is  only 
practicable  .amongft  children,  and  where  thefe 
organs  have  not  acquired  a  fixed  and  fettled 
bent,  we  fhall  obferve,  in  a  few  words,  that 
children  fquint  only  becaufe  their  eyes  are  di¬ 
rected  to  one  or  other  of  their  corners,  a  fault 
that  commonly  depends  on  the  relaxation,  or 
convulfion  of  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  : 
we  fhould  therefore  endeavour  to  re-eflablifh 
them  in  their  natural  Hate.  This  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  topics  adapted  to  the  Hate  of  the 
convulfion,  or  relaxation  of  the  mufcles  affect¬ 
ed,  at  the  fame  time  taking  care  to  place  the 
objects  of  vifion  in  a  right  plane,  perfectly  pa¬ 
raît!  to  the  line  which  proceeds  from  one  eye 
to  the  other,  known  by  the  name  of  the  opti¬ 
cal  axis,  or  point  of  vifion. 

SpeClacles,  in  the  form  of  large  hollow  but¬ 
tons,  made  of  an  opake  matter,,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  there  is  a  fmall  hole,  through 
which  the  child  naturally  feeks  the  light,  and 
the  view  of  objeCts  are  frequently  of  great  ufe  ; 
but  care  mu  ft  be  taken  to  apply  them  to  each 
eye,  and  to  let  the  child  wear  them  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance,  or  to  put  them  on  from  time  to  time- 

Sect.  II L 

Of  the  hare  lip,  and  other  deformities  of  the 

face. 

The  hare  lip  is,  of  all  the  deformities  of  the 
lips,  the  only  one  that  deferves  any  attention. 
We  fhall  obferve,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  this  vicious 

con 
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conformation,  that  we  ought  not  to  refolve  on 
performing  the  operation  neceffary  to  its  cure, 
till  the  infant  has  acquired  feme  degree  of 
drength  ;  at  lead,  if  this  defeat  does  not  hinder 
his  fucking,  which  it  very  feldom  does.  I  have 
even  feen  a  perfon  grown  to  years  of  maturity 
with  a  hare  lip,  accompanied  with  two  clefts 
in  the  palate,  caufed  by  the  want  of  the  pala¬ 
tine  apophyfes  of  the  maxillary  bones  ;  and  this 
inconvenience,  with  which  he  was  born,  had 
not  hindered  his  fucking  his  nurfe’s  milk  : 
therefore  the  affertion  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences,  that  the  wTant  of  the 
palatine  apophyfes  of  the  maxillary  bones  al¬ 
ways  prevents  deglutition,  is  not  generally  true. 
It  mud  be  confeded,  that  the  perfon  I  have 
mentioned,  who  had  no  uvula,  returned  by  the 
nodrils  half  of  the  liquids  he  took  ;  but  he 
fwallowed  a  good  part  of  them,  efpecially  when 
he  dopped  his  nofe.  I  have  made  the  fame 
obfervation  in  relation  to  an  infant  at  the  bread. 

I  have  elfe  where  obferved  *,  that  the  com- 
predion  of  biggins  fixes  the  ears  more  or  lefs 
clofe  to  the  head.  People  in  Europe  wTou Id 
have  the  ears  fmall,  flat,  and  dicking  to  the 
head  ;  the  Chinefe,  on  the  contrary,  like  them 
better  when  large,  hanging,  at  a  didance  from 
the  head,  and  a  little  moveable.  Now,  this 
tade  appears  to  me  more  agreeable  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  nature  ;  for  the  ears  that  have  dif¬ 
fered  no  compredion  commonly  dand  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  head  -,  and,  I  have  obferved, 
that  thole  that  have  not  been  confined  by  big¬ 
gins  in  the  time  of  infancy,  are  large,  move- 
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able,  fomething  eredt,  and  advancing  towards 
the  cheeks  ;  and  that  the  perfons  who  have  them 
in  this  form,  have  a  keener  and  a  more  delicate 
fenfe  of  hearing.  In  Europe  we  proceed,  with 
refpedl  to  the  ears  of  infants,  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Chinefe,  with  refpedt  to  the  feet 
of  their  women  :  They  render  them  remark¬ 
ably  fmall,  while  they  let  the  ears  grow  ;  and 
we  lefien  the  ears  while  we  leave  the  feet  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty.  Thefe  varieties 
prove  that  error  is  of  the  growth  of  every 
country  and  every  age,  and  that  caprice  has  a 
greater  fhare  in  the  cufloms  eftablifhed  among 
different  nations,  even  in  the  medicinal  educa¬ 
tion  of  children,  which  is  an  affair  of  very  great 
confequence,  than  the  fludy  of  nature,  and  the 
real  advantage  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  obferve  on  this  fubjecl,  that  moft 
people  who  pretend  to  bore  the  ears,  efpecially 
in  Provence,  do  it  with  fo  little  judgment,  in 
relation  to  our  tafte,  that  they  could  not  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  their  defign  was  to  render  them  long  and 
pendant,  like  certain  nations  who  load  them 
with  a  weight  capable  of  ftretching  them  :  in 
reality,  they  pierce  the  middle  of  that  inferior 
and  merely  fleihy  part,  called  the  lobe.  The 
ears,  on  the  contrary,  fhould  accompany  the 
cheeks,  and  confequently  fhould  be  bored  in 
that  part  of  the  fkin  which  joins  the  lobe  to 
the  cheek. 

All  that  we  can  fay  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  de¬ 
formities  of  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  on 
which  M.  Andry  has  expatiated  in  his  Orth- 
nopedia,  is  reduced  to  the  varieties,  either  na¬ 
tural,  or  procured  by  art,  according  to  the 
tafte  of  different  nations.  But  thefe  varieties 

cannot 
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cannot  be  confidered  as  defebts,  fince  we  are  ig¬ 
norant  in  what  the  abfolute  perfection  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  face  and  its  parts  confift.  What  paf- 
fes  for  beautiful  in  one  nation,  is  confidered  as 
monftrous  in  another.  The  one  finds  perfed: 
and  admirable,  what  the  other  thinks  defective 
and  difagreeable.  However,  it  would  not  per« 
haps  be  imp.oflible  to  give  an  immutable  idea 
of  abfolute  beauty  in  the  face  and  body,  by  de¬ 
termining  the  natural  offices  of  each  part,  and 
the  order  and  relation  that  ought  to  be  obferved 
between  them.  Abfolute  beauty  may  perhaps 
differ  in  nothing  from  perfect  health.  But  thefe 
enquiries,  which  might  in  reality  be  ufeful,  do 
not  direCHy  belong  to  our  fubjech 

Sect.  IV. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  trunk. 

The  interior  parts  of  the  bread,  which  are 
compofed  of  the  fternum  and  its  cartilages, 
ought  to  be  a  little  hollowed,  and  rounded  to¬ 
wards  the  fides,  and  to  advance  equally  towards 
the  two  ranges  of  ribs.  Thefe  parts  of  the 
fternum  fometimes  feparate  and  (land  either 
outward  or  inward.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  ribs  themfelves,  efpecially  in  the  point 
ofcontaét  or  reunion  with  the  fternum,  alfo  carry 
themfelves  into  the  different  regions  of  the 
breaft,  without  or  within,  and  more  on  one 
fide  tharven  the  other. 

All  the  deformities  known  by  the  general 
name  of  crookednefs,  may  be  the  effect  ot  the 
compreftions  of  the  matrix  on  the  foetus,  of 
the  delivery,  of  fwathing,  of  internal  difor- 
ders,  of  whalebone  ftays,  of  falls  j  and,  in  a 
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word,  of  all  the  caufes  that  may  prevent  the 
equal  didribution  of  the  humours,  and  dedrqy 
the  equilibrium  fo  neceffary  to  nutrition  and 
the  growth  of  the  lolids. 

Thefe  deformities  are  remedied  by  gradual 
compreffions,  directed  according  to  the  nature 
of  particular  cafes,  which  are  more  efpecially 
employed  early,  before  the  parts  affebted  have 
acquired  too  great  a  folidity.  But;  in  relation 
to  thefe,  no  general  method  can  be  pointed  out 
that  would  be  proper  for  all  the  cafes  that  may 
happen. 

A  phyfician  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of  the 
vifcera  of  the  bread,  which  may  occafion  the 
diforders.  in  thofe  bones  and  cartilages  that 
contain  and  confine  them  in  their  cavities.  By 
endeavouring  to  dedroy  an  eminence,  or  a  fink¬ 
ing  in,  that  appears  without,  and  is  principally 
occafioned  by  the  depreffion  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  difficulty  of  refpiration,  &c. 
will  be  increafed,  as  I  have  feen  prabtifed  by 
men  who  being  wholly  employed  in  remedying 
an  external  deformity,  and  paying  no  attention 
to  the  internal  parts,  have  caufed,  by  their 
compreffions  and  the  application  of  different 
bandages,  the  mod  fatal  obdrubtions.  Is  it 
not  more  prudent  to  let  thofe  deformities  fub- 
fid,  which  do  not  endanger  life,  than  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  remove  them  by  fuch  dangerous 
methods  ? 

The  inferior  part  of  the  dernum,  which  i$ 
the  xiphoide  cartilage  of  anatomids,  is  fubjebfc 
to  be  carried  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
lower  belly,  and  its  being  difplaced  commonly 
confines  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  compreifes 
the  colon  and  domaçh,  and  fometimes  caufes 
...  -  vomiting, 
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vomiting,  the  hiccup,  and  violent  pains  in  the 
whole  epigaftric  region.  The  moft  ordinary 
caufes  of  its  being  difplaced  are  falls,  blows  re¬ 
ceived  on" that  part,  and  the  convulfive  motions 
of  the  diaphragm.  I  have  feen  this  produced 
by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

This  accident  is  remedied  by  the  application 
of  flicking  plaifters,  which  adhering  clofe  to 
the  fkin,  may  ferve  to  raife  the  cartilage  over 
which  it  is  applied.  This  inconvenience  is  not 
commonly  attended  whh  any  bad  effedls,  pro¬ 
vided  that  recou rfe  be  had  early  to  the  aftift- 
ances  made  ufe  of  in  the  like  cafes.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  cartilage  is 
fometimes  difplaced  imperceptibly,  and  that 
then  this  diforder  does  not  fhew  itfelf  in  the 
beginning  by  evident  fymptoms,  but  infenfi- 
bly  taking  a  falfe  bent,  hardens  in  this  vicious 
diredtion,  and  then  produces  incurable  disor¬ 
ders,  or  fuch  as  we  commonly  hope  to  cure  by 
the  confiant  application  for  a  long  time  toge¬ 
ther  of  the  flicking  plaifters  juft  mentioned. 

The  part  of  the  fpine  which  anfwers  to  the 
breaft  is  a  little  concave  before,  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  the  vifcera  of  the  breaft  ;  and 
all  the  vertebrae  are  fhaped  and  difpofed  for  this 
bending.  This  is  the  natural  ftate  ;  but  the 
irregular  arrangement  of  thefe  parts  is  followed 
s  by  many  fpecies  of  deformity.  The  vertebras 
are  pufhed  out  of  their  places,  as  well  by  the 
weight  and  motion  of  the  body,  as  by  the  force 
and  labour  of  their  own  growth,  and  being 
thus  more  or  lefs  difplaced,  form  a  kind  of 
crookednefs  that  can  only  be  remedied  by  the 
ufe  of  flays,  and  by  diminifhing  the  ftrefs  laid 
on  the  vctebræ,  With  this  view  we  ought  to 

leave 
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leave  thefe  infants*  as  much  as  poflible*  lying 
on  their  back  or  Tides.  The  vertebræ  are  al¬ 
ways  moft  at  liberty  in  bed  ;  of  this,  the  extent 
acquired  by  their  cartilages  in  one  night,  is  an 
evident  proof. 

The  vertebræ  of  the  loins,  which  bend  in¬ 
wards,  fometimes  advance  a  little  too  far,  and 
greatly  increafe  the  fize  of  the  belly.  This  ef- 
feft  is  as  much  the  confequence  of  the  little  re¬ 
finance  of  the  vertebræ,  as  the  weight  of  the 
head,  and  the  other  fuperior  parts  of  the  body  : 
people  commonly  imagine,  that  this  deformity 
is  to  be  removed  by  fixing  a  weight  upon  the 
belly,  or  by  compreffing  it  ;  but  by  this  me¬ 
thod  they  actually  increafe  the  evil,  inftead  of 
diminifhing  it  ;  for  the  more  the  belly  is  loaded, 
the  farther  backward  the  head  is  carried  ;  as 
M.  Andry  has  fhewn  from  the  example  of  the 
hawkers  and  huckfters,  who  carrying  bafkets, 
or  other  heavy  burthens,  fupported  againfl  their 
bellies,  are  by  this  means  neceffarily  obliged  to 
throw  the  upper  part  of  the  fpine  backwards, 
and  to  increafe  the  bending  of  the  loins,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  counterpoife  *,  the  weight  of 
which  refis  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is 
found  between  the  two  feet. 

The  befl  method  that  can  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  bending  of  the  fpine  we  are  now 
treating  of,  is  to  load  the  fore  part  of  the  breaft, 
and  carry  the  head  forward,  in  order  that  the 
bending  of  the  loins  may  projedl  lefs  towards 
the  belly. 

The  coccyx,  or  inferior  part  of  the  fpine, 
which  is  bent  inwards,  and  fupports  the  rec¬ 
tum,  is  as  liable  as  the  inferior  part  of  the  fler- 
num,  to  luxations  that  deferve  fome  attention. 

The 
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The  coccyx  is  fometimes  carried  towards  the 
internal  part,  in  confequence  of  a  drain,  a  fall, 
a  blow,  &c,  but  this  may  be  remedied  by  the 
furgeon’s  introducing  his  finger  into  thefunda-" 
ment,  and  by  this  means  forcing  the  coccyx 
outwards,  and  keeping  it  in  this  pciition,  by 
making  the  patient  lie  in  bed  for  feme  days, 
and  ufing  the  plaiders  we  have  mentioned  for 
the  xiphoide  cartilage,  when  difplaced. 

We  fhail  here  take  no  notice  of  the  imper¬ 
foration  of  girls,  of  the  want  of  an  opening  to 
the  anus,  and  of  the  defeds  of  the  prepuce  1 
for,  befides  thefe  diforderly  conformations  be¬ 
ing  very  uncommon  and  evident,  the  operations 
made  ufe  of  in  thefe  cafes  are  known  to  every 
body.  Nothing  more  is  required  but  to  put 
the  parts  affedted  in  a  condition  to  difeharge 
the  offices  for  which  they  were  defigned. 

The  hip-bones  properly  belong  to  the  inferior 
extremities,  as  the  ffioulder-bones  do  to  the  fu- 
perior.  I,  however,  place  here  the  diforders 
of  the  hip-bones,  becaufe  they,  together  with 
the  fpine,  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  fea¬ 
ture. 

We  ought  to  confider  the  hips  and  loins,  in 
relation  to  the  oiTa  -innominata,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  done  the  neck,  in  relation  to  the  head  ; 
as  the  head  inclines  backward  or  forward,  and 
in  every  other  direction,  fo  the  hips  are  more 
or  lefs  elevated,  or  carried  to  either  fide. 

When  their  irregularity  and  bad  conformation 
depend  on  convullive  twitches  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  mufcles,  a  cure,  or  at  lead  fome  re¬ 
lief,  may  be  expected  from  reftrmgent,  emol¬ 
lient  and  refolutive  remedies,  from  being  pump¬ 
ed  with  warm  mineral  waters,  hot  baths,  &c. 

By 
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By  thefe  aftiftances,  early  employed,  and  re¬ 
peated  from  time  to  time,  the  loins  are  fome- 
times  ftrengthened,  and  the  difotders  in  the 
ftiape  corre&ed.  But  when  the  fault  we  are 
fpeaking  of  proceeds  from  the  unequal  growth 
of  the  offa  innominata,  in  their  articulations 
near  the  pubis,  and  with  the  os  facrum,  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  change  cannot  be  produced  with¬ 
out  the  long  ufe  of  internal  remedies,  fuch  as 
fudorifics  and  diffoivents,  without  however  ne¬ 
glecting  the  afilftance  of  topics,  baths,  and 
the  advantage  of  being  pumped  with  mineral 
waters. 

Sect.  V. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  fuperior  extremities. 

The  claviculæ,  which  reft  upon  the  fternum, 
and  fupport  the  fhoulder-blade,  fometimes  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  thefe  bounds,  foften,  and  do  not 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  fhoulder. 
The  articulation  of  the  humerus  with  the  fca- 
pula,  is  then  brought  forwards,  and  the  fhoulder- 
blade  leaving  the  fide,  rifes  more  or  lefs  out¬ 
ward  and  forms  a  kind  of  hump. 

To  remedy  this  vicious  conformation,  we 
fhould  principally  endeavour  to  confine  the 
fhoulder  backward,  and  to  give  the  clavicle 
time  to  ftrengthen  itfelf,  the  bandage  known 
by  the  name  of  number  eight,  is  very  proper 
for  this  purpefe.  People  alfo  fometimes  ufe 
with  fuccefs  an  iron  crois,  one  of  the  branches 
of  which  is  much  longer  than  either  of  the 
other.  They  fallen  the  longeft  branch  to  the 
jpine,  and  the  fhorteft  to  the  middle  of  the 
fhoulder-blades  :  they  at  length  fallen  the  neck 

behind. 
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behind,  by  means  of  a  ribbon  or  iron  collar,  to 
the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  long  branch  of 
the  crofs  :  they  in  the  fame  manner  apply  two 
other  rings  to  the  fhoulders,  which  palling  un¬ 
der  the  arm-pits,  are  fixed  to  the  extremities 
of  the  tranverfe  branch  of  the  crofs.  By  this 
means  the  fhoulders  are  carried  and  held  back¬ 
wards,  as  is  alfo  the  head  ;  the  fhoulder-blades 
are  preffed  dole  to  the  fides,  and  the  clavicles 
have  time  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  in  their  na¬ 
tural  pofition.  This  crofs  produces  very  good 
effedts  in  the  cafe  before  us,  efpecially  when 
care  is  taken  to  have  it  worn  habitually,  and 
for  a  long  time  together.  If  only  one  of  the 
fhoulders  be  mifplaced,  it  is  only  neceffary  to, 
comprefs  it  a  little  more  than  that  which  is  in 
its  natural  ftate. 

But  when  their  inequality  proceeds  from  the 
%oo  flow,  or  too  confiderable  growth  of  one  of 
them,  while  the  other  remains  in  its  natural 
ftate,  or  has  the  contrary  fault,  the  being  pump¬ 
ed  with  hot  mineral  waters,  more  or  lefs  adtive, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  patient’s  ftrength 
and  conflitution,  is  the  only  means  on  which 
any  hope  can  be  founded. 

Bad  conformations  of  the  arms  above  the  el¬ 
bows  are  uncommon  ;  but  thefe  are  remedied 
by  faftening  the  arms  in  a  kind  of  pafte-board 
cafe,  artfully  applied,  and  retained  by  ban¬ 
dages,  &c. 

The  (landing  out  and  irregularity  of  the  bones 
in  that  part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and 
the  wrift,  are  more  frequent,  either  on  account 
of  the  ligaments  which  join  them  to  each  other, 
or  of  the  great  number  of  tendons  by  which 
they  are  covered . 
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Moft  of  the  vicious  conformations  of  the 
hands  are  incurable.  Art  cannot  arrive  at 
making  a  fine  hand,  and  in  this  refpedt  cor¬ 
recting  nature  ;  therefore,  when  the  fingers 
grow  unequally,  or  bend  in  an  irregular  man- 
n  er,  in  vain  will  be  all  our  endeavours  to  reitore 
them  to  their  natural  date. 

Supernumerary  fingers  are  not  abfolutely  un¬ 
common  ;  we  particularly  fee  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  whofe  thumbs  and  little  fingers  are  double. 
There  is  here  no  other  choice  but  to  remove 
them  by  amputation  in  the  ufual  manner.  This 
Operation,  which  remedies  a  bad  conformation 
of  the  fingers  that  is  always  difagreeable,  and 
frequently  very  troublefome,  ought  to  be  prac- 
tifed  early  ;  for,  when  we  are  arrived  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  fubmit  to 
it,  and  it  is  then  both  more  dangerous  and 
more  painful  than  in  the  time  of  infancy. 

Sect.  VI. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  the  inferior  extremities. 

The  articulation  of  the  thigh-bone  with  the 
©fia  innominata,  is  performed  by  fo  complicated 
a  mechanifm,  that  it  is  not  furprizing  that  the 
natural  difpofition  of  thefe  parts  is  liable  to  be 
difturbed  by  many  accidents.  This  danger  is 
greater  in  infancy  than  in  any  other  time  of 
life,  from  the  foftnefs  of  the  bones  of  children, 
and  the  violent  and  irregular  motions  to  which 
this  articulation  is  expofed  in  their  leaping, 
running,  &c.  Thefe  efforts  frequently  occafion 
luxations  in  thefe  parts,  drain  the  ligaments, 
and  even  fraCture  the  bones,  or  feparate  their 
epiphyfes  ;  thence  arife  many  diforders  in  the 
conformation  of  the  inferior  extremities,  which 
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enter  into  the  clafs  of  the  difeafes  of  the  bones 
and  articulations*. 

I  have  feen  a  young  man  who  had  his  right 
inferior  extremity  fhorter  than  the  left  :  he 
halted  confiderably,  but  with  this  fingularity, 
that  whenever  he  had  a  mind  to  comprefs  his 
fhorteft  thigh  towards  the  trochanter,  it  became 
placed  in  an  advantageous  pofition  that  render¬ 
ed  it  as  long  as  the  other  -,  he  then  walked  with¬ 
out  limping  ;  he  was  obliged  however  to  reft 
foon  after,  and  refume  his  former  attitude, 
finding  this  doubtlefs  too  conftrained  and  in* 
commodious. 

In  this  fingular  cafe,  might  not  the  head  of 
the  femur  have  preferved  two  cavities  ?  or, 
was  it  only  fupported  by  the  extremity  of  the 
mufcles  adjoining  to  the  cotyloide  cavity,  when 
the  fhorteft  thigh  became  equal  to  the  other, 
and  he  walked  without  limping  ?  However 
this  be,  this  young  man,  who  was  thus  crip¬ 
pled  from  his  moft  tender  infancy,  has  fre¬ 
quently  allured  me,  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs, 
that  till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  ima¬ 
gined,  that  all  mankind  were  as  lame  as  he  9 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  peri  had¬ 
ed  to  believe  that  his  bones  were  placed  differ¬ 
ently  from  thofe  of  the  other  perfons  with 
whom  he  converfed.  Thefe  accidents  fre¬ 
quently  proceed  from  the  heedlelfhefs  and  ne¬ 
gligence  of  nurfes  and  rockers  ;  but  neverthe- 
lefs  they  are  fometimes  owing  to  other  catifes, 
which  it  is  effientially  necefiary  for  us  not  to  be 
ignorant  of. 

M.  Andry  has  very  judicioufly  obferved,  that 
children  are  obliged  to  haften  their  fteps  when. 

*  See  L’Orthopédie  de  M,  And*/. 
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they  follow  the  grown  people  who  conduft 
them.  Thefe  perlons  therefore  cannot  be  too 
attentive  to  the  difafters  that  may  be  occalioned 
by  this  violence  done  to  the  articulations  of  thfc 
thighs  and  knees  of  children.  The  flow  ftep 
of  thofe  who  accompany  them  cannot  be  kept 
up  with,  but  by  a  kind  of  race  run  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  follow  them.  The  redoubled  efforts 
which  thefe  laft  are  obliged  to  make,  when  they 
have  not  the  prudence  to  attend  to  their  flow- 
nefs,  frequently  expofes  them  to  luxations,  and 
very  dangerous  anchylofes. 

The  articulations  of  the  knees  of  children 
are  as  eafily  difordered  as  thofe  of  the  thigh. 
The  leg  bends  inward  or  outward,  and  the 
knees  feparate,  approach,  or  crofs  each  other, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  All  thefe  diforders 
are  remedied  by  the  application  of  bandages, 
and  even  by  the  afliftance  of  internal  remedies, 
when  they  proceed  from  an  inward  diforder, 
which  properly  conflitutes  the  rickets,  of  which 
we  fhall  treat  in  the  following  chapter. 

In  fhort,  the  legs  and  feet  of  children  turn 
inward  or  outward  according  as  they  have  been 
more  or  lefs  drawn  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
The  bad  pofitions  to  which  thefe  parts  are  ex- 
pofed  all  the  time  of  fwathing,  are  however 
the  molt  common  caufes  of  their  deformities. 
The  only  methods  that  can  be  taken  to  remedy 
thefe  diforders,  when  they  may  be  confidered 
as  being  derived  from  the  birth,  are  different 
bandages  and  fplents  ;  the  form  of  the  fhoes, 
&c.  which  ought  to  be  varied  fo  as  to  fuit  every 
particular  cafe  ;  making  children  walk  in  a  re¬ 
gular  manner  j  the  leflons  of  a  dancing- maf* 
ter,  &c* 
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In  general*  we  ought  to  take  great  care  of 
the  fhape  and  walk  of  children/  not  only  to 
give  them  perfonal  graces,  but  even  to  render 
them  as  ftrong  and  aftive  as  poffible  ^  this  is 
a  more  real  advantage,  though  the  firil  ought 
not  to  be  negk&ed.  We  may  even  advance, 
that  the  found  difpofition  of  the  external  parts, 
and  a  certain  eafe  in  their  motions,  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  a&ion  of  thofe  that  are 
internal,  and  on  the  natural  order  of  their 
functions  :  for  it  is  in  the  perfection  of  the 
motions  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and 
their  mutual  relations,  that  the  health  and 
ftrength  depend.  The  exercifes  which  are 
at  prefent  too  much  negleCtèd.  fuch  as  dance- 
ing,  hunting,  and  wrefbiing,  are  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  health  than  is  nfually  ima¬ 
gined,  as  we  have  particularly  fliewn  in  the 
chapter  on  the  plays  of  children.  Î  fhall  con¬ 
clude  this  with  fome  remarks  on  a  maxim  of 
la  Bruyère,  which  has  raifed  a  literary  diipute 
between  M.  Andry,  and  a  famous  enemy  to 
phyfic. 

La  Bruyere  has  faid,  that  a  blockhead 
<c  neither  enters,  nor  goes  out,  nor  fits,  nor 

rifes,  nor  (lands  on  his  legs  like  a  man  of 
<c  wit. 59  On  which  M,  Andry  remarks,  that 
this  rule  is  frequently  falie,  and  adds,  that  in 
general  he  conforms  to  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  is  obliged  to  (hew  a  regard  to  them, 
if  he  would  have  it  feen  that  he  is  well  born  / 
becaufe  a  blockhead,  and  a  blockhead  who  de* 
ferves  lb  much  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  fuch, 
as  he  has  cultivated  no  other  part  of  himfelt 
but  his  body,  will  often  appear  with  a  better 
grace,  and  will  (land  better  on  his  feet  than  a 
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man  of  wit,  who  has,  with  all  imaginable  fuo 
cefs,  made  his  principal  ftudy  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind.  M.  Andry  endeavours  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what  he  advances  by  the  example  of 
Voiture,  who  had  a  very  filly  lock  -,  by  that  of 
Fontaine,  Defpreaux,  and  Bruyere  himfelf,  who 
was  perhaps  the  man  in  the  world  leaft  capable 
of  Banding  on  his  legs  with  a  grace.  Whence 
he  concludes,  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  La 
Bruyere’s  maxim. 

The  abbé  D.  F.  maintained,  that  La  Bru¬ 
yere  did  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  a  man  of  wit 
made  a  better  appearance  than  a  blockhead  ; 
but  only  that  a  blockhead,  provided  he  had  all 
exterior  advantages,  had  never  fo  good  a  grace 
as  a  man  of  writ  endued  with  the  fame  advan¬ 
tages,  and  that;  a  blockhead  in  all  he  did  con- 
ftantly  fhewed  himfelf  a  blockhead. 

It  feems  to  me,  notwithftanding  the  two 
explications  juft  repeated,  that  La  Bruyere’s 
maxim  is  true,  and  that  both  M.  Andry  and 
the  abbé  D.  F.  have  not  taken  it  in  its  proper 
and  natural  fenfe. 

La  Bruyere  does  not  determine  what  is  the 
moit  perfect  manner  of  entering,  going  out, 
fitting,  rifing,  and  Banding  ^  but  only  fays, 
that  a  blockhead  neither  enters,  nor  goes  out, 
&c.  like  a  man  of  wit.  M.  Andry  and  the 
abbé  D.  F.  carry  La  Bruyere’s  remark  too  far, 
and  both  infinuate,  that  in  order  to  a  perfon’s 
appearing  in  company  with  a  good  grace,  and 
an  agreeable  manner,  he  muft  enter,  bow,  and 
Band  like  a  dancing- matter.  This  was  never 
La  Bruyere’s  idea  ;  for  a  perfon  may  attain  all 
thefe  attitudes  by  rule,  and  Bill  appear  a  block¬ 
head.  Ignorance  and  ftupidity  will  pierce  thro* 

the 
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the  m oft  ftudied  motions,  and  wit  will  fhew 
itfelf  notwithftanding  the  molt  negligent  bo¬ 
dily  attitudes,  and  even  in  fpight  of  the  moft 
clumfy  air.  .Thus,  though  he  neither  riles  nor 
fits  like  a  dancing-mafter,  he  neverthelefs  fits 
like  a  man  of  wit  ;  while  a  fool  enters  and  fa- 
lutes  like  a  blockhead,  though  he  enters  and 
falutes  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  A  man 
of  wit  may  be  known  by  his  countenance,  his 
geftures,  his  behaviour,  and  his  converfation 
upon  the  moft  fimple  fubjeds  ;  and  he  reaps  an 
advantage  from  the  very  faults  he  commits 
again  ft  the  rules  of  dancing,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  Voiture,  la  Fontaine,  Defpreaux,  and  La 
Bruyere,  appeared  with  a  better  grace  than  â 
blockhead  of  a  daneing-mafter  :  not  but  that 
the  graces  of  behaviour  have  their  rule,  and 
even  their  ule  in  the  offices  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,  but  it  is  necelfary  that  they  fhould  be 
animated  with  mind  y  they  then  become  more 
ftriking  and  agreeable.  The  blockhead  has 
greater  need  of  cultivating  his  outfide,  than  a 
man  of  wit,  fince  he  would  be  infupportable 
was  he  not  to  borrow  fome  exterior  graces.  But 
the  man  of  wit,  who  (lands  in  no  need  of  re¬ 
commending  himfelf  by  an  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  is  not  the  Jefs  blameable  when  he  affeds 
an  intire  indifference  in  this  refped  :  There 
are  few  who  have  a  right  to  let  themfelves 
above  rules,  lefs  confecrated  by  the  manners  of 
the  times,  as  Mr,  Andry  remarks,  than  by  the 
nature  of  things,  by  decency,  and  the  relations 
we  find  eftablifhed  in  fociety  -,  in  a  word,  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  agreed,  that  we  ought 
to  make  our  appearance  in  company,  to  (land, 
to  fit,  &c. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  chronical  difeafes  of  children. 

Tk7  O  body  is  ignorant  that  fathers  and  mo- 
thers  tranfmit  to  their  children  the  traces 
of  their  features,  their  paillons  and  difeafes. 
Wedelius,  in  his  Pathology,  fays,  that  hefaw 
a  child  born  with  an  obflinate  cough,  the  mo¬ 
ther  herfelf  coughing  very  much  during  the 
time  of  her  pregnancy.  We  find  in  many  au¬ 
thors  obfervations  that  prove  this  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  difeafes  of  fathers  and  mothers  to 
their  children  -,  for  inftance,  of  children  born 
with  the  fmall-pox,  the  mother  being  attacked 
by  the  fame  difeafe  during  the  time  of  her 
pregnancy  :  of  fathers  affected  with  the  flone, 
who  produced  children  who  had  ftones  in  the 
bladder  at  their  birth.  It  is  common  for  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers  Who  have  red  lpots  on  their 
fkin,  to  tranfmit  the  lame  marks  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  I  have  feen  a  mother,  who,  during  the 
courfe  of  her  pregnancy,  had  her  nofe  fre¬ 
quently  flopped  with  a  cold,  delivered  of  an 
infant  who  had  the  fame  dilorder  in  the  nofe, 
the  fkin  of  which  was  a  little  inflamed.  In  a 
word,  children  but  too  often  inherit  the  afthma, 
epilepfy,  gout,  ptific,  and  other  difeafes  of 
their  parents.  But  thefe  diforders  are  gene¬ 
rally  incurable,  the  organs  being  neceffarily 
affe&ed  by  them  from  the  time  of  their  very 
formation  :  we  fhall  not  therefore  enter  into  a 
particular  account  of  thefe  difeafes  ;  but  fhall 
latisfy  ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  their  ef¬ 
fect  is  fbewn  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
delicacy  or  flrength  of  the  parts  originally  at- 
r  **  tacked, 
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tacked,  and  the  importance  of  the  offices  that 
depend  on  thefe  organs  ;  and  according  to  the 
food  given  to  thefe  children,  and  the  nature  of 
the  climate  in  which  they  live.  We  ffiall  alio 
cbferve,  that  molt  of  thefe  difeafes  being  com¬ 
municated  at  all  ages,  the  difference  of  their 
being  communicated  by  the  father  or  mother 
ought  never  to  induce  us  to  vary  the  treatment 
of  them.  In  fhort,  we  ffiall  confine  ourfelves 
in  this  laft:  part  of  our  work,  to  thofe  that  are 
moft  peculiar  to  infancy,  and  depend  on  a  fault 
of  the  organs,  as  a  difpofition  to  the  (lone,  or 
the  alteration  of  the  nouriffiing  juices  of  pa¬ 
rents,  nurfes  and  children,  fuch  as  the  king’s 
evil  and  rickets. 

Sect.  I. 

Of  the  difpofition  of  children  to  the  (tone  in 
the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

All  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  infancy  have  regarded  the  difpofition 
to  the  formation  of  (tones  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  as  very  remarkable  at  this  age  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  more  vifible  in  infants  than  in  adults. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  caufe  of  this  dif¬ 
pofition  depends  on  the  (late  of  the  folids  and 
fluids  of  infants.  For, 

Firft,  If  we  refledt,  that  the  folids  of  infants 
are,  as  we  have  many  times  repeated  in  this 
work,  more  foft,  flexible  and  relaxed  than 
thofe  of  adults,  we  ffiall  not  be  furprized  a£ 
their  being  very  fubjedt  to  the  Hone.  The  re¬ 
laxation  of  their  folids  mud  neceflarily  favour 
the  retention  of  the  humours  in  the  parenchy- 
mous  parts  of  the  vifcera.  The  reins  are  very 
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liable  to  the  diforders  occafioned  by  thefe  flop- 
pages,  fmce  they  give  pafTage  to  humours  that 
contain  parts  very  ready  to  concrete  and  take  a 
kind  of  earthy  turn. 

What  we  now  fay  of  the  reins,  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  bladder  ;  which  has  certainly 
not  yet  acquired,  in  the  time  of  infancy,  the 
elafticity  that  is  neceiTary  for  its  emptying  itfelf 
entirely  ^  and  perhaps  we  may  at  all  times  find 
urine  in  the  vefica  of  infants.  Befides,  the  in¬ 
ternal  membrane  of  the  bladder  of  infants 
ought  to  be  confidered,  as  being  in  proportion 
as  left,  and  as  well  filled  with  ferofities  as  their 
pituitous  membrane,  for  inilance  j  confequently 
it  ought  to  be  Id's  fufceptible  of  motion  and 
irritation,  and  more  fit  for  feparating  a  great 
quantity  of  mucous  juices. 

Now  fuppofing  that  the  flowing  of  the  urine 
has  occafioned  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  a  kind 
of  purfe,  or  paifage  that  has  no  outlet,  we 
may  eafily  conceive  that  the  urine  muft  flay 
there,  depofite  a  fediment,  and  form  fmall 
gravel,  which  will  become  the  feed  of  flones, 
which  flopping  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  will 
be  continually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  flrata 
formed  by  the  fediment  of  frefh  urine. 

Secondly,  The  bad  quality  in  the  humours 
of  infants,  which  makes  them  more  liable  to 
form  flones  than  thofe  of  adults,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  confifls  in  a  kind  of  condenfation, 
or  glutinous  confiflence,  which  renders  thofe 
humours  lefs  fluid,  and  obliges  them  to  remain 
in  the  reins  and  bladder,  as  foon  as  the  force  of 
the  folids  is  infufficient  to  move  them:  This 
difpofition  of  the  humours  of  children  to 
thicken,  is  inconteflible.  Scarce  has  their  urine 
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flood  for  a  fhort  time  in  a  cold  place,  when  we 
fee  a  kind  of  jelly  on  its  furface,  that  is  Wron¬ 
ger  and  more  complete  than  in  that  of  adults. 
In  fine,  the  fuperabundance  of  the  nourifhing 
juices  ought  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  of  this  difpofition  of  children  to 
the  flone.  Their  bones,  their  cartilages,  ten¬ 
dons  and  mufcular  parts  not  having  yet  ac¬ 
quired  the  degree  of  growth  deflined  for  them, 
can  we  be  furprized  if  the  juices  neceflfary  to 
this  growth  flay  in  the  veiTds,  thicken  there, 
and  at  length  fix  in  the  organs  that  leaft  oppofe 
their  refinance  ?  Now  we  have  already  obferved 
that  the  kidneys  and  bladder  are  more  proper 
than  any  other  of  the  vifcera  to  receive  and  re¬ 
tain  thefe  liquors. 

Moreover,  there  are  dift’ant  caufes  which  fa¬ 
vour  the  formation  of  the  flone  in  children, 
fuch  as  the  little  activity  of  the  milk  and  fari¬ 
naceous  aliments  with  which  they  are  nourifhed, 
the  want  of  exercife,  efpecially  in  the  parts 
of  generation,  which  do  not  acquire  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  flrength  till  the  age  of 
puberty. 

We  fhali  not  give  an  account  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  proper  for  the  cure  of  the  flone  ;  fmce 
they  are  nearly  the  fame  for  infants  as  for  adults. 
But  fhali  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  adding  here  two 
reflections  that  appear  to  us  of  importance. 

1  ft,  That  the  cuftom  we  have  propofed  of 
feeding  infants  with  Van-Helmont's  panada, 
would,  to  ail  appearance,  oppofe  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  flone  ;  by  exciting  a  little  more 
forcibly  the  digeflive  organs  *,  the  foftnefs  of 
the  folid  parts  would  then  be  lefs  confiderable  *, 
they  would  be  more  aCtive,  and  much  better 
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able  to  favour  the  expulfion  of  the  fediment 
which  ferves  to  form  the  {lone. 

2dly,  That  it  is  not  fo  necefTary  as  many 
phyliclans  and  furgeons  imagine,  to  perform 
the  operation  of  cutting  children  for  the  flone. 
This  ought  to  be  undertaken,  as  late  as  poffible, 
in  order  that  the  (lone  may  have  time  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  bulk,  and  that  the  juices  which 
ferved  to  form  it,  may  have  changed  their  na¬ 
ture,  or  be  totally  exhauiled  by  the  progrefs  of 
age.  This  would  be  a  means  of  preventing 
many  returns  of  this  difeafe,  which  too  often 
happen  through  an  ill-judged  precipitancy  in 
the  operation.  As  for  the  reft,  nobody  is  ig¬ 
norant,  that  children  fupport  it  better,  and  are 
more  eafily  cured  than  adults. 

Sect.IL 

Of  thefcrofula,  or  king’s  evil. 

The  king’s  evil  conflits  of  hard  obftinate  tu¬ 
mours,  commonly  fîtuated  about  the  neck,  the 
groin,  and  the  ihoulders.  This  difeafe  children 
are  particularly  affiiéted  with,  and  it  is  ende- 
mical  in  mountainous  countries.  People  have 
hitherto  confidered  it  as  an  irregular  difeafe, 
without  order,  and  without  any  fixed  progrefs  j 
they  have  imagined  that  it  is  kept  up  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  corruption  of  the  lympha,  which  is  to 
be  corrected  by  alteratives  differently  combined. 

J  w 

Vague  and  uncertain  reafonings,  methods  of 
cure  without  any  fettled  views,  cures  produced 
by  nature,  or  medicines,  the  virtues  of  which 
were  unknown,  and  which  were  given  at  ran¬ 
dom,  are  all  that  is  found  on  this  fubjeâ;  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  phyficians,  The  diffi¬ 
culty 
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culty  they  had  to  know  the  feat  of  this  difeafe, 
and  to  point  out  a  proper  plan,  or  regular 
method  of  cure,  determined  people  to  have 
recourfe  to  fuperftition  and  enchantments. 
The  modern  authors  themfelves  have  been  but 
little  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its 
virus,  and  the  means  capable  of  deftroying  it. 
Stahl  was  the  only  one  who  had  a  true  notion 
of  this  difeafe  :  but  he  has  not  carried  his  ideas 
fo  far  on  this  fubjecf,  as  might  have  been 
reafonably  expedied  from  fo  great  a  genius. 
What  treatment  then  ought  we  to  fix  upon 
after  obfervations  fo  ill  made,  and  reflections 
fo  little  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  œconomy  ?  Muft  not  thefe  increafe  the 
embarrafTment  of  thofe  who  would  open  a  new 
road  ?  We  fhoiJd  indeed  have  been  under  this 
uncertainty,  had  not  M.  de  Bordeau’s  work  * 
feen  the  light  *,  the  theory  of  which  we  have 
found  fo  natural,  the  treatment  fo  methodical, 
and  fupported  by  a  number  of  obfervations 
made  in  a  country  where  the  king’s  evil  is  en- 
demical,  that  we  fhall,  without  the  leaft  heftta- 
tion,  give  an  extraCl  from  it. 

The  cellular  web,  which  this  author  makes  a 
particular  organ,  that  nourifhes  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  by  being  fpread  over  them  in  fl  ratas 
or  beds,  ought  to  be  confidered.  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feat  of  the  king’s  evil,  or  as  the  part  moft. 
fufceptible  of  a  fcrofulous  dlfpofttion. 

This  dilpofition  confifts  in  a  dry,  brittle, 
and  rough  turn  ;  the  beds  of  nourifliing  juice 
which  are  found  more  flight  in  the  cellular  web, 

*  See  the  fécond  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
fargery. 
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acquire  this  difpofition  by  the  bad  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  nourifhing  pafte  itfelf,  which  being 
rough  and  liable  to  break,  can  form  only  beds 
without  flrength,  flexibility  and  the  neceflary 
equality.  Now  this  bad  compofition  of  the 
nourifhing  pafte  is  a  confequence  of  the  acidity 
of  the  juices  contained  in  the  ftomach  of  the 
perfons  affeCted  with  the  king’s  evil,  which 
their  digeftive  powers  are  incapable  of  de- 
Itroying.  The  air,  water,  milk,  and  other 
aliments  in  countries  where  the  king’s  evil  is 
endemical,  facilitate  ftill  farther  the  production 
of  this  acrimony. 

Thus  the  fcrofulæ  ought  to  be  confidered 
under  two  diftinCt  views:  Firft,  they  depend  on 
a  diforder  in  the  humours  ;  the  parts  of  the 
juices  deftined  for  nourifhment,  are  found  foured 
by  the  acids  contained  in  the  primæ  viæ  ;  from 
thence  forward  they  are  affeCted  with  a  difor¬ 
der,  and  an  alteration  that  renders  them  lefs 
ductile.  Secondly,  they  depend  on  an  organi- 
cat  diforder  ;  the  beds  of  cellular  net- work 
partake  of  thefe  impreffions  in  proportion  as 
they  become  formed  and  hardened'. 

But  as  the  motion  of  the  organical  parts  of 
the  body  incefTantly  oppofes  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  the  fcrofulous  diforder,  it  muft  ne- 
celfarily  make  a  greater  progrefs  in  the  organs 
where  the  vital  motions,  the  motion  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  growth  are  flower,  and  where  the  beds 
of  nourifhing  juice  may  with  greater  facility 
follow  their  propenfion  to  adhere  to  each  other. 
It  is  not  therefore  aftonifhing,  that  the  glands 
are  the  moft  fenfible  of  the  fcrofulous  difpo¬ 
fition  ♦,  that  they  become  the  moft:  common  (eat 
of  the  dreadful  fymptoms  by  which  it  .is  cha¬ 
racterized  î 
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radterized  -,  that  they  fwell,  harden,  become 
fchirrous,  &c. 

Thefe  feveral  modifications  do  not  always 
proceed  from  a  mere  fullnefs  or  ftoppage  of 
their  vefiels,  but  from  the  body  of  the  glands 
acquiring  infenfibly  an  equal,  muddy,  and  al- 
moft  carnofe  confiftence.  It  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  refpect  to  the  hardnefs  of  a  Ichirrus,  which 
is  not  caufed  fo  much  by  the  ftoppage  of  the 
humours  in  the  vefiels,  as  by  the  homogenous 
turn  which  the  vefiels  and  humours  have  al¬ 
ready  taken,  and  which  render  them  almoft  of 
the  fame  confiftence  and  folidity.  All  obftruc- 
tions  then,  as  Boerhaave  afiiires  us,  are  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  refolution  :  that  author  is  therefore 
wrong  when  he  fays,  “  Obftru&iones  quatenus 
obftrucliones  funt,  fanantur  omnes  mercu- 
rii  viribus.” 

The  lymphatic  glands,  the  glandulous  vifce- 
ra,  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  the  articula  ¬ 
tions,  and  the  eyes,  nofe  and  lips  are  the  parts 
mod  expofed  to  the  fcrofulous  virus.  The 
particular  ftrudture  of  the  brain,  and  the  offices 
to  which  it  is  defined,  preferve  it  to  a  certain 
degree  from  this  inconvenience. 

It  is  therefore  neceftary  in  the  treatment  of 
the  fcrofula,  in  the  firft  place,  to  redtify  the  di- 
geftions  ;  and  in  the  fécond,  to  re-eftabliffi  the 
order  of  the  excretions,  and  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  to  give  to  the  humours  of  children,  af- 
flifted  with  the  king’s-evil,  a  turn  approaching 
to  that  of  adults. 

Ipecacuanha,  repeated  purgatives,  bitters, 
jefuits-bark,  antifcorbutics,  acids,  and  alkalies* 
#re  the  medicines  mod  capable  of  drying  up  the 
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fource  of  the  bad  nourifhing  juice  which  forms 
the  fcrofulous  diforder. 

But  as  it  is  neceffary  to  bring  the  beds  of  the 
cellular  web  already  infedled  with  a  difpofition 
to  a  fcrofula,  and  to  make  nature  herfelf  en¬ 
deavour  to  conquer  it,  by  exciting  a  kind  of 
fever,  which  we  are  going  particularly  to  men¬ 
tion  *,  art  ought  alfo  to  join  its  afliftance,  in  or¬ 
der'  to  endeavour  to  caufe  the  veifels  to  a£t  in 
fo  confiderable  a  manner  as  to  deftroy  the  beds 
of  the  cellular  web  already  fpoiled,  which  would 
not  fail  to  communicate  the  fcrofulous  conta¬ 
gion  to  all  the  others.  Now,  mercurial  fric¬ 
tions  produce  this  depuratory  fever.  The  mer¬ 
cury  a£b  principally  on  the  fmall  threads  :  it 
deitroys  the  new  beds,  the  fmallefi:  firfl,  and  at 
length  thofe  that  adhere  a  little  more  together* 
and  they  are  both  drawn  away  by  the  current 
of  humours,  and  carried  to  the  general  excre- 
tories  under  the  form  of  a  purulent  matter. 

Mercury  always  fucceeds  b eft  when  care  is 
taken  to  accompany  its  ufe  with  drinking,  be¬ 
ing  pumped  and  bathing  in  the  mineral  wa¬ 
ters  of  Bearn,  thofe  of  Barregc,  and  many 
other  fprings  found  in  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains.  Thefe  fat,  un&uous,  foapy,  and  perhaps 
fulphureous  waters,  which  are  fo  penetrating 
and  diffolvent,  and  which  incorporate  with  the 
blood  and  nourifliing  juices,  changing  their 
very  constitution,  agree  perfectly  well  with 
mercury.  They  prepare  the  way  for  it,  oppofe 
the  ravages  it  almoft  always  commits  when 
tifed  alone  j  they  give  ftrength  to  the  cellular 
webs,  by  increafmg  their  vegetation,  putting 
them  in  a  condition  to  repair  the  Ioffes  occa- 
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Honed  by  the  fcrofulous  virus  ;  and,  in  fine,  ad 
in  this  cafe  as  in  all  other  cicatrices  formed  by 
them. 

It  is  necefiary  that  there  fhould  be  a  general 
fuppuration  ot  the  parts  affeded  by  the  fcrofu¬ 
lous  virus,  for  removing  the  beds  of  cellular 
webs  already  fpoilt  -,  it  is  alfo  necefiary,  that 
there  fhould  be  a  kind  of  cicatrice,  or  general 
cicatrization  of  thefe  fame  parts,  to  facilitate 
the  reparation  of  the  beds  of  cellular  webs  ; 
for  they  will  the  more  eafily  re-produce  them- 
felves,  when  the  firft  that  comes  to  cleave  to 
them  have  acquired  a  callous  ftate,  refembling 
the  cicatrices  of  wounds  juft  doled. 

Though  people  have  hitherto  confidered  the 
kingVevil  as  a  difeafe  without  the  leaft  order 
or  regularity,  it  has  neverthelefs  its  gradual 
approach,  its  progrefs,  end,  and  crifis  *,  and  we 
may  diftinguifli  three  different  ftates  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded. 

The  firft  ftate  of  the  fcrofula  is  as  difficult 
to  be  known  as  the  firft  ftate  of  a  flow  fever. 
It  does  not  fhew  itfelf  by  any  very  vifible  fign. 
The  beds  of  nouriihing  juices  are  not  io  far 
altered,  as  to  interrupt  the  nutrition,  and  other 
offices  that  belong  to  them.  Let  it  be  added, 
that  in  this  ftate,  which  is  alraoft  always  that 
of  infancy,  the  folids  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  degree  of  adtivity  which  renders  them  fu- 
fceptible  of  the  difordcr  which  characterizes  the 
fécond  and  third  ftates  of  fcrofulous  difeafes. 

The  change  of  the  air  and  food,  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  milk,  the  ufe  of  abfqrbents  and  bitters, 
of  wine,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  are  the  means 
that  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fcrofula. 

As 
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As  to  the  beds  of  the  cellular  webs  that  are 
already  fpoilt,  we  fhould  attempt  to  remove 
them  with  great  precaution  by  mercurial  fric¬ 
tions,  and  the  waters  we  have  recommended  : 
for  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  thefe  affiftances,  ad- 
miniftered  with  too  much  precipitation,  will 
too  fpeedily  bring  on  the  fécond  ifate  of  this 
difeafe.  It  is  better  to  truft  to  nature,  which 
alone  can  re-eftablifh  the  beds  of  the  cellular 
webs  in  their  primitive  ftate.  Would  not  then 
the  inoculation  of  this  difeafe  be  proper  ?  would 
not  this  be  the  only  means  of  rendering  it  lefs 
dangerous  and  obftinate  ?  But,  till  fuch  at¬ 
tempts  are  authorized  by  the  laws,  and  confirm¬ 
ed  by  an  evident  fuccefs,  a  phyfician  ought  to 
limit  all  his  views  to  feconding  the  efforts  of 
nature,  by  a  regimen  proper  to  the  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  and  to  improving  the  eftedt  of  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  age,  which  are  commonly  vely  fa- 
lutary  in  the  cafe  before  us. 

The  fécond  ftate  of  the  fcrofula  is  a  kind 
of  depurative  fever,  which  we  ought  to  follow 
with  attention,  to  preferve,  and  fometimes 
even  to  augment  ;  we  fliouid  conduct  ourfelves 
in  this  ftate  of  the  fcrofula,  as  in  the  fever  at¬ 
tending  the  fuppuration  of  an  acute  difeafe  ; 
we  fhould  preferve  the  freedom  of  the  excreti¬ 
ons,  and  even  excite  them  when  the  juices  that 
are  produced  by  the  diffolution  or  the  fhreds  of 
the  cellular  webs  are  difpofed  to  take  another 
road  befides  that  of  the  general  excretories. 

We  fhall  obferve  here,  by  the  way,  that  cer¬ 
tain  difeafes  of  infancy  deftroy  the  fcroftdous 
virus,  and  that  this  difeafe  would  neither  be  lb 
common  nor  fo  dangerous  among  infants,  if 
their  parents  took  the  precaution  to  get  cured 
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of  the  fcorbutic,  fcrofulous,  or  venereal  virus, 
when  they  had  the  misfortune  to  have  it,  and 
efpecialiy  if  they  made  ufe  of  the  method  of 
feeding  children  with  the  panada  of  V an-EIel- 
mont,  which  we  have  propofed  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  firft  book. 

The  humours  which  appear  in  the  fécond 
ftate  we  are  fpeaking  of,  proceed  from  the  re¬ 
flux  of  the  perfpirable  matter  into  the  cellular 
webs  and  glands,  from  its  ftay  there,  and  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  excrementitious  humours  pro¬ 
duced  there  by  the  fever,  and  which  fhould 
have  been  evacuated  by  the  ftrainers  appro¬ 
priated  to  that  ufe. 

The  diagnoftic  and  cure  of  thefe tumours  re¬ 
require  great  judgment  ;  for  they  are  too  va¬ 
rious  to  admit  of  any  fixed  rules  for  their  treat¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  we  fhould  increafe  the  extent 
of  thefe  fcrofulous  tumours,  by  directing  towards 
them  a  larger  quantity  of  humours  ;  fometimes 
we  fhould  oppofe  the  torrent  of  the  fame  hu¬ 
mours,  and  turn  them  to  fome  other  part  ;  and 
it  is  often  neceflary  to  lofe  fight  of  them,  to  trufl 
their  cure  to  nature,  and  to  attach  ourfelves  to 
other  more  dangerous  fymptoms.  In  fine,  the 
method  of  curing  the  tumours  which  attend  the 
fécond  ftate  of  the  king’s-evil,  depend  on  their 
pofition,  extent,  hardnefs,  and  number,  on  the 
ftrength  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  on  the 
nature  of  the  climate  he  inhabits,  &c.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  topics,  the  knife,  caufiics,  or  fire, 
req  ire  the  greateft  care  ;  and  when  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  ufe  of  thefe,  we  ought  never  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  rules  confecrated  by  found  practice. 

The  third  ftate  of  the  fcrofula,  in  which 
phyficians  are  more  frequently  confulted,  is  al- 
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molt  always  incurable  ;  efpecially  when  it  is 
hereditary,  or  has  been  communicated  to  in¬ 
fants  by  their  nurfes  ;  and  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  the  climate,  which  a  commerce  with  the 
fcrofulous  perfons  who  inhabit  it  renders  more 
contagious.  This  difeafe,  when  arifen  to  its 
third  degree,  is  commonly  attended  with  fcabs 
in  the  nofe  and  lips,  ftoppages  and  fpecks  in 
the  eyes,  palenefs  in  the  lace,  fwelKngs  in  the 
joints,  a  laxative  difpofition,  lweiFd  belly,  tu¬ 
mours  in  the  neck,  ulcers  in  the  breaft,  &c. 

We  ought  not  to  attempt  the  ufe  of  reme¬ 
dies  in  this  third  ftate  of  the  fcrofula  without 
an  extraordinary  precaution.  The  tumours 
which  accompany  it  are  then  fchirrous,  and 
not  to  be  refolved  ;  they  become  cancerous,  if 
irritated  by  topics,  or  internal  medicines  that 
have  a  fmall  degree  of  activity.  Emollients, 
emulfient  cooling  drinks,  diluting  apozems,  and 
all  the  other  remedies  that  are  conlidered  as 
preparatory  and  proper  for  facilitating  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  thofe  defigned  to  be  afterwards  pre- 
fcribed,  are  feldorn  of  any  ufe.  A  diet  agTee- 
able  to  the  conftitution  or  the  patient  and  to 
the  climate  in  which  he  lives  (for  the  diet  proper 
for  the  inhabitants  of  cities  does  not  agree  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country)  purgatives,  and 
fo  me  times  bleeding,  mercurial  frictions,  abfor- 
bents,  the  jefuits  bark  and  cauteries,  are  the 
only  affi fiance^  from  which  any  relief  can  be 
expected. 

It  is  neceffary  to  correct,  as  much  as  poflibie, 
the  bad  quality  of  the  air,  and  the  aliments 
that  favour  the  progrefs  or  the  fcrofulous  hu¬ 
mour.  The  ffnell  of  certain  refins,  pitch, 
&c.  while  burning,  fmoaking  tobacco,  drink- 
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ing  coffee,  &c.  do  not  a  little  concur  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  malignity  of  the  fcrofulous  virus. 
The  perfons  who  are  obliged  to  feed  on  milk, 
and  farinacious  meats  unfermented,  ought  to 
ufe  a  little  fpice  with  thefe  aliments,  and  to 
take  care  to  have  the  water  they  drink  boiled, 
and  always  mixed  either  with  wine  or  the  de- 
co&ion  of  feme  bitter  and  nitrous  plant.  They 
ought  efpecially  to  lay  a  fide  all  thoughts  of 
marriage,  or  at  lead  never  marry  but  when 
they  are  very  young.  It  would  be  alfo  ex¬ 
tremely  proper  to  make  them  travel,  was  it  only 
from  orie  village  to  another,  and  to  remove 
them  into  another  climate  by  uniting  them  in 
marriage  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces,  &c. 

» 

Sect.  III. 

Of  the  rickets. 


The  rickets,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a 
difeafe  peculiar  to  children,  was  obferved  for 
the  firff  time  in  England  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  feventeenth  century*.  What  we 
read  in  Hippocrates  *f*  has  made  fqme  authors 

*  Anno  1628,  in  oppido  Southampton  rickets  primum 
vocari  audivi  ;  eodemque  anno  in  agrO  Eboracenft  obfer- 
vavi,  ubi  nomen  illud  erat  ignotum.  Primerof.  de  morb. 
infant,  p.  121. 

f  Tale  quid  infinuare  videtur  in  pueris  quibüs  ante  cor¬ 
poris  augmentum  fpina  in  gibbum  attolliturj  atque  ait 
alibi  crura  emaciari,  pe£tus  in  acutum  tendere,  difticulter 
fpiritum  &  cum  fono  trahere,  atque  tubercuîa  dura  &  cruda 
circa  pulmonem  aboriri  — Eft  etiam  aphorifmus  hue  fpec- 
tans.  Quicumque  gibbi  ex  afthmate,  aut  tuffi  hunt,  ante 
pubertatem  pereunt.  Hippocr.  libre  de  articulis,  &  libra  de 
morbis ,  p.  M2,  123, 
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imagine,  that  the  rickets  was  known  in  his 
time  :  but  that  pafiage  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  fufficient  foundation  for  fuch  an  opi¬ 
nion  -,  and  the  filence  of  ancient  phyficians  on 
this  fubjedt  is  a  better  proof  of  the  contrary. 
This  difeafe  is  more  common  in  England, 
France  and  Holland,  than  in  Spain,  Italy,  &c. 
and  it  is  faid  to  be  very  uncommon  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Germany.  Glifïbn  and  Majou,  two 
phyficians,  have  defcribed  it  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  we  (hall  give  the  fentiments  of 
thefe  authors  on  the  rickets,  in  treating  of  the 
caufes  by  which  they  may  be  produced.  We 
fhall  begin  with  defcribing  the  mold  ufual  and 
remarkable  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe. 

Ricketty  children  have  a  large  head,  a  ruddy 
and  bloated  countenance  *,  their  eyes  are  com¬ 
monly  dull,  but  ibmetimes  they  are  remark¬ 
ably  lively  j  they  have  a  wit  above  their  years  *, 
and  a  ferious  fenfible  air  ;  the  bread:  is  contracted 
and  narrow,  the  refpiration  interrupted,  the 
ftomach  and  inteflines  filled  with  wind  ;  the 
back  is  hollow,  the  belly  large,  the  feet,  hands, 
and  efpecially  their  articulations,  are  of  too 
large  a  bulk,  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  ;  the  dilation  of  the  carotids  and 
jugular  veins  are  very  confiderable  ;  the  mouth 
is  overflowed  with  laliva,  the  feparation  of  the 
periofleum,  caufed  by  the  fwelling  of  the  bones, 
fometimes  gives  thefe  children  very  violent 
pains  and  convul fions  :  they  walk  with  great 
difficulty  -,  their  teeth  are  black  and  carious, 
and  they  have  a  weakly  and  cacochymious 

*  Sapientiam  præmaturam  periculis  plenam  in  infan- 
tilius  ftatuit.  Horflius,  tom.  I] I.  p.  188. 

look* 
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look.  This  (late  is  at  length  followed  by  a 
How  fever,  diarrhæa,  marafmus,  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
this  difeafe  more  commonly  attacks  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  common  people,  or  thofe  of  the 
people  of  quality.  I  have  feen  it  in  all  (tarions, 
and  have  almoft  always  obferved,  it  proceeded 
from  a  different  caufe.  If  a  bad  quality  in  the 
climate  which  is  common  to  them  all,  finds  in 
the  firft  a  favourable  difpofition,  occafioned  by 
bad  nourifhment,  it  more  frequently  finds  in 
the  laft  a  conftitution  vitiated  by  the  paffions, 
difeafes  and  exceffes  of  their  parents*  more 
proper  for  (lengthening  the  virus  of  this  dif- 
order,  and  which  renders  its  confequences 
more  dangerous. 

The  rickets  does  not  commonly  appear  in 
children  till  the  feventh  or  eighth  month  after 
their  birth,  and  they  are  feldom  feiz’d  with  it 
after  they  have  paffed  the  third  year  without 
being  affected  by  it.  The  time  between  the 
two  terms  we  have  fixed  is  the  only  one  in 
which  this  difeafe  (hews  itfelf.  It  is  then  that 
the  bones  of  children  become  knotted  -,  that 
is,  their  articulations  grow  thick,  and  there  is 
formed  at  the  union  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  with  the  vertebræ,  at  the  knees  and  ancles, 
protuberances  like  the  knots  formed  in  plants, 
and  on  the  branches  of  trees. 

Dentition  ;  the  ill  qualities  of  the  milk,  and 
its  mixture  with  other  aliments  but  little  ana- 
iagous  to  it  ;  the  change  of  food,  at  the  be-* 
ginning  of  their  being  weaned  -,  the  repercuri 
fion  of  the  crufta  laClea,  occafioned  by  topics 
applied  improperly  or  without  precaution  ; 
convulfions,  living  in  a  moift  air,  want  o(  ex* 

X  2  ercife, 
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ercife,  the  worms,  and  the  voracity  which  peo¬ 
ple  take  great  care  to  keep  up,  by  giving  chil¬ 
dren  all  the  food  they  defire,  are  mod  com¬ 
monly  the  diftant  caufes  of  the  rickets.  This 
difeafe  is  alfo  fometimes  hereditary,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  fome  other  diforder  in  their  parents, 
as  the  fcurvy,  epilepfy,  the  venereal  or  fcrofu- 
ious  virus,  &c. 

The  bending  of  the  bones,  and  the  other 
fymptoms  that  attend  the  rickets,  may  alfo 
owe  their  origin  to  the  bad  fituation  of  infants 
in  the  mother’s  womb,  to  the  falls  or  violent 
blows  fhe  may  have  received  in  the  time  of 
her  pregnancy  ;  to  the  efforts  fhe  may  have 
made  -,  to  different  compreffions  of  the  matrix 
caufed  by  fchirrous  tumours,  or  lirait  lacing, 
to  the  carelefsnefs  and  ignorance  of  midwives, 
rockers,  nurfes,  &c. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  brain, 

■  which  does  not  find  in  the  bones  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  of  children  troubled  with  the  rickets, 
a  neceffary  degree  of  refiftance,  fhould  extend 
and  dilate  them.  This  dilatation  increafes  the 
lize  of  the  head  among  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  this  difeafe,  and  the  greater  liberty  of  the 
nervous  fibres  of  the  brain,  which  is  no  more 
than  a  confequence  of  it,  renders  the  animal 
fundtions  more  vigorous  and  adtive.  The  fize 
of  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  all  the  other  vifcera 
of  the  lower  belly,  alfo  increafes  only  becaufe 
the  ribs  and  fpine  of  the  back  have  not  ftrength 
fufficierit  to  oppofe  their  growth.  The  thighs 
and  legs  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  the  irregular  twitching  of  the 
muffles,  &c.  in  fine,  the  fpine  bends  in  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  places,  from  the  foftnefs  of  the  verte¬ 
bras,  &c. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  diagnoflic 
of  this  difeafe  :  it  has  particular  fymptoms 
which  will  not  permit  the  phyfician  to  con¬ 
found  it  with  any  others.  But  when  we  would 
fix  its  immediate  caufe,  and  eftablifh  a  regular 
method  of  cure,  find  ourfelves  flopped  b) 
many  difficulties. 

Gliflon  attributes  the  bending  of  the  back* 
of  ricketty  children,  to  the  unequal  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  nourifhment  they  receive.  If  the 
tibia,  for  inflance,  receives  more  of  the  nourifh- 
ing  juice  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  and 
grows  mod  on  the  fide  where  it  is  moil  nourifh- 
ed,  it  muft  neceflarily  bend  on  the  fide  that  is 
deprived  of  nourifhment,  or  that  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  fame  quantity, 

Majou  pretends,  that  this  bending  of  the 
bones  proceeds  from  a  want  of  nourifhment  in 
the  foft,  mufcular,  and  tendinous  parts.  In 
this  cafe,  fays  he,  the  bones  bend  nearly  like  a 
young  tree,  whole  trunk  and  fuperior  extremity 
is  tied  with  a  cord,  which  not  firetching  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  tree’s  growth,  obliges  it  to  bend 
on  one  fide.  Now,  the  mufcles  abl  on  the 
bones  as  the  cord  adts  on  the  tree,  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  propofed. 

M.  Daverney  believes,  that  the  marrow  and 
nourifhing  juice  of  the  bones  are  not  only  too 
aqueous,  but  that  they  are  loaded  with  an  am¬ 
moniacal  fait,  which  caufes  their  foftnefs,  their 
bending,  their  irregular  extenfion,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  phænomena  of  the  rickets. 

Each  of  thefe  three  opinions,  I  imagine, 
may  ferve  to  difcover  the  true  caule  of  the 

X  3  rickets. 
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rickets.  It  Teems,  in  fa<5t,  to  con  Tift  in  a  dis¬ 
order  in  the  nutrition,  in  the  unequal  growth 
of  the  bones,  and  in  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
fibres,  which  not  being  flayed  by  the  refiflance 
of  the  folid  parts  of  the  bones,  caufe  confider- 
able  twitchings  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  for  want  of  the  tenacity  of  the  nourifh- 
ing  juice,  that  cannot  adhere  to  the  folids  which 
it  ought  to  extend  :  and,  in  fhort,  in  its  acid 
quality,  which  renders  its  veffels  brittle,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  obdrudtions  of  the  vifcera  of 
the  leaver  belly,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
glands  of  the  mefentery,  may  be  the  caufe  of 
the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  nourifhing  juice, 
and  its  alteration  :  at  lead,  it  has  been  obferv- 
ed,  that-  in  all  the  children  who  died  of  the 
rickets  thefe  glands  were  fchirrous,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  glands  of  the  bread  and  lower 
belly.  But,  if  this  doppage  is  the  effebl  and 
not  the  caufe  of  the  rickets,  it  is  not  the  lefs 
neceffary  to  empty  them. 

The  principal  views  we  ought  to  propofe  to 
ourlelves,  in  the  treatment  of  the  rickets,  are, 
id.  To  favour  the  action  of  the  digedive  or¬ 
gans,  and  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  the  acids 
retained  in  the  domach.  2dly,  To  correbl  the 
bad  quality  of  the  lympha.  3dly,  To  remove 
the  obdrudtions  of  the  glands,  and  to  evacuate 
the  fuperabundant  humours  which  dagnate  in 
the  bones,  and  there  acquire  a  pernicious  qua¬ 
lity.  In  fine,  to  open  the  general  excretories, 
in  order  that  all  the  excrementitious  juices  may 
be  the  more  eafily  expelled  by  the  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  abtion  of  the  organs. 

Emetics,  purgatives,  abforbents,  domachics, 
fudorifics,  aperients,  and  flight  diffolvents,  an¬ 
swer 
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fwer  all  thefe  purpofes.  The  mod:  Ample  me¬ 
dicines,  fuch,  for  inflance,  as  the  t  indu  re  of 
rhubarb,  the  decodion  of  bitter  and  nitrous 
plants  and  neutral  faits,  continued  for  feme 
time,  and  affifted  by  a  proper  regimen  of  life, 
are  commonly  more  efficacious  than  the  mod 
complex  medicines.  In  this  difeafe  we  ought 
to  exped  more  from  nature  than  from  art.  We 
lhould  take  particular  care,  that  children  do 
not  encreafe  the  bending  of  their  bones  by  walk¬ 
ing  too  much  without  lupport,  and  by  making 
too  confiderable  efforts.  Thefe  deformities  will 
alfo  increafe  if  no  care  be  taken  to  give  them 
a  little  exercife. 

In  Ihort,  there  appears  to  be  fuch  great  ana¬ 
logy  between  the  rickets  and  the  king’s-evil, 
that  we  may  call  it  the  fcrofula  of  cold  coun¬ 
tries.  In  reality  we  obferve  in  thefe  two  dif- 
eafes,  almoft  the  fame  caufe,  the  fame  fteps, 
the  fame  changes,  and  the  fame  crifis.  This 
parallel  feems  to  deferve  to  be  followed  with 
the  utmoft  attention,  fince,  in  all  probability, 
it  would  furnifh  fome  ufefu)  lights,  and  ferve 
to  fix  one  and  the  fame  method  of  cure  in  thefe 
two  difeafes,  which  have  fuch  a  ftriking  re- 
femblance  between  them.  But  it  would  be  ne 
cefiary  to  confirm  this  refembiance  by  repeated 
obfervations,  made  with  much  care,  in  countries 
where  the  fcrofula  and  rickets  more  generally 
prevail. 

We  fhall  add  here,  in  a  few  words,  Firfl, 
That  children  frequently  become  ricketty  at  the 
cutting  of  their  firft  teeth,  after  a  verminous 
diforder,  epilepfy,  &c.  and  that  rhofe  whole 
bones  continue  knotted  till  ten  or  twelve  years 
pf  age,  almpft  always  want  fome  of  their  teeth. 

X  4  'Secondly, 
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Secondly,  That  the  rickets  which  begin  iu 
early  infancy,  are  always  the  moft  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  That  moft  ricketty  children,  are 
not  cured  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  of  age  ; 
and  that  thofe  who  do  not  then  recover  are 
commonly  valeludinary  and  deformed  for  the 
reft  of  their  lives. 

Fourthly,  M.  DuVerney  afierts,  that  the 
greater  the  bendings  of  the  extremities  of  the 
body  and  other  parts  are,  the  more  difficult 
this  difeafe  is  to  be  cured.  y 

The  fame  author  allures  us,  that  if  the  rick¬ 
ets  are  attended  with  eruptions,  the  cure  will  be 
the  more  fpeedy. 

Fifthly,  Girls,  whofe  bones  have  been  knot¬ 
ted  till  they  were  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
have  commonly  the  cavity  of  the  bafon  very 
ftraight.  Now,  we  know  how  difficult  and 
laborious  a  delivery  is  to  women  who  are  thus 
formed  :  it  would  therefore  be  very  prudent  to 
forbid  thofe  marrying,  who  were  not  cured  of 
the  rickets  before  their  fifth  year. 

Sixthly,  The  bending  of  the  fpine  of  the 
back  is  commonly  the  firft  obferved  in  the 
rickets.  It  is  caufed  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

Seventhly,  The  rickets  is  often  joined  to  an 
hydrocephalus,  and  is  then  incurable. 

In  ffiort,  thofe  whofe  fpine  is  not  too  much 
bent,  who  eat  with  an  appetite,  are  gay,  have 
fparkling  eyes,  and  love  exercife  and  company, 
are  oftener  cured  than  others. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  common  difeafes  of  in¬ 
fancy,  of  which  we  had  propofed  to  give  a  de- 
fcription.  We  might  here  finiffi  this  work  ; 
but  in  order  to  render  it  more  complete,  we 

ffiall 
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fhall  add  a  chapter  on  the  uncommon  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  difeafes  of  the  fame  age. 

C  H  A  P.  Y. 

Of  the  extraordinary  and  uncommon  difeafes 

of  infancy. 

MOST  of  the  authors  who  have  treated 
on  the  difeafes  of  infancy,  have  fpoke 
of  a  kind  of  leanncfs  peculiar  to  that  age*i  of 
umbilical  and  cutaneous  worms,  of  hairs  grow¬ 
ing  between  the  flefh  and  fkin  -f,  of  obftruc- 
ons  formed  in  the  noftrils  j|,  of  the  difeafe  of 
the  folfcices,  or  of  Syria,  of  vermine  breeding 
in  the  head,  of  a  ferous  and  purulent  running 
of  the  ears,  Sec.  Though  thefe  inconvenien¬ 
ces  are  commonly  fymptomatic,  and  feldom 
happen  to  children,  efpecially  when  care  is 
taken  to  wafh  the  fkin  and  keep  them  clean  ; 
we  fhall  neverthelefs  give,  in  a  few  words, 
fuch  a  defeription  of  them  as  is  mofi  conform¬ 
able  to  what  has  been  faid  by  the  belt  phyfici- 
ans,  and  to  the  obfervations  made  by  our¬ 
le  Ives. 

This  chapter  will  alfo  comprehend  the  rare 
and  extraordinary  difeafes  of  infancy  that  are 
confidered  as  merely  organical,  or  are  at  leaft 
mod:  generally  attributed  to  a  diforder  of  the 
folids,  though  the  diforders  of  the  humours 
may  contribute  to  them. 

*  Mercurialis  de  morb,  puerorum. 

^  Claudinus  de  empir.  ration.  Tom  II.  de  morb.  inf. 
j|  Frimerofius  de  morb.  pueror.  p.  zc. 
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Sect.  I. 

Of  Umbilical  Worms. 

Children  are  fometimes  fubjed  to  worms 
that  breed  about  the  navel,  and  throw  them 
into  a  marafmus  ,  the  lips  turn  pale,  the  natu« 
ral  heat  diminiflies,  the  flow  fever  increafes, 
and  the  whole  body  fallsffnto  the  moil  excef* 
live  lean  ne  is. 

There  is  no  proof  of  having  this  worm,  fays 
Etmuller  *,  but  that  of  having  tied  to  the 
child’s  navel  one  of  thofe  fifhes  called  gud¬ 
geons,  when  a  part  of  that  fifh  being  the  next 
day  found  eaten,  another  is  put  on  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  as 
well  to  be  certain  of  the  worms  being  there,  as 
to  attract  it  by  this  bait.  At  length,  half  of  a 
nutfhell  is  taken,  in  which  favin  and  the  pow¬ 
der  of  Venice  cryftal  are  mixed  with  a  little 
honey  ;  this  fhell  is  applied  to  the  navel,  when 
the  worm  coming  as  ufual,  and  attracted  by 
the  honey,  eats  of  this  mixture,  which  kills 
him,  after  which  the  child  is  made  to  fwallow 
fame  ahfterfive  medicine,  to  carry  off  the  worm. 

I  fhould  have  been  much  inclined,  fays  M. 
Andry,  to  treat  what  is  faid  of  this  worm  as 
fabulous,  was  it  not  for  the  teftimony  of  Et¬ 
muller  and  Sennert,  which  has  made  mefufpend 
my  judgment.  The  firft  afferts,  that  Mr. 
Michael  has  cured  many  children  of  this  worm, 
by  obferving  the  method  juft  defcribed  ;  and 
the  fécond  alfo  relates  the  authority  of  Bring- 
gerus,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs,  and  fays,  that 

a  fe- 
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a  female  infant  of  fix  months  old,  having  a  fe¬ 
ver  that  could  not  be  cured,  the  mother  fuf- 
pefted  that  it  was  earned  by  a  worm  in  the 
navel,  and  in  order  to  cure  her  of  it,  fhe  put  a 
live  gudgeon  on  the  infant’s  navel,  bound  it 
on  with  linen,  and  left  it  there  twenty-four 
hours  ;  that  the  worm  eat  the  fifh,  and  having 
left  nothing  but  the  linen,  retired  into  the  vein, 
(this  is  the  term  he  ufes  ;)  that  the  mother  every 
day  renewing  the  repaft,  the  fame  thing  con- 
ftantly  happened  ;  but  that  eight  or  ten  days 
after,  the  linen  applied  to  the  navel  falling  off, 
drew  the  fifh  and  the  worm  that  was  eating  it 
along  with  it  ;  and  that  the  worm,  not  being 
able  to  re-enter  the  umbilical  vein,  was  found 
dead  on  the  infant’s  belly  ;  that  it  was  round 
and  yellowifh,  was  about  half  a  foot  in  length, 
and  had  a  flqn  harder  than  that  of  common 
worms  .* 

Rupert,  the  intimate  friend  of  Sennert,  re¬ 
lates  a  like  fiery  of  an  infant  of  the  fame  age, 
who  fpent  the  night  in  great  agitations,  cried 
incefiantly,  and  voided  a  green  and  often  an 
afh-coloured  matter,  that  mighthave  been  taken 
for  minced  meat.  He  fays,  that  there  were 
given  to  this  infant  many  nfelefs  remedies,  af¬ 
ter  which  a  gudgeon  was  applied  to  the  navel  : 
that  in  two  hours  time  the  fifh  was  gnawed, 
and  a  hole  made  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea  ;  that 
another  was  put  to  it,  which  the  next  day  was 
eaten  quite  through  to  the  linen  ;  that  as  they 
obferved  this,  they  applied  to  the  navel  half  a 
nutfhell  filled  with  a  pafte  made  of  Venice  cry- 

*  Traité  de  la  generation  des  vers  dans  le  corps  d’hom¬ 
me,  p.  73. 
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ftal  pounded  fmall,  mixed  with  honey  and  la* 
vin  ;  that  in  the  morning  they  found  part  of 
this  pafte  eaten  ;  and  that  having  renewed  it 
’  for  three  days  fucceftiveiy,  the  fame  thing  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  two  flrft  days  ;  but  that  on  the 
third  they  took  away  the  mixture  quite  entire  -, 
that  this  having  made  them  judge  that  the 
worm  was  dead,  they  made  the  infant  fwallow 
hart’s-horn  in  the  water  of  Tonacet,  and  having 
at  length  examined  its  clouts,  they  found  the 
ivorm  with  the  head  feparated  from  the  body  ; 
that  this  worm  was  a  palm  in  length,  that  the 
head  was  as  large  and  thick  as  a  fmall  lentil, 
and  of  the  figure  of  that  of  a  fly  ;  that  they 
could  perceive  its  eyes,  near  which  was  a  well- 
formed  trunk,  and  that  on  the  worm’s  being 
voided  ail  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  va- 
nifhed. 

M.  Andry  believes,  that  thefe  umbilical 
worms  are  ingendered  in  the  inteftines,  and 
that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  navel  till  they 
have  eat  through  the  inteftines  and  fkin.  He 
fupports  his  opinion  by  the  different  obfervati- 
ons  of  Etmuller,  Foreftus,  and  many  other  au¬ 
thors,  who  have  feep  patients  from  whom  the 
worms  of  the  inteftines  were  thus  drawn  out 
by  the  navel.  This  opinion  appears  probable. 
Thefe  worms  may,  however,  be  ingendered 
about  the  navel,  efpecially  if  the  extremity  of 
the  navel-ftring  becomes  corrupted,  either  by 
the  bad  difpofition  of  the  infant’s  humours,  or 
by  fome  accident  happening  to  it,  from  the 
pegligence  of  the  piidwife,  &:c. 
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Of  finall  cutaneous  Worms. 

Many  phyficians  have  denied  the  exiftence 
of  this  kind  of  worm,  which  particularly  at¬ 
tacks  infants  from  fix  months  to  two  years 
old.  Etmuller  and  Dolæus,  however,  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  even  give  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  it.  This  worm,  fays  thefe  authors,  is 
of  an  hideous  figure,  it  is  nearly  of  an  alh-co~ 
lour,  its  head  is  armed  with  two  double  horns, 
which  are  pretty  long  ;  its  eyes  are  large  and 
fpherical,  and  on  the  extremity  of  its  tail  there 
is  a  tuft  of  hair. 

Thefe  worms  are  chieny  lodged  between  the 
flefh  and  fkin,  in  the  mufcles  of  the  arms, 
thighs,  &c.  and  when  viewed  without  a  micro!'- 
cope,  refemble  thofe  bred  in  cheefe.  It  is  only 
obfervable  that  they  are  final  1er,  and  have  black 
fpots  on  the  head. 

But  though  they  are  fcarcely  to  be  perceived 
by  the  naked  eye,  they  are  extremely  trouble - 
fome.  An  infant  is  known  to  be  afflkTed  by 
them,  from  his  feeling  a  violent  itching  in  the 
fkin  ;  from  his  wakefulnefs  and  continual  cry¬ 
ing,  and  from  a  kind  of  canine  appetite,  which 
laits  till  the  end  of  this  difeafe  :  in  fhort,  the 
fkin  becomes  covered  with  ulcers,  a  flow  fever 
fefdom  fails  to  appear,  and  to  produce  fome 
mortal  obftru£tions  in  the  vifcera. 

This  difeafe  is  deicribed  by  moil  authors  un¬ 
der  different  names.  Some  of  them,  as  Aven- 
zoar  and  Alpharabius,  have  called  it  bovinapaf- 
fio .  Claudinus  fays,  that  he  has  found  it  de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  works  of  many  phyficians  under 

the 
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the  names  of  vermes  confumentes  and  vermes 
aridi .  Kufnenus  and  Etmulier  have  called  this 
kind  of  worm  dracunculus  ;  but  they  very  inju- 
dicioufly  confound  it  with  fome  others  that 
bear  that  name,  which,  according  to  the  una¬ 
nimous  teftimony  of  the  Greek,  and  all  the 
Arabian  authors,  are  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  Ethiopia. 

This  difeafe  mu  ft  be  attributed  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  diforder  of  the  fkin,  which  will  not  permit 
the  paffage  of  the  matter  that  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  infenftble  perfpiration,  or  to  a  bad 
quality  in  that  humour  which  obliges  it  to  ft  ag¬ 
nate  in  the  cells  of  that  organ.  The  putrid 
fermentation  of  that  dew,  excited  by  theffeat 
of  the  body,  by  the  aétion  of  the  air,  and  by 
its  too  long  abode  in  the  fkin,  doubtlefs  unfolds 
the  cutaneous  worms  of  which  we  are  treating* 

The  ufe  of  too  vifcous  aliments,  and  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  to  a  certain  degree  are  cor^ 
rupted,  as  four  milk;  a  want  of  neatnefs,  breath¬ 
ing  an  unhealthy  air,  and,  in  a  word,  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  difturbing  the  order  of 
perfpiration,  are  fo  many  diftant  caufes  of  the 
production  of  cutaneous  worms. 

Among  the  topics  recommended  for  this  in* 
difpofition,  I  believe  the  mercurial  ointment  to 
be  the  moft  efficacious. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  negled  the  ufe 
of  internal  medicines,  as  for  inftance,  purga¬ 
tives,  bitters,  theriaca,  *  antifcorbutics,  and 

mer- 

*  Galen  forbids  the  ufe  of  theriaca  to  children,  becaufe 
he  has  feen  it,  he  fays,  attended  with  very  bad  effe&s. 
Many  authors,  however,  recommend  it,  by  aifuring  us, 
that  its  ufe  is  attended  with  quite  contrary  effects.  It  were 
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mercurials.  The  fkin  of  children  fhould  alfo 
be  often  cleaned  with  a  little  warm  water  or 
wine,  a  proceeding  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
commended  and  the  cloaths  in  which  the 
child  is  wrapped  fhould  be  often  changed. 

Borellus  aliens,  that  he  had  a  brother  feiz- 
ed  with  this  difeafe,  who  call  forth  continual 
cries  till  the  worms  were  got  out.  He  fays, 
that  they  were  brought  away  by  a  little  honey 
rubbed  over  the  infant’s  body  ;  and  adds,  that 
thefe  worms  began  to  fhew  their  heads,  which 
were  quite  black,  and  that  at  length  they  were 
all  extracted  by  rubbing  his  back  with  a  piece 
of  coarfe  linen. 

Mothers  and  nurfes  almoft  always  attribute 
this  difeafe  to  fome  fpell  call  over  the  infant, 
and  this  imaginary  caufe  makes  them  employ  a 
multitude  of  remedies  as  ufelefs  as  they  are  fu- 
perftitious. 

Sect.  IIL 

Of  the  hair  growing  between  the  fkin  and 

fielh. 

Many  authors  have  confounded  this  diforder 
with  that  of  the  cutaneous  worms.  However, 

to  be  wifhed,  that  both  had  defcribed,  with  greater  exad- 
nefs,  the  particular  cafes  in  which  this  medicine  has  pro¬ 
duced  any  badeffeds,  and  thofe  in  which  it  has  proved faiu- 
tary.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  found  any  ill  effeds  from 
theriaca  in  the  different  difeafes  of  children,  though  I  have 
very  frequently  prefcribed  it.  I  cannot  fay  this  of  diaco- 
dium,  or  opium  alone.  I  have  already  condemned  narco¬ 
tics,  and  the  too  great  ufe  made  of  them  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Montpelier  ;  but  theriaca  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  compofition  that  is  both  cordial  and  abforbent,  the  ef- 
fed  of  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  opium  contain¬ 
ed  in  it. 

though 
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though  it  Teems  to  be  the  fame,  and  is  almoff 
always  accompanied  with  that  we  have  juft  de- 
feribed,  Tome  difference  has  been  obferved  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  fkin  is  fometimes  covered 
with  fmall  worms  without  there  being  any  hairs; 
and,  at  other  times*  rough  fharp  hairs  are  Teen 
to  come  out  of  it,  without  any  kind  of  worm 
being  to  be  found  there. 

Nurfes  are  fubje<ft  to  a  difeafe  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  has  been  deferibed  under  the 
names  of  cridones ,  villi  carimi,  five pili  vermium. 
But  this  indifpofition  is  attended  with  other 
circumftances  that  are  well  enough  known  to 
phyficians,  and  which  would  be  ufelefs  to  men¬ 
tion  here. 

Children  feized  with  this  diforder  cry  incef- 
fantly  ;  it  is  faid  that  their  backs  feel  as  if  prick¬ 
ed  with  the  points  of  many  needles  ;  they  can¬ 
not  for  a  (ingle  moment  keep  in  the  fame  place  ; 
they  are  in  continual  agitation,  and  fometimes 
fall  into  a  marafmus,  or  into  epileptic  fits, 
which  carry  them  to  their  graves. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  prefents  two  princi¬ 
pal  views  : 

Firft,  We  fhould  have  the  patience  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  paffage  of  thefe  hairs  by  (light  fri£H- 
ons  often  repeated,  by  the  ufe  of  warm  baths, 
lenitives,  and  all  the  other  affiftances  that  may 
relax  the  fkin,  and  diminifh  the  pain  caufed  by 
the  irritation  of  a  foreign  body  that  would 
pierce  through  it. 

Secondly,  We  fhould  preferibe  the  ufe  of 
the  diaphoretics  and  fudorifics  moft  proper  for 
dividing  the  humours,  and  hindering  their  too 
long  ftay  in  the  miliary  glands. 


Sect, 
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Sect.  IV. 

Of  the  disorders  of  the  tongue,  in  relation  to 

fpeech. 

The  diforders  of  the  tongue  are  either  na¬ 
tural  or  accidental.  They  depend  on  a  relax¬ 
ation  or  contraction  of  the  mufeles  ;  on  the 
dry  nefs,  or  too  great  humidity  of  its  own  fub- 
ftance  ;  on  a  natural  deafnefs  ;  on  a  vicious 
conformation  of  the  palate,  teeth,  noftrils,  and 
bridle  of  the  tongue,  or  the  latter  being  ill  cut , 
on  fome  polypus,  a  hurt  or  wound  in  any  of 
thefe  different  parts  ;  on  fits  of  the  epilepfy,  or 
palfy  ;  on  fudden  terrors  ;  on  a  bad  habit  con¬ 
tracted  in  infancy,  &c. 

Molt  of  thefe  defers  yield  to  the  methods 
that  are  proper  and  peculiar  to  each,  efpecially 
when  they  are  early  made  ufe  of,  and  repeated 
'  with  care  :  they  are  alfo  fometimes  removed  by 
nature,without  any  alfiltance  from  art.  We  fhall 
here  content  ourfelves  with  treating  on  thofe  that 
are  confidered  as  the  molt  common  and  moll  in¬ 
commodious,  and  which  it  ispolfible  to  remedy. 

Of  the  Extinction  of  the  Voice. 

The  extindtion  of  the  voice  is  a  difeafe  t° 
which  people  of  all  ages  are  fubjedt  ;  but  it  is 
obferved  to  be  molt  frequent  amonglt  young 
perfons.  A  vifcous  matter  (ticking  on  the 
edges  of  the  glotta  ;  an  irritation  of  the  throat, 
the  uvula,  the  amygdalae,  and  the  other 
parts  that  contribute  to  the  pcrfedtion  of  the 
voice,  fometimes  occafion  this  inconvenience, 

y  which 
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which  frequently  degenerates  into  an  habitual 
diforder. 

We  ought  not  to  confound  this  inconvenience 
either  with  the  being  dumb,  or  with  that  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  voice  which  fometimes  pre¬ 
cedes  or  which  accompanies  the  quincy.  Mutes 
cannot  articulate  a  fingle  word,  but  they  form 
founds,  and  fend  forth  very  piercing  cries.  In 
the  quincy,  befides  the  extinction  of  the  voice, 
which  does  not  always  happen,  the  patient 
has  commonly  a  fever,  and  always  labours  un¬ 
der  a  difficulty  of  fwal lowing.  In  fhort,  in 
the  extinction  of  the  voice  people  only  fpeak 
in  alow  voice,  and  pronounce  their  words  in  a 
manner  proper  to  make  themfelves  underftood, 
at  leaft  by  perfons  who  have  their  ears  fo  well 
difpofed  as  to  hear  them. 

People  reckon  among  the  moft  ordinary 
diflant  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  the  life  of  too 
vifcous  or  too  fait  aliments  *,  drinking  cold  li¬ 
quors  after  violent  exercife  ;  the  refpiration  of 
air  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  filled  with  dull,  or 
mixed  with  the  fmoke  of  lamps,  candles,  or 
other  flrong  fmells  ;  finging;  or  declamations 
expreffed  with  great  {trainings  of  the  voice,  in 
a  place  too  much  expofed  to  the  air  ;  too  fre¬ 
quent  irritations  of  the  genital  parts,  efpecially 
before  children  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty  ;  too  lively  paffions,  as  anger,  terror, 

M.  Andry  relates  on  this  fubjed  an  obser¬ 
vation  drawn  from  Paul  Spindler,  that  proves 
the  danger  of  flrong  impreffions  on  the  foul  *. 
A  lady  of  quality,  fays  that  author,  being  in 


*  Orthoped.  pag.  300. 
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a  fortrefs,  where  fhe  was  furprized  in  the  night 
by  the  enemy,  was  feized  with  fuch  terror,  that 
fhe  loft  her  voice,  without  ever  being  able  to 
recover  it. 

We  find,  in  M.  Andry’s  orthopedia,  many 
other  examples  of  this  nature,  and  many  pro¬ 
per  recipes  for  the  extinction  of  the  voice 
which  proceeds  from  fome  irritation  of  the 
throat,  &c.  but  people  ought  to  take  care  not 
to  ufe  them  indifferently  ♦,  for  thofe  proper  for 
the  extinction  of  the  voice  that  proceeds  from 
irritation  can  never  be  fuitable  (though  the 
author  has  not  taken  care  to  make  the  obfer- 
vation)  to  thofe  caufed  by  a  too  vifcous  hu¬ 
mour  found  flicking  on  the  organ  of  the  voice 
or  near  it.  I  fhall  not  advife,  for  inftance,  in 
this  laft  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  the  ufe  of  paf- 
tils  made  of  gum  dragon,  comfrey,  &c.  or  of 
gargles  made  of  the  honey  of  Narbonne,  the 
fyrup  of  mulberries,  or  eryfimum.  I  fhould 
prefer  oxycrat, /the  infufions  of  tea,  baum, 
earyophyllata,  fage,  or  other  aromatic  plants. 

Of  Interrupted  Speech,  or  Shortness  of 

Breath. 

Many  children  contrad  this  defeCt  through 
the  negligence  of  the  perfons  entrufted  with 
their  education.  The  bad  conformation  of  the 
bread  of  certain  children  is  fometimes  the 
caufe  of  their  fhortnefs  of  breath,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  they  find  in  pronouncing  the  latter  end 
of  the  fentences  they  would  willingly  exprefs  : 
but  this  bad  conformation  of  the  bread  fre¬ 
quently  proceeds  from  the  nurfes  not  taking 
the  precautions  we  have  pointed  cut  in  the 

y  2  chapter 
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chapter  of  fwathing.  Many  nurfes  fpread 
over  infants  in  their  cradles  a  heavy  quilt, 
which  covers  them  from  head  to  feet,  and  in¬ 
tercepts  all  communication  with  the  external 
air.  Can  we  be  furprized  that  this  manner  of 
covering  them  by  little  and  little  renders  refpi- 
ration  irregular,  makes  children  pant,  and  at 
laft  brings  on  a  fhortnefs  of  breath,  with  which 
they  are  tormented  for  the  reft  of  their  lives  ? 

M.  Andry  mentions  another  caufe  of  this 
defedf.  44  Mothers,  fays  he,  think  they  do  won- 
44  ders  in  obliging  children  to  repeat  a  multi- 
44  tude  of  fables  and  little  hiftories.  If  the 
44  child  hefitates  the  ieaft  in  the  world  in  ut- 
44  tering  them,  they  immediately  reprimand 
<c  him,  and  without  giving  him  time  to  breathe, 
44  fuggeft  the  word  they  believe  he  has  forgot. 
44  The  child  then  hurries  on  ;  and  this  precipi- 
46  ration,  by  being  daily  repeated,  brings  on 
**  a  fhortnefs  of  breath. 

46  Tell  us,  fay  they,  to  the  child,  the  fable 
* 4  of  the  crow  and  the  fox. 

46  The  child  repeats  it,  and  when  he  has 
4C  done,  they  afk  him  for  that  of  the  ant  and 
44  grafshopper  ;  he  has  no  fooner  ended  it,  than 
4 4  they  require  that  of  the  frogs,  then  that  of 
44  the  wolf  and  lamb.  They  allow  him  no 
44  refpite  till  he  has  thus  lucceftively  repeated 
46  a  great  number  ;  and  every  day  they  make 
-  44  him  proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  till  his 
44  lungs  can  hold  out  no  longer.  Have  they 
44  company  ?  the  child  muft  be  called,  and 
44  this  company,  at  his  expence,  regaled  with 
44  five  or  fix  fables  ;  and  thefe  they  make  him 
44  pronounce  with  a  gefture  and  tone  capable 
44  of  deftroying  all  the  natural  qualifications 

46  he 
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i€  he  might  ftill  have,  was  he  to  repeat  the  in 
in  a  proper  manner. 

tC  People  ought  never  to  force  children  to 
ec  learn  any  thing,  or  to  repeat  it  by  heart* 
<c  Tell  them  yourfelf  whatever  you  think  pro- 
“  per  for  them  to  know  -,  but  do  it  in  a  neg- 
“  ligent  manner,  and  without  obliging  them 
“  to  hear  you  ;  or  rather  repeat  fuch  things  in 
cc  their  prefence,  to  fome  perfon  acquainted 
“  with  your  defign.  They  will  then  hear  you 
“  with  greater  attention,  than  if  you  addreffed 
<c  yourfelf  immediately  to  them  ;  and  their 
cc  memories,  without  their  den  going  it,  will 
<4  retain  what  you  lay  ;  fo  that  they  themfelves 
cc  will  repeat  it  to  you,  in  an  eafy  and  natural 
€C  manner,  that  will  not  do  the  lead  violence 
“  to  the  organs  of  refpiration. 

Another  imprudence  in  the  perfons  en~ 
u  trufled  with  the  education  of  children,  is  their 
making  them  learn  by  heart  a  great  number 
cc  of  prayers,  which  in  like  manner,  they  make 
66  them  repeat  without  remiffion  one  after  ano- 
“  ther.”  The  fame  author  gives  the  following 
example  of  this  fault  in  his  Orthopedia. 

*c  A  little  mifs  who  appeared  to  be  of  rank, 
<c  and  had  her  governefs  by  her  fide,  was  fome 
“  weeks  ago  at  mafs  in  a  church  which  1  acci- 
<c  dently  entered,  and  where  I  flood  near  her. 
“  The  child  with  eyes  caft  clown,  which  from 
*c  time  to  time  fhe  lifted  up  to  fee  if  her  go- 
“  vernefs  minded  her,  continued  inceflantly 
<c  repeating  by  heart,  in  a  low,  but  diftindt 
“  voice,  prayer  after  prayer.  One  was  no 
“  fooner  ended  than  fhe  began  another,  then 
cc  another,  and  thus  fhe  proceeded  without 
“  flopping  for  a  fingle  moment.  The  go¬ 
lf  3  '  “  vernefs 
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44  vernefs  who  behaved  in  a  very  different  man- 
44  ner,  and  kept  her  lips  clofe  fhut,  looked  at 
44  her  pupil,  who  was  almofl  fpent,  with  an 
44  air  of  approbation.  She,  encouraged  by 
44  this  filent  applaufe,  redoubled  her  endea- 
44  vours,  and  flill  fafter  and  fafter  continued 
44  her  prayers.  A  lady  of  quality,  who,  by  the 
44  fame  accident  as  myfelf,  was  prefent  at  this 
44  fight,  which  gave  her  great  pain,  flightly 
44  tapped  the  child’s  lips  feveral  times  with  her 
4:4  fan,  to  let  her  know  that  fhe  muft  keep  them 
44  clofed  ;  but  the  child  flill  continuing,  I  could 
144  not  forbear  telling  the  governefs,  that  fuch 
44  a  devotion  as  that  could  have  no  other  ef- 
*4  fe£t  but  to  render  the  child  confumptive, 
44  and  give  her  a  fhort  breath,  and  that  thefe 
44  were  the  lead  mifchiefs  that  could  be  ex- 
44  pedled  from  it  :  but.  neither  the  flight  blows 
44  given  by  the  lady  with  her  fan,  nor  my  re- 
monflrances,  were  of  anyeffedt.  The  child 
44  otherwife  very  pretty,  and  amiable  in  her 
46  perlon,  had  a  very  pale  and  bloated  face, 
44  which  obliged  me  to  add,  and  to  tell  the 
44  governefs,  that  a  pale  and  bloated  complexion 
44  might  well  be  the  effedl  of  that  fingular  de- 
44  votion  I  had  juft  beheld  i  but  this  fpeech  had 
44  no  better  effedl  than  the  former  -,  and  the 
44  mafs  being  ended  I  left  the  pupil  and  her  go- 
44  vernefs,  from  whom  neither  the  lady  nor  I 
44  could  obtain  a  fingle  word.” 

The  precipitation  with  which  many  people 
make  their  children  walk  when  they  lead  them 
by  the  hand,  is  the  caufe  not  only  of  the  luxa¬ 
tions  of  the  bone  of  the  thigh,  the  fprains, 
and  anchyiofes  mentioned  in  the  fedtion  on  the 
difeafes  of  theinferior  extremities,  but  alfo  of  the 

fhortnefs 
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Ihortnefs  of  breath,  and  interrupted  fpeech  of 
mo  ft  of  thefe  children.  Can  we  fufficiently  blame 
the  imprudence,  or  rather  cruelty  of  perfons, 
who,  for  want  of  obferving  the  precautions  which 
the  delicacy  of  the  organs  of  children  require, 
expofe  them  for  the  reft  of  their  lives,  to  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  frequently  dangerous  diforders  ? 

The  interrupted  fpeech  of  children  frequent¬ 
ly  proceeds  from  a  bad  habit  they  are  fuffered 
to  contrat  from  the  beginning  of  their  learn¬ 
ing  to  fpeak.  It  is  obferved,  that  an  infant 
takes  breath  before  he  has  completed  the  fen- 
tence  he  would  make  ufe  of  ;  and  people  very 
injudicioufly  imagining  that  age  will  correct  this 
fault,  give  themfelves  no  pain  about  corre&ing 
it  early.  Thus  the  tongue  and  the  lungs  be¬ 
come  accuftomed  to  this  manner  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  and  taking  breath,  and  habit  at  length  ren¬ 
ders  this  defedf  incurable.  Why  are  not  chil¬ 
dren  taught,  from  the  moil  early  age,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  all  words  diftindlly,  and  in  a  proper 
manner  ?  Their  mufic- mailers  would  not  then 
have  fo  much  trouble  afterwards  in  accuftom- 
ing  them  to  a  graceful  pronunciation  in  fing- 
ing,  which  is  fo  effentially  necelfary,  and  which 
is  neverthelefs  fo  uncommon  amongft  perfons 
who  pretend  to  fing. 

Interruption  of  fpeech  is  alfo  fometimes  he¬ 
reditary.  I  have  feen  an  entire  family,  with 
whom  I  paflfed  a  part  of  my  infancy,  and 
who  were  my  near  relations,  fubjedl  to  this 
defeft.  This  doubtlefs  proceeded  from  a  vici¬ 
ous  conformation  of  the  tongue,  tranfmitted 
by  the  father  and  the  mother  to  their  children  ; 
but  perhaps  this  defeat  would  never  have  been 
communicated  to  the  children,  had  they  not  heard 
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their  parents  fpeak  in  this  manner,  and  had 
not  they  thought  that  they  fhould  pronounce 
well  by  imitating  their  broken  fentences  -,  for 
every  body  knows  that  children  are  mere  apes 
that  almoft  always  copy  the  gellures,  behavi¬ 
our,  and  pronunciation  of  thofe  about  them. 

Of  the  Deprivation  of  Speech. 

An  incapacity  for  fpeaking  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  difeafe,  or  organical  vice  of  the 
tongue,  which  moft  commonly  appears  in  in¬ 
fancy,  and  which  has  confequently  an  evident 
connection  with  our  fubjeét.  We  find  in  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  many  remarkable  hiftories  of 
this  defed  ;  but  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with 
relating  only  two  -,  the  firft  taken  from  Mercu- 
rialis,  and  the  other  from  M.  Andry. 

Maximilian,  fon  to  the  emperor  Frederic 
III.  continued  without  the  power  of  fpeaking 
till  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  term,  which  is  the  time  when  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  infancy  begins  to  difperfe,  his  tongue 
loofened  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fpoke  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty,  and  at  length  became  re¬ 
markable  for  his  eloquence  *. 

M.  de  Trefarius,  the  fon  oEM.  de  Cafa- 
Major,  lord  of  Geftas,  was  dumb  till  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he  recovered 
his  fpeech.  His  parents,  who  knew  from  his 
infancy  that  he  had  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  took 

*  Maximilianupl  Frederic!  ITT.  imperatoris  hiium,  ufi 
que  ad  nonum  setatis  fuæ  annum  prorfus  elinguem  &  mu- 
turn  fuifle,  beneficio  naturae,  teftatur  fermonem  acquifivif- 
fe.  Mercurialis  de  morb.  pueror.  lib.  II,  cap.  ii  p.319. 
Unhoped,  p.  281. 
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care  to  have  him  taught  to  read  and  write, 
in  order  to  recomp  nfe  him,  as  much  as 
poffible,  for  the  privation  of  fpeech.  Their 
endeavours  were  fuccefsful  ;  the  child,  without 
much  difficulty,  was  taught  the  ufe  of  letters  ; 
he  learnt  even  to  form  them,  and  a  little  after 
was  taught  arithmetic  ;  and  it  was  he  who  kept 
all  the  accounts  of  the  houfe.  In  this  flate  he 
remained,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  till  he 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  exa¬ 
mined  by  many  phyficians  and  forgeons,  who 
made  ufe  of  the  fciffars  in  cutting  the  firings 
which  were  thought  to  confine  his  tongue  ;  but 
without  any  effeét.  He  was  paffionately  fond 
of  hunting  ;  his  dogs,  accuftomed  to  his  figns 
and  imperfebl  founds,  followed  and  obeyed 
him  :  But  after  he  had  recovered  the  ufe  of 
fpeech,  calling  one  he  'was  particularly  fond  of 
from  amongfl  the  others,  that  dog,  fo  far  from 
coming  as  ufual  to  carefs  his  mailer,  ran  from 
him,  hid  himfelf,  and  continued  this  behaviour 
for  three  or  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
returned  to  his  matter.  On  the  16th  of  .April, 
1716,  our  hunter  made  a  propofal,  by  figns,  to 
a  perfon  who  was  with  him  to  hunt  a  hare. 
The  time  for  the  chace  approached,  and  they 
both  fet  out  together.  When  they  were  upon  the 
fpot  they  had  chofen,  M.  de  Trefarius  placed 
the  perfon  he  brought  with  him  in  one  poft, 
and  advancing  a  little  farther,  chofe  another 
for  himfelf  ;  a  fhort  time  after  he  had  taken 
his  ftation,  he  made  a  violent  effort  to  pro¬ 
nounce  fome  words,  when  he  fuddenly  perceiv¬ 
ed  his  tongue  loofen,  and  he  pronounced  fome 
articulate  intelligible  founds,  on  which  taking 
his  fufee,  he  ran  to  the  perfon  juft  mentioned, 
and  fpoke  to  him.  This  perfon  affrighted  at 

hearing 
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hearing  him  fpeak,  thought  at  firft  that  he  was 
a  fpirit,  and  trembling,  returned  with  him  to 
the  houfe  of  M.  de  Cafa-Major,  where  was  the 
whole  family,  who  were  filled  with  equal  joy 
and  aftonifhment  at  fo  furprizing  a  change. 
From  this  time  M.  de  Thefarius  has  had  the 
power  of  fpeech.  He  did  not  indeed  at  firft 
talk  with  fuch  facility  as  he  does  at  prefent, 
fome  words  embarraffed  him*  and  efpecially 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  I,  but  he  infen  - 
fibly  acquired  by  ufe  an  eafy  manner  of  ex- 
preffing  himfelf,  and  at  prefent  few  words  flop 
him. 

We  fee  by  thefe  two  examples,  that  the 
want  of  fpeech  is  fometimes  removed  by  the 
mere  progrefs  of  age,  or  the  efforts  of  nature. 
We  fnould  not,  however,  negledt  the  afiiftance 
of  art,  efpecially  when  this  defect  depends  on  a 
too  great  humidity,  or  a  palfy  in  the  tongue 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  wound  in  that  organ, 
or  in  any  other  part  f  ;  from  an  obftrudlion  in 
the  veins  of  the  tongue  t,  or  its  bridle  being  ill 
cut,  &c. 

We  ought  not  toconfider  as  incurable,  even 
a  dumbnefs  occafioned  by  deafnefs. 

Ammanus,  in  his  treatife  de  furdo  loqiiente , 
or  the  deaf  fpeaking,  points  out  the  means  of 

making 

■*  See  Zuing.  theatr.  prax.  med. 

■f  Forefli  obierv.  lib.  x.  obferv.  LXXXVITI. 

t  Infpe&â  linguâ  (muti  cujufdam  tunc  temporis  febre  la- 
no  ran  tis)  quæ  paulô  tumidior  erat,  fed  non  admodum,  ju- 
beo  ut  llatim  chirurgum  vocarent,  qui  venas  fub  lingua 
tunderet — ego  ifthinc  difcedens,  chirurgum  vocant.  Sed 

re  infecîâ,  denuo  abiit  ;  cum  autein  rursùs  vehifîèm - 

Numquid  vena  fub  lingua  fe&a  effet  ?  Refponderun^  chir- 
urgum  apud  ægrotum  fuiffe,  fed  re  înfe&â  domum  reme- 

affe  } 
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making  thefe  perfons  fpeak.  That  ingenious 
Englilhman  Wallifius  was  the  inventor  of  this 
art,  and  the  abovementioned  Ammanus,  a 
native  of  Flanders,  and  a  celebrated  phyfician 
of  Amfterdam,  has  put  it  in  pradlice,  after  his 
having  confiderably  improved  it. 

A  witnefs  worthy  of  credit,  if  any  man  ever 
was,  (  I  mean  the  celebrated  Mr.  Window, 
doctor  of  phyfic  at  Paris)  has  feen  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Harlem,  who  was 
deaf  from  her  birth,  and  being  inflruéted  by 
M.  Ammanus,  anfwered  mod:  of  the  quefti- 
ons  that  were  put  to  her,  provided  that  die 
faw  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  thofe  who  fpoke.* 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  feen  (and  I  believe 
the  cafe  is  not  much  more  uncommon)  a  mute 
at  Montpelier,  named  Eftive,  who  underdood 
arithmetic  very  well,  played  at  cards  with  great 
judgment,  underftood  almoft  every  thing  faid 
in  converfation,  and  returned  an  anfwer  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  all  the  queftions  that  were  afked  him. 

Sect.  V, 

On  Hammering,  or  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
eafily  and  diftin&ly  certain  words  and  lyl - 
lables. 

We  fhall  not  here  treat  of  that  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue  which  obliges  many  perfons 

allé;  revoco  chirargum,  eumque  interroge»  quid  caufæfue- 
rit,  quod  venas  non  fecuerit  ?  Refpondit  fe  nullas  venas 
fub  linguâ  reperiifTe.  Ego  ad  chirurgum  converfus — - 
Scalpelio,  inquam,  linguam  leviter  pertnnde,  et  fi  venæ 
minus  appareant;  quod  cùm  feciffet,  vix  lex  feptemve  gut- 
tis  fanguinis  e  vulnere  emanantibus,  (diclu  mirum  &  mira- 
culi  initar)  nobis  omnibus  præfentibus  loqui  æger  ccepit. 
TorefU  obfernj  lib.  XIV.  cbferv.  XXXIII. 

*  L’Orthopedie  de  M.  Andry,  p,  295,  297. 
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to  lifp  or  to  Hammer,  and  pronounce  particu¬ 
lar  words  and  fyllables  with  difficulty.  Ex¬ 
perience  but  too  plainly  proves,  that  thefe  de¬ 
lects,  occafioned  by  the  natural  defied  of  the  or¬ 
gans,  are  generally  incurable.  We  fhall  here 
only  treat  on  the  Hammering  that  may  be  con¬ 
quered,  either  by  the  progrefs  of  age,  or  the 
affiHance  of  art  ;  fuch,  for  inHance,  as  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  bridle  of  the  tongue 
being  too  ffiort  or  too  thick  ;  from  abundance 
of  ferofity  in  the  organs  of  fpeech  ;  from  too 
great  precipitation  in  fpeaking  -,  from  tumours 
arifing  under  the  tongue,  or  on  its  Tides,  occ. 

As  foon  as  it  is  perceived  that  a  child  Ham¬ 
mers,  prudence  requires  that  his  tongue  ffiould 
be  examined  by  a  fkilful  perfon.  We  know 
that  this  defied  commonly  proceeds  from  the 
bridle’s  being  too  fhort  or  too  thick,  when  the 
child  cannot  at  the  fame  time  advance  it  out  of 
his  mouth.  The  flirgeon  ought  not  then  to 
hefitate  about  cutting  this  bridle,  the  doing  of 
of  which  is  attended  with  no  hazard,  provided 
he  does  not  cut  the  falival  tubes,  the  ranulæ, 
or  the  nerves  under  the  tongue.  If  more  than 
four  or  five  drops  of  blood  are  feen  to  flow, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  point  of  the  fcif- 
fars  made  ufe  of  in  this  operation  has  touched 
one  or  both  of  the  veins  under  the  tongue. 
However,  though  one  of  thefe  veins  fhould  be 
opened,  it  is  eafy  to  Hop  the  blood,  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  it  a  fmall  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  vine¬ 
gar,  or  in  Hyptic  water,  or  even  by  holding 
the  finger  for  Tome  time  to  the  orifice.  But  if 
this  flight  haemorrhage  cannot  be  Hopped  by 
the  means  we  have  mentioned,  or  by  any  others 
yfed  in  their  Head,  as  aHringent  powders,  a 

little 
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little  lint  put  upon  a  piece  of  linen,  &c.  the 
infant’s  life  would  be  in  the  greatefl  danger. 
We  fhall  repeat  on  this  fubjedl  an  obfervation 
which  Dionis  has  inferred  in  his  work,  and 
which  has  been  cited  by  the  author  of  the  Or- 
thopedia. 

A  famous  furgeon  of  Paris  cut  the  bridle  of 
the  tongue  of  an  infant,  who  had  been  waited 
for  with  impatience,  and  received  with  joy  as 
the  heir  to  a  great  eflate  ;  but  this  confoiation 
was  indulged  but  a  fhort  time  to  the  fond  pa¬ 
rents  ;  tor  he  was  foon  deprived  of  life  :  the  fur¬ 
geon  not  imagining  that  he  had  opened  one  of  the 
ranulæ  in  cutting  the  bridle,  went  away  as  foon 
as  he  faw  that  he  fucked  with  eafe,  and  the 
nurfe  having  put  the  child  in  the  cradle,  after 
fhe  had  given  him  fuck,  he  continued  to  move 
his  lips  as  if  he  was  ilill  fucking  ;  to  which 
but  little  attention  was  paid,  as  there  are  many 
children  who  are  accuftomed  to  this  motion 
when  fleeping.  ït  was  neverthelefs  the  blood 
which  proceeded  from  this  vein  which  he  fw al¬ 
lowed  as  fail  as  it  entered  into  his  mouth  :  and 
its  flowing  was  alfo  excited  by  his  fucking, 
which  he  continued  till  there  was  no  more 
blood  in  his  veffels,  which  was  only  perceived 
from  the  weaknefs  and  palenefs  of  the  infant, 
who  died  a  few  hours  after.  On  his  body’s 
being  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  had  fwal- 
loweci  all  his  blood,  and  that  his  ftomach  was 
filled  with  it. 

Stammering  confifts  of  repeating  the  firfl 
fyllable  two  or  three  times  over,  and  then  pro¬ 
nouncing  thofe  that  follow  with  extraordinary 
fwiftnefs.  This  defed:  extends  no  farther,  if  it 

be 
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be  not  attended  with  diftortions  of  the  counte¬ 
nance. 

There  is  another  defeat,  which  conflits  in 
huddling  many  fyllables  together,  without  a 
perfon’s  giving  himfelf  time  to  arange  each  in 
its  proper  place. 

Thefe  two  defeats  in  the  pronunciation,  which 
appear  fo  oppofite,  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufes,  an  embarraffment,  thicknefs,or  too  great 
humidity  of  the  tongue,  or  from  a  too  great 
precipitation  and  hurry  of  mind.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  commonly  feen  that  the  perfons  moil'  fub- 
je£t  to  thefe  defedls  in  familiar  converfation,  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  with  eafe  when  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  fpeak  in  public.  By  means  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  all  fyllables  with  deliberation,  we  ob¬ 
tain  the  power  of  pronouncing  them  with  great¬ 
er  eafe  ;  but  when  this  alone  is  not  fufficient  to 
remove  thefe  kinds  of  vicious  pronunciation, 
and  it  is  upon  good  foundation  fufpeéted  that 
they  are  caufed  by  an  abundance  of  humours 
in  the  organs  of  fpeech,  recourfe  mull  be  had 
to  the  remedies  we  have  already  mentioned, 
when  treating  of  the  interruption  of  fpeech, 
&c. 

The  too  great  precipitation  in  fpeaking,  - 
which  is  pretty  common  among  children,  from 
their  great  vivacity,  or  for  want  of  having  a 
clear  idea  of  what  they  are  faying,  is  generally 
corrected  by  age,  by  the  care  of  their  gover¬ 
nors  or  parents,  and  by  the  repeated  endea¬ 
vours  they  themfelves  make  ufe  of,  when  they 
are  arrived  at  a  more  advanced  age,  or  even 
by  the  means  which  Demofthenes  employed 
with  fuch  fuccefs. 
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Among  the  people  who  lifp,  there  are  fome 
who  cannot  pronounce  an  R  or  an  L  *,  Zuinger 
obferves,  that  Gafpard  Bauhin,  the  famous  bo~ 
tanift,  was  of  this  number.  Others  make  ufe 
of  T  in  the  room  of  C  and  D  ;  of  P  and  C  in- 
ftead  of  B  and  G  ;  and  others  of  F  for  V  ; 
others,  in  fhort,  find  an  extreme  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  C,  X  and  J, 

A  mufician,  who  had  great  talents,  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  Lewis  XIV.  that  prince  made  him 
fing,  and  appeared  at  firft  very  well  pleafed 
with  him  :  when  the  mufician,  encouraged  by 
his  favourable  reception,  fung  with  great  em- 
phafis,  Zupiter  armé  de  tonnere ,  &c.  “  Zupiter 
“  armed  with  thunder/5  But  his  lifping  fpoilt 
all,  and  the  king  would  never  after  hear  him 
mentioned.* 

It  now  remains  that  we  fay  fomething  of  the 
fmall  tumours  that  arife  under  the  tongue,  or 
on  its  fides,  which  phyficians  term  ranula. 
Thefe  fmall  abfeefies,  which  are  with  difficulty 
brought  to  a  fuppuration,  are  commonly  filled 
with  a  mucilagenous  humour  contained  in  a 
ciftus  or  bag,  which  many  authors  would  have 
taken  away  ;  but  which  it  is  more  commodious 
and  more  fafe  to  open,  by  making  a  flight  inci- 
fion  in  order  to  let  out  the  matter.  The  com¬ 
mentator  on  Dionis  believes  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  ranulæ  ;  the  one  round,  placed  under 
the  tongue,  and  produced  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  excretory  canal  of  the  fublingtial  gland,  and 
the  other  rather  long  than  round,  placed  on  the 
fide  of  the  tongue,  and  formed  by  the  dilata- 

*  See  Orthopedic»  torn,  II,  p.  312. 
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tion  of  the  excretory  canal  of  the  interior 
maxillary  gland.  This  author  aiTerts  with 
reafon,  that  the  matter  which  fills  thefe  tumours 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  faliva  which  flays  there, 
and  is  amafied  by  little  and  little  on  account 
of  its  thicknefs  and  the  atony  of  the  canal. 

We  fometimes  find  in  thefe  tumours  a  flefhy 
excrefcence,  a  fmall  flone,  or  a  fandy  or 
chalky  fubftance,  which  hinders  children  who 
are  troubled  with  it  not  only  from  fpeaking 
and  fwallowing,  but  alfo  gives  them  violent 
pain.  Thefe  tumours,  which  are  always  form¬ 
ed  like  the  tartar  which  gathers  about  the  teeth 
by  the  thickening  of  the  falival  liquors,  feldom 
terminate  by  refolution  and  fuppuration  :  they 
more  frequently  become  cancerous,  and  chil- 
.  dren  are  more  fubjeét  to  them  than  adults  *. 
Thefe  tumours  alfo  fometimes  fwell  to  a  con- 
Ederable  fize. 

M.  Caumont  has  cured  one  of  them,  that 
was  fo  large  that  it  hindered  his  patient  from 
fpeaking  and  fhutting  his  mouth.  He  opened 
this  tumour  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and 
took  out  at  leaft  half  a  pound  of  a  chalky  fub¬ 
ftance  :  he  then  cut  off  from  the  fide  of  the 
orifice  the  fcales  that  would  afterwards  have 
obftru<5ted  its  cure,  f 

One  of  the  befb  topics  that  can  be  made  ufe 
of  for  re-uniting  the  pellicles  that  remain  fepa- 
rated  after  the  operation,  and  for  entirely  dry¬ 
ing  up  the  wound,  is  honey  of  rofes  mixed 
with  the  oil  of  myrrh,  allum,  or  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol,  &c.  And  as  it  fometimes  happens, 

*  Heift.  inftituf.  cliirurg.  p.654. 
f  Operation  de  Dionis,  p.  628. 
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that  the  glands  fituated  under  the  tongue  be¬ 
came  inflamed  and  tumified,  either  before  or 
after  the  operation,  we  ought  not  to  negieCt 
bathing  them  with  warm  milk,  and  applying 
fome  emollient  cataplafm  under  the  chin. 

In  fhort,  when  the  tumours  become  cance¬ 
rous,  we  ought  to  extirpate  them  as  fpeedily 
as  polfible,  to  apply  the  moil  proper  balfams 
for  forming  a  good  and  fpeedy  ciccatrice,  and 
efpecially  to  prefcribe  a  moift  regimen  to  the 
patient. 

We  fhall  not  here  treat  of  a  boy’s  having 
the  voice  of  a  girl,  or  a  girl’s  having  that  of  a 
boy.  Thefe  defeCts  are  fcarcely  worthy  the 
attention  of  phyficians.  Thofe  who  would 
have  a  pretty  full  account  of  thefe  particulars 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  Orthopedia. 
They  will  there  find  directions  eafy  to  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  but  which  appear  at  bottom  more 
minute  than  ufeful. 

Sect.  VI. 

Of  the  kind  of  convulfion  called  chorea 
St.  Viti,  or  Vitus’s  dance. 

That  kind  of  convulfion  defcribed  under  the 
name  of  chorea  St.  Viti,  of  which  the  ancients 
have  left  us  no  defcription,  has  been  impro¬ 
perly  confounded  with  tarantifm,  by  Wedelius, 
Willis,  Cheyne,  &c. 

It  mu  ft  be  confefied,  that  thefe  two  difeafes 
have  a  certain  connection  with  each  other,  and 
that  their  fymptoms  have  a  near  refemblance  *, 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  proceed  from  differ¬ 
ent  caufes,  and  that  their  cure  cannot  be  the 
fame.  The  convulfions  obferved  in  a  taran- 
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tiftn  are  always  preceded  by  the  bite  of  the  ta¬ 
rantula  ;  and  the  convulfive  twitchings  which 
accompany  ànd  characterize  the  diforder  we  are 
going  to  defcribe,  appear,  without  the  perfon 
who  finds  himfelf  feized  with  them  being  bit 
by  any  venomous  infeCt. 

Sennert  alfo  confounds  this  difeafe  with  mad- 
nefs,  and  affures  us,  that  the  chorea  St.  Viti 
derived  its  name  from  the  faint  who  was  in¬ 
voked  when  any  one  was  attacked  with  this 
kind  of  folly. 

Felix  Platerus  gives  an  account  of  a  woman 
who  jumped  about  night  and  day  for  whole 
months  together.  The  magiftrates  ordered  her 
to  be  kept  by  very  flrong  men,  who  could 
fcarcely  fupport  the  fatigue  they  underwent 
from  the  continual  convulfions  of  this  Tick  per- 
fon.  Though  the  foies  of  her  feet  were  Rat¬ 
tened  and  bruifed,  fhe  did  not  leave  off  jump¬ 
ing  and  tolling  herfelf  about  as  if  fhe  had  felt 
no  pain  ;  and  when  fhe  was  obliged  to  lie  down 
to  fleep,  or  to  fit  to  receive  food,  her  body 
was  conilantly  trembling. 

Many  people  believing  that  thefe  fymptoms 
were  the  effeCl  of  witchcraft,  inftead  of  in¬ 
voking  the  faint  to  whofe  intercelîion  it  was 
fuppofed  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  was  referved, 
had  recourfe  to  practices  equally  fuperflitious 
and  ufelefs.  Magic  was  fometimes  employed  ; 
but  what  is  flill  more  aftonifhing  is,  that  thefe 
fick  perfons  were  exorcifed  as  if  they  had  been 
poffeffed  by  the  devil. 

Some  phy'ficians  have,  without  any  founda¬ 
tion,  pretended,  that  St.  Vitus’s  dance  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  hyfteric  paillon  ;  yet  every 
body  knows  that  this  laft  difeafe  is  peculiar  to 
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girls  who  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  to  women  who  have  not  a  regular  return 
of  their  menftrual  courfes. 

All  authors  who  have  treated  on  St.  Vitus’s 
dance  allure  us,  that  children  are  more  fubjedl 
to  it  than  grown  people  ;  that  thofe  who  are 
attacked  by  it  do  not  feel  any  pain  in  the  head 
or  flomach,  much  lefs  in  the  hypogailric  re¬ 
gion  *,  that  they  are  only  fubjedl  to  convulfive 
twitchings,  which  are  almolt  general,  or  only 
in  one  half  of  the  body.  In  fhort,  the  de- 
fcription  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance  given  by  Syden¬ 
ham,  removes  all  idea  of  a  perfedl  refemblance 
with  any  other  difeafe. 

ce  Chorea  S.  Viti,  fays  that  author,  convul- 
cc  fionis  ell  fpecies,  quæ  &  plurimùm  pueros, 
cc  puellafve  à  decimo  ætatis  anno,  ad  puber- 
<c  tatem  ufque  invadit  ;  primo  fe  prodit  clau- 
6C  dicatione  quâdam,  vel  potius  inllabilitate 
44  alterius  cruris,  quod  æger  poll  fe  trahit  fa- 
46  tuorum  more;  pollea  in  manu  ejufdem  la- 
44  teris  cernitur,  quam,  hoc  morbo  affedtus, 
44  vel  pedlori,  vel  alii  alicui  parti  applicitam 
44  nullo  padlo  poteft  continere  in  eodem  fitu 
44  vel  horæ  momento,  fed  in  alium  litum,  ali- 
44  umque  locum  convulfione  quâdam  diftor- 
44  quebitur,  quicquid  æger  contra  nitatur.  Si 
44  vas  aliquod  potu  repletum  in  manu  porri- 
44  gatur,  antequam  illud  ad  os  poffit  adducere, 
44  mille  gefticulationes,  circulatorum  inftar,  ex- 
44  hibebit  ;  cùm  enim  poeulum  redlâ  ljneâ  ori 
44  admQvere  nequeat,  dedudtâ  à  fpafmo  manu, 
44  hue  illuc  aliquamdiu  verfat,  donee  tandem 
46  forte  fortunâ  illud  labri^  propriùs  apponens, 
64  liquorem  derepente  in  os  injicit,  atque  avide 
44  haurit,  tanquam  mifellus  id  tantum  ageret 
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cc  ut  deditâ  opera  fpedfantibus  rifum  move» 
t£  ret,  &c” 

This  difeafe  ought  to  be  attributed  to  an  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  nervous  kind,  to  the  lofs  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  vifcera,  to  particular  difor- 
ders  in  the  brain,  and  ftill  more  to  thofe  of  the 
liver.  People  have  in  reality  obferved,  that 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  almofl:  always  affects  the  right 
fide,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cancers,  tetters, 
varicous  fluxes,  &c.* 

Horftius  imagined  that  the  convulflons  of 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  depended  on  a  Swelling  of 
the  mufcular  fibres,  occafloned  by  a  reflux  of 
humours,  as  a  confequence  of  the  fuppreflion 
of  Some  natural  evacuation,  or  from  remedies 
ill  adminiftred. 

Baglivi,  Hoffman,  Sydenham,  Szc.  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  what  is  much  more  prob¬ 
able,  that  the  flomach  or  inteftines  were  the 
ordinary  feat  of  this  difeafe,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  convulflons, 
or  the  convulflve  motions  of  children,  and  as 
we  ought  to  treat  the  epilepfy  in  adults  -f,  by 
bleeding,  purgatives,  Stomachics,  and  antiepi¬ 
leptics,  &c. 

Dr.  Cheyne|],  employed  in  the  beginning 
of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  ipecacuanha,  wine  and 
emetic  tartar,  and  repeated  thefe  emetics  many 

*  See  a  thefts  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Bearn.  Utrum 
Aauitaniæ  minérales  aquæ  morbis  chronicis  ? 

-f  Veriftmiie  mihi  videtur  quod  hæc  methodus  curationi 
epilepftæ  adultorum  convenire  pofilt,  quod  tamen  non  ad- 
hoc  expertus  fum.  Cum  verb  chorea  S.  Viti  ætates  teneras 
adoriri  loleat,  in  epilepfta  adultorum  tam  fanguinis  detra- 
hendi  quantitas,  quàm  catharticorum  dofts  adaugeantur. 
Bydf?nh.  pr'ocejjus  integri  in,  &c.  p.  507. 

On  cue  ringblh  dileafe. 
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times,  till  the  accidents  of  the  difeafe  were  a 
little  calmed  ;  he  then  prefcribed  the  ufe  of 
mercurials,  which  were  fucceeded  by  the  ufe 
of  baths  and  aftringent  powders.  By  this  me¬ 
thod,  which  appears  not  a  little  violent,  and 
which  is  diredfcly  oppofite  to  that  which  the 
bed  phyficians  have  pointed  out  for  the  cure 
of  convulfive  motions,  Cheyne  allures  us,  that 
he  has  faved  ajl  his  patients,  46  Queries,  inquit. 
44  choream  hac  methodo  curavi,  mihi  fern  per 
44  ex  animo  dicceffit,  ut  polTunt  teftari  nonnulli 
44  adhuc  vi ventes  quos  fanavi  :  huic  curæ  rarô 
44  ultra  très  menfes  inludavi,  &c. 

Sydenham’s  method  appears  to  us  to  be  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  independently  of  its  not  exhauding 
the  patients  drength,  and  its  fulfilling  all  the 
other  indications  ;  and  this  wife  phyfician  af- 
fures  us,  that  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
moil  happy  fuccefs.  * 

We  believe,  however,  that  fome  advantage 
may  be  drawn  from  emetics  ufed  with  proper 
care,  in  certain  cafes  where  the  fpafm  is  lefs. 
The  fhock  thefe  medicines  would  then  excite 
throughout  the  whole  machine,  would,  to  all 
appearance,  redore  the  vifeera  to  a  date  of 
equilibrium  favourable  to  health. 

Sect.  YII. 

Of  the  hernia  gutturis,  or  wen  in  the  neck. 

The  hernia  gutturis  is  a  pretty  confiderable 
tumour  in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  formed  by 

*  In  quâdam  convulfionis  fpecie  quse  chorea  S.  Viti 
vulgo  appellatur,  haud  pauciores  quinque  laborantes,  & 
vidi  &  fanavi  ipfemet,  venæfedionibus  &  purgationibus 
per  intervalla  celebratis, 
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a  thick  and  pituitous  liquor  gathered  by  little 
and  little  between  the  cellular  web  of  the  muf- 
cies  of  the  neck,  in  the  thyroid  gland,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  canal  through  which  refpiration  is 
performed  and  the  exterior  membrane  of  the 
fame  canal.  This  tumour  forms  a  kind  of  bag 
under  the  chin,  which  is  fometimes  an  ob- 
flru&ion  to  refpiration  and  deglutition,  and 
appears  very  difagreeable  to  the  fight.  No 
body  is  ignorant  that  the  beauty  of  the  neck 
conflits  in  its  being  round,  fomewhat  long,  and 
moderately  (lender,  fo  that  the  eminence  called 
pomum  adami  does  not  appear,  efpccially  in 
the  fair  lex. 

We  ought  not  to  confound  the  hernia  gut- 
turis  with  the  bronchocele,  or  hernia  of  the 
trachea  arteria,  which  is  formed  by  the  dif- 
placing  a  part  of  the  interior  membrane  of  this 
canal.  46  This  membrane,  being  dilated,  paflfes 
44  between  the  cartilagenous  rings  of  the  tra- 
44  chea  arteria,  and  forms  in  the  fore  part  of 
€c  the  neck  a  foft  tumour,  unattended  with 
44  pain,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  fkin,  and 
44  which  extends  itfelf  on  holding  the  breath. 
44  This  kind  of  difeafe,  which  M.  Muys  in  his 
44  oblervations,  and  Manget  in  his  notes  on 
((  Barbette,  have  made  fuch  mention  of,  is  very 
44  uncommon,  and  is  very  prejudicial  both  to 
44  the  voice  and  refpiration 

The  wen  or  tracheocele,  according  to  Heif- 
ter  f*,  is  common  in  Spain,  Bavaria,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Savoy,  and  efpecially  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Tirol.  In  fome  countries  this  de- 

*  See  the  commentaries  on  Dionis,  pag.  640. 

f  Pag.  678. 
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formity  is  reckoned  a  beauty,  and  is  attributed 
by  the  people  to  the  air  they  breathe,  or  the 
water  they  drink.  ’  ' 

We  fhall  not  here  treat  of  the  general  caufes 
of  the  hernia  gutturis.  Every  body  knows 
that  this  diforder  appears  at  all  ages,  after  falls, 
violent  efforts,  &c.  We  fhall  fatisfy  ourfelves 
with  mentioning  thofe  peculiar  to  infancy, 
which  arc  more  eafily  remedied  than  in  a  more 
advanced  age  ;  and  which  perfons  entrufted 
with  the  education  of  children  may  eafily 
prevent. 

There  are  nurfes,  fays  M.  Andry  j],  who  in 
dreffing  and  undreffing  children,  let  the  head 
hang  down,  nearly  as  that  of  a  calf  hangs  out 
of  a  cart  loaded  with  thefe  cattle.  Nothing  is 
more  capable  of  giving  children  this  diforder. 
The  reafon  of  it  is  evident  ;  the  purfe  or  bag 
formed  by  the  wen,  is,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  caufed  by  a  too  great  extenfion  or  di¬ 
latation  of  the  fore  part  of  two  membranes,  one 
of  which  covers  the  outfide  of  the  canal  through 
which  refpiration  is  performed,  and  the  other 
the  mufcles  of  the  neck  -,  fo  that  the  draining 
and  pulling  they  fuffer,  when  the  infant’s  head 
hangs  back  inverted,  cannot  fail  of  relaxing 
thefe  membranes,  and  forming  the  purfe  or 
bag  already  mentioned,  and  of  giving  occafion 
to  the  humours  to  fall  into  it,  and  at  length, 
by  the  confidence  they  contract  by  daying 
there,  to  form  a  greater  or  lefs  tumour,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  humour  which  dlls  the  bag  has 
obtained  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  thicknefs  j 
for  this  humour  fometimes  refembles  honey, 
at  other  times  pap,  tallow,  &c. 

(J  Orthopédie,  tom.  I.  pag-  109. 
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Care  fhould  therefore  be  taken,  that  nurfes 
never  let  the  head  of  a  child  hang  down,  when 
they  lay  him  a-crofs  their  knees,  or  on  a  bed, 
as  they  ufually  do. 

It  is  alfo  an  affair  of  great  importance,  that 
children  threatened  with  this  diforder  fhould 
never  be  buffered  to  cry  very  loud.  Violent 
cries  fwell  the  membranes  and  mufcles  of  the 
neck,  and  confequently  may  be  very  prejudi¬ 
cial  in  a  difeafe  that  proceeds  only  from  the  too 
great  dilatation,  or  the  too  violent  draining  of 
thefe  mufcles. 

Singing,  for  the  fame  reafon  may,  in  this 
cafe,  be  very  prejudicial  :  therefore  parents 
ought  to  avoid  buffering  thofe  children  to  learn 
mufic,  who  appear  to  have  a  difpofition  to  the 
hernia  gutturis. 

It  mud  be  be  obferved,  that  permitting  fome 
children  to  blow  too  flrongly  into  a  tube,  in 
order  to  force  out  fomething  by  which  it  is 
flopped,  the  lifting  a  too  heavy  burthen,  blow¬ 
ing  the  nofe  with  too  much  violence,  fuddenly 
taking  hold  of  the  nofe  when  they  are  on  the 
point  of  fneezing,  &c.  are  fuffident  to  produce 
this  diforder  ;  for  in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  in  all 
thofe  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  violent 
efforts,  the  neck  fwells  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  its  membranes  are  then  expofed 
to  the  danger  of  being  pulled,  fo  as  to  break 
or  relax  them. 

In  fhort,  it  is  neceflary  to  caufe  children  to 
be  buckled  by  women  who  have  no  fcrofulous 
diforder,  and  who  have  never  been  fubjedl  to 
the  hernia  gutteris,  and  alfo  to  prevent  thefe 
children  having  pap  made  of  raw  flour.  We 
have  already  fhewn,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
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firfi:  book,  the  danger  of  fo  indigefted  an  ali¬ 
ment,  and  the  neceffity  of  prefering  to  it  panada 
made  of  bread,  or  the  flour  of  wheat  malt.  We 
have  even  pointed  out  the  advantages  children  will 
obtain  from  the  food  we  have  propofed  in  that 
chapter.  In  fine,  confidering  all  the  inconve¬ 
niences  that  attend  the  general  method,  it  may¬ 
be  prefumed,  that  it  will  one  day  be  baniOied, 
and  Van-Helmont’s  fubftituted  in  its  Head. 

The  hernia  gutturis  feems  to  differ  from  the 
king’s-evil  only  in  the  feat  it  poffeffes  j  and  we 
almoft  always  fee  thefe  two  difeafes  reign  in  the 
fame  country.  The  method  of  curing  the  wen 
in  the  throat  ought  then  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
as  that  for  the  king’s-evil. 

When  we  open  children  who  die  of  the  king’s- 
evil,  we  always  find  the  glands  of  the  mefen- 
tery  fwelled,  hard,' and  fchirrous  ^  thefe  glands 
fometimes  weigh  three  ounces,  and  thofe  have 
been  found  that  have  weighed  fifteen.  * 

We  find  thefe  fame  glands  equally  fwelled  in 
children  who  have  died  of  thefe  wens. 

M.  Andry  greatly  recommends  the  continu¬ 
ed  ufe  of  Epfom  faits,  diffolved  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.  cc  This  artificial  mineral 
“  water,  fays  he,  penetrates  the  deepefl  folds 
ÉC  of  the  mefentery,  and  diflblves  the  Oimy  and 
“  vifcous  matter  that  obflrudls  the  glands.” 

We  cannot  difapprove  of  the  ufe  of  this  neu¬ 
tral  fait  ;  but  chemiftry  prefents  us  with  medi¬ 
cines  flill  more  efficacious  in  thefe  kind  of  ob- 
ftrudtions.  The  foliated  earth  of  tartar,  mag- 
nefiaalba,  mercurial  and  nitrous  preparations, 

*  Orthoped.  tom.  I.  p.  1 1  7. 
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bitters,  &c.  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  and  are 
almoft  always  preferable. 

Plaifters  of  Vigo,  or  diabotanum,  are  juflly 
regarded  as  the  bed  topics  that  can  be  applied 
to  thefe  tumours.  We  do  not  fet  the  fame  va¬ 
lue  on  little  linen  bags  filled  with  grated  cork, 
and  tied  to  the  neck  of  a  child  troubled  with 
this  tumour,  and  carried  about  day  and  night 
for  feveral  weeks.  What  virtue  can  there  be 
in  amulets  ?  Is  it  not  aftonifhing  that  M.  An- 
dry  fhould  point  out  this  as  a  remedy  capable 
of  diflolving  tumours  in  the  neck  ? 

In  fhort,  the  tumour  formed  by  the  hernia 
gutturis  fometimes  becomes  fo  large  and  de¬ 
formed,  that  people  are  obliged  to  extirpate  it. 
But  this  operation  ought  never  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  but  when  the  tumour  is  moveable  ;  for  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  attempt  to  extirpate  thofe 
that  adhere  too  clofely  j  in  which  cafe  the  fur- 
geon  runs  the  rifle  of  cutting  the  veins,  arte¬ 
ries,  and  nerves  of  the  neck,  and  of  occafion- 
ing  the  death  of  the  patient,  or  of  rendering 
at  leaft,  the  tumour  more  confiderable,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  refolved. 

The  extirpation  of  the  hernia  gutturis,  when 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  is  to  be  performed  in 
the  following  manner  :  after  having  made  an 
incifion  in  the  fkin  the  whole  length  of  the  tu¬ 
mour,  and  opened  the  lips  of  the  wound,  we 
fhould  lay  hold  of  the  tumour  with  a  hand  or 
forceps,  and  cut  it  round  its  whole  circumfe¬ 
rence,  in  order  to  extirpate  all  its  own  proper 
membrane  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up.  And 
here  the  veffels  by  which  it  is  fupplied  are  very 
fmali,  and  their  little  degree  of  fenfibility  plain- 
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ly  enough  (hews,  that  it  does  not  receive  any 
confiderable  nerve.  There  is  no  neceffity  for 
fewing  up  the  wound  *5  it  is  fufficient  to  wafh 
it,  and  to  draw  the  lips  together  with  an  unit¬ 
ing  bandage,  that  begins  behind  the  neck,  and 
whofe  two  heads  pafs  over  the  wound.  If  this 
operation  be  performed  with  dexterity,  there 
will  only  remain  an  almoft  imperceptible  cicca- 
trice,  and  the  patient  will  be  delivered  from  a 
tumour  that  would  have  troubled  him  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  would 
have  fhortened  its  duration. 

Kerkringius  reports  an  obfervation  of  a 
young  perfon  who  was  fuffocated  by  the  hernia 
gutturis  j-e  But  thefe  cafes  are  very  rare  :  it  is 
more  commonly  obferved,  that  the  perfons 
troubled  with  this  diforder  fuffer  almoft  no 
pain,  and  live  for  a  long  time  with  this  incon¬ 
venience,  which  they  prefer  to  the  pain  they 
would  receive  by  its  extirpation. 

Heifter  aifures  us,  on  the  teftimony  of  Cel- 
fus,  that  the  application  of  cauftics,  and  even 
of  fire  itfelf,  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the 
operation  juft  mentioned,  is  fometimes  followed 
by  a  happy  fuccefs  ;  and  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  making  ufe  of  it,  when  the  hernia  guttu¬ 
ris  is  not  too  inveterate,  and  does  not  adhere 
too  ftrongly  to  the  large  veins  of  the  neck.  || 

Sect.  VIII. 

Of  Warts. 

Children  are  fubjed  to  fmall  tumours  on  the 
face,  hands,  and  feet,  that  no  otherwife  deferve 

*  Les  Operations  de  chirurgie  de  Dionis,  p.  641. 

4  Obferv.  148. 

||  Chirurg.  p.  n.  Cap.  CIV.  Seft.  III.  p.682. 

the 
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the  attention  of  furgeons,  than  as  they  disfi¬ 
gure  the  parts  on  which  they  grow.  Thefe 
round  and  rugged  elevations  are  compofed  of 
fmall  points  like  the  heads  of  leeks.  At  lead 
from  this  pretended  refemblance,  the  French 
give  them  the  name  of  poireaux,  leeks.  Thefe 
excrefcences  more  frequently  grow  on  children 
than  on  adults,  either  from  the  delicacy  of  their 
fikin,  or  from  the  abundance  of  their  humours, 
and  their  glutinous  and  extremely  vifcous  qua¬ 
lity. 

Independently  of  the  external  abidances  we 
are  going  to  mention,  the  medicines  that  may 
divide  the  lymph,  or  render  it  more  fluid,  ap¬ 
pear  the  mod  proper.  We  ought  therefore  to 
prefcribe  for  the  children  who  have  a  great 
quantity  of  thefe  carnous  excrefcences,  a  very 
moid  regimen  of  life. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  warts  are  com¬ 
municated  by  looking  at  them,  too  attentively, 
counting  them,  &c.  but  thefe  popular  errors 
are  fo  extravagant  and  abfurd,  that  they  do 
not  even  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  means  commonly  employed  to  dedroy 
warts  are,  tying,  cutting,  and  confirming  them. 

The  ligature  is  only  proper  for  thofe  that 
are  of  a  pretty  large  fize,  and  have  only  a 
llender  bale.  This  ligature  is  performed  with 
a  horfe  hair,  with  filk,  See. 

Many  prefer  the  incifion  of  thefe  warts  to 
their  ligature.  This  operation  is  performed 
with  feiffars  *,  but  it  mud  not  be  forgot,  that  as 
foon  as  the  warts  are  cut  off,  the  places  where 
they  grew  are  to  be  wetted  with  the  oil  of  tar¬ 
tar,  or  for  want  of  that  with  the  fpirit  of  fea 
fait.  &c.  or  a  thin  covering  of  powdered  alum, 

or 
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or  red  precipitate,  may  be  laid  upon  them. 
Without  this  precaution,  the  operation  will  be 
performed  in  vain,  and  the  warts  will  fhoot 
forth  and  become  larger  than  before. 

'  The  ufe  of  detergents  and  cauflics  is  beyond 
all  contradiction  the  molt  efficacious  means  that 
can  be  employed  for  deftroying  warts,  even  to 
their  roots.  The  pain  is  not  only  lels,  but  the 
cure  more  certain.  Thofe  warts  that  are  fmail 
and  fo ft  are  commonly  removed  by  the  foie  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  juices  of  effila,  elaterium,  or 
chelidonium  majus.  The  plant  called  verruca- 
ria  is  much  recommended  by  Crollius  in  his 
treatife  Be  plantis  fignatis .  According  to  that 
author,  the  great  virtue  of  this  plant  confifls 
in  the  refemblance  of  the  fmail  excrefcences 
found  at  the  end  of  its  ftalk,  to  the  carnous  ex¬ 
crefcences  that  form  the  warts. 

When  warts  are  hard,  and  of  a  certain  fize, 
they  fhould  be  conffimed  with  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
fpirit  of  nitre,  or  fpirit  of- fait.  This  lafl,  more 
particularly,  is  preferable  to  aqua-fortis.  An- 
dry  and  Dionis  at  lead;  allure  us,  that  they’ 
have  feen  very  confiderable  efehars  and  dange¬ 
rous  inflammations  of  the  fkin  caufed  by  the 
application  of  aqua-fortis,  which  was  never  the 
cafe  when  they  made  ufe  of  the  fpirit  of  fea 
fait. 

In  order  that  the  corrofive  liquor  employed 
to  confume  the  warts  may  not  a 61  upon  the 
fkin  around  them,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  co¬ 
ver  it  with  a  plaifter  that  has  a  hole  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  for  the  wart  to  come  through.  This  pre¬ 
caution,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  warts 
fpread  over  the  ffirface  of  the  body,  ought  to 
be  more  fcrupuloufly  obferved  when  tliefe  ex¬ 
crefcences 
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crefcences  are  found  placed  on  the  eye-lids  § 
otherwife  there  would  be  danger  of  making 
the  child  lofe  his  fight,  by  endeavouring  to 
remove  this  trifling  deformity. 

Heifter  recommends  the  method  of  applying 
a  red-hot  iron.  The  pain,  fays  this  author, 
is  fharper,  but  it  is  momentous,  and  the  warts 
never  return  :  but  this  operation  ought  never 
to  be  made  ufeof,  with  refpeét  to  warts  fituated 
on  the  eye-lids  ;  for  it  would  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  fight.  We  fhould  apply  to  the 
place  that  has  been  touched  by  the  hot  iron, 
the  ointment  of  bafilicum,  &c. 

Our  mountebanks  have  another  method  of 
taking  away  warts  ;  they  firft  rub  them  for 
fome  time,  and  then  foftening  them  with  the 
mucilage  plaifler,  afterwards  pick  them  off  with 
their  nails.  This  method  ought  not  to  be  a- 
dopted,  becaufe  it  is  always  obferved,  that  the 
warts  foon  after  fhoot  out  a-frefh,  and  become 
larger. 

In  fliort,  as  foon  as  warts  are  cancerous,  it  is 
better  to  make  ufe  of  proper  topics,  and  to 
defer  their  extirpation  to  the  laft  extremity. 
The  fatal  examples  related  by  many  authors, 
and  efpecially  bySaviardus,  confirm  the  utility 
of  this  precept. 

% 

Sect.  IX. 

Of  the  Syrian  difeafe,  ordifeafe  of  the.folftices. 

The  difeafe  of  the  folftices  or  of  Syria,  which 
the  Latins  have  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  fovea, 
on  account  of  the  form  of  the  head  which 
feems  to  be  a  little  crufhed,  is  a  real  inflamma- 

on 
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tion  of  the  pericranium,  or  of  the  membranes 
which  furround  the  brain  *.  Plautus  has  named 
this  inflammation  the  difeafe  of.  the  folflices, 
or  of  Syria,  becaule  it  had  been  known  to 
prevail  many  years  together  precifely  at  the 
approach  of  the  folftices,  and  that  all  the 
(laves  brought  from  Syria  were  feized  by  it, 
and  died.^ 

Mercurialis  obferves,  that  children  are  more 
fubje<5t  to  this  difeafe  than  adults,  and  that  thofe 
attacked  by  it  have  a  pale  look,  the  (kin  ex¬ 
tremely  withered,  and  the  bones  of  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  head  flattened.  A  pain  in  the 
throat  and  a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  feldom 
fails  to  appear  ;  thefe  are  followed  by  a  fever, 
and  delirium,  and  the  patient  dies  within  three 
or  four  days. 

This  difeafe  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
children  who  overcome  the  firft  attacks  almoft 
always  fall  into  a  marafmus. 

Mercurialis  and  Primrofius  order  children, 
in  this  inflammation  of  the  head,  nothing  but 
mollifying  topics,  fuch  as  the  oil  of  rofes,  the 
ointment  of  populeum,  the  decoélion  of  ca¬ 
momile  flowers,  the  oil  of  camomile,  &c. 

However,  the  method  of  cure  ought  to  be 
principally  founded  on  bleeding,  and  the  ufe 
of  lenitives  :  we  might  alfo,  in  all  probability, 
apply  with  great  fuccefs  gentle  purgatives, 
bitters,  mild  diflolvents,  &c.  Thefe  medicines 
might  even  be  prefcribed  to  infants  at  the 
bread,  only  proportioning  the  dofe  to  the 

weaknefs  of  that  age,  making  the  nurfe  ob- 

*  '  ■  <  / 

*  Syriafis  eft  inflammatio  partium  circa  cerebrum  vel 
ejus  imembranas.  Mercurial .  de  mcrb.  infant, 

ferve 
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ferve  a  moift  regimen,  and  recommending  to 
her  at  the  fame  time  the  difufe  of  Itrong  li¬ 
quors,  breathing  a  frefh  air,  difhpation  of  mind, 
gaiety  and  the  moderate  ufe  of  all  the  agreeable 
affeCtions. 

Many  authors  allure  us,  that  the  children 
who  are  moll  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  who  are  fuckled  by  a  nurfe  whofe  milk  is 
too  hot,  or  with  aliments  too  much  falted, 
commonly  fall  into  the  difeafe  we  are  menti¬ 
oning. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  peafants  who  are  all  day  expofed  to 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  are  not  more  fubjeCt  to 
this  inflammation  of  the  head,  than  thole  who 
live  in  cities.  In  a  word,  this  difeafe  is  very 
uncommon,  and  when  children  are  affeCted  by 
it,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  effeCt  of  the 
abundance  of  the  humours,  and  their  direction 
towards  the  head,  and  to  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  crulla  la<5lea,  which 
arifes  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  between  which 
there  is  a  very  viliblé  connection. 

Sect.  X. 

Of  the  running  of  the  ears. 

The  running  of  a  ferous  and  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  ears,  is  more  common  among 
children  than  adults  ;  and  is  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  inflammatory  pain  in  that  part. 

The  direction  of  the  humours  to  the  head, 
which  we  have  fo  often  mentioned  in  this  work, 
is  the  principal  caufe  of  this  diforder.  We 
cannot  too  often  repeat  this  difcovery  made  by 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Stahl,  fince  it  not  only  ferves  to  explain 
the  phænomena  of  many  of  the  difeafes  of  in¬ 
fancy,  but  to  point  out  the  advantages  that 
may  be  expected  from  the  progrefs  of  age. 

Audrius  mentions  a  fa£t  that  is  remarkable 
enough,  in  relation  to  the  running  of  the  ears  : 
There  proceeded,  fays  he,  from  thofe  of  an  in¬ 
fant  yet  at  the  bread,  an  alimentous  matter  of 
a  whitifh  colour,  and  without  any  bad  fmelL 
After  having  often  attempted  to  dry  up  the 
fource  of  this  diforder,  the  infant  was  weaned, 
though  it  was  only  a  month  old,  and  by  this 
means  was  cured  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

The  pain  of  the  ears,  which  precedes  the 
running,  deferves  the  attention  of  phyfici- 
ans,  as  well  from  the  badnefs  of  the  adlual 
fymptoms,  as  from  the  fatal  confequences  that 
may  refult  from  it  :  it  fometimes  occafions 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits  and  vertigos  ;  it  fre¬ 
quently  forms  abfceffes  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  ears,  or  fidulas  that  are  cured  with  diffi¬ 
culty  -,  a  leannefs  is  brought  on  attended  with  a 
flow  fever,  a  confiderable  deafnefs,  and  a  caries 
of  the  bones,  &c. 

As  children  cannot  defcribe  the  feat  of  their 
diforders,  and  are  almod  always  either  in  a 
date  of  .oppreffion  or  convulfion,  we  fliould 
not  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  feeling  the  pulie,  and 
fearching  into  the  date  of  the  vifcera  of  the 
lower  belly,  but  fhould  examamine  all  their 
members  :  an  extraordinary  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  phyfician  ought  to  fupply  the  im- 
poffibility  children  are  under  of  telling  which 
part  of  their  bodies  is  principally  afledted.  We 
ihall  know,  for  indance,  that  the  ear  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  fome  inflammation,  when  the  infant 

A  a  fcreams 
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fcreams  out  every  time  the  difordered  ear  is 
touched. 

Before  the  injection  of  any  liquor  proper  to 
calm  the  irritation  of  the  ears,  or  to  put  a  flop 
to  their  running,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  clean 
them  with  an  ear-pick,  and  then  to  introduce 
a  little  wool  or  cotton  firft  dipped  in  a  pro¬ 
per  liquor,  as,  for  inftance,  in  wine  in  which 
allutn,  faffron,  myrrh,  fedative  faits,  &c.  have 
been  diffolved.  Narcotics  applied  to  the  ear, 
or  taken  inwardly,  are  commonly  very  effica¬ 
cious  at  the  time  of  the  inflammation.  The 
inje&ion  of  urine  is  recommended  by  many 
authors,  efpecially  when  the  pain  is  not  violent, 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  diffipate  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  of  the  ears. 

The  fcabs  formed  in  the  noftrils,  and  the 
running  which  fometimes  proceed  from  them, 
deferve  nearly  the  fame  care  as  the  running  of 
the  ears  ;  for  thefe  different  diforders  always 
proceed  from  the  fame  caufe.  The  application 
of  topics  ought  not  however  to  occafion  the 
neglebt  of  internal  medicines,  as  gentle  purga¬ 
tives  and  abforbents. 

Sect.  XI. 

Of  frequent  yawning. 

It  is  certain  that  children  are  fubjeét  to  fre¬ 
quent  yawning,  but  this  yawning  is  not  a  dif- 
eafe,  at  leaft  luch  a  one  as  is  proper  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  phyfician.  I  am  furprized 
that  authors  of  judgment  fhould  enter  into 
particulars  fo  minute  and  ufelefs,  and  that  Le- 
onillus  Faventinus  and  Kufnerus  fhould  treat 
7  with 
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with  fome  length  of  the  plethora  of  infants,  of 
yawning,  &c.  and  that  they  fhould  treat  in  fo 
flight  and  fuperficial  a  manner  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  difeafes  of  that  age.  Is  it  at  all  fur- 
prizing  that  children  who  deep  almod  all  day, 
are  more  fubjeét  to  yawn  than  adults  ?  This 
effeft  of  deep,  and  want  of  exercife,  or  if  they 
will  have  it  fo,  this  fign  of  the  abundance  and 
thicknefs  of  the  humours,  requires  no  medici¬ 
nal  adi dance,  and  is  fubjeét  to  no  treatment 
edablifhed  on  folid  reafons.  Experience  proves, 
that  we  may  negleét  this  pretended  diforder, 
without  fubjeébing  infants  to  the  lead  danger. 
We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  another,  and  a 
more  ufeful  fubjeét. 

Sect.  XII. 

On  the  hydrocephalus. 

The  hydrocephalus  is  a  difeafe  peculiar  to 
infancy  *,  at  lead  it  is  very  uncommon  to  fee 
adults  attacked  with  this  kind  of  dropfy  :  and, 
indeed,  there  is  reafon  to  prefume,  when  this 
difeafe  (hews  itfelf  in  youth  or  in  riper  age, 
that  it  was  formed  in  the  mod  tender  infancy. 
The  direction  of  the  humours  to  the  head  of 
the  infant,  the  coinpredion  it  aimed  always 
differs  during  its  confinement  in  the  womb, 
and  at  its  paffage  out  of  it  in  the  orifice  of  the 
matrix,  at  the  indant  of  the  delivery,  the  foft- 
nefs  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  little 
union  of  their  futures,  the  horizontal  fituation 
in  which  children  are  obliged  to  be  placed  in 
the  cradle,  the  quantity  of  deep  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  take,  and  which  is  really  neceffary, 

A  a  2  are 
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are  fo  many  caufes  adapted  to  determine  the 
accumulation  of  humours  that  form  the  hydro¬ 
cephalus. 

This  accumulation  of  humours  is  performed 
between  the  bone  of  the  head  and  the  pericra¬ 
nium,  between  the  pericranium  and  the  fkin, 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bony  box  of 
the  head,  and  even  fometimes  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  We  fhall  repeat  on  this  fubjed: 
an  obfervation  of  the  illuftrious  Vefale,  which 
is  a  proof  of  his  anatomical  and  medicinal 
genius. 

“  Auguflæ  Yindelicorum  puellæ,  fays  he, 
cc  biennis  caput  in  menfibus  plus  minus  feptem 
“  ita  increverat,  ut  nullum  viri  unquam  vide- 
“  rim,  quod  non  mole  illi  cederet.  Fuitque 
“  is  affedtus,  quern  veteres  hydrocephalum  vo- 
C£  carunt,  ab  aqua  quæ  in  capite  affervatur, 
“  fenfimque  colligitur  quanquam  ea  non  inter 
c£  calvariam  &  exterius  ipfam  fuccingentem 

membranam,  aut  cutem,  (ubi  alias  aquam 
tc  reperiri,  medicorum  libri  docent)  huic  puel- 
ct  Jæ  fuerit  collegia  verùm  in  ipiius  cerebri  ca- 
“  vitate,  adeoque  in  dextro  &  finiilro  illius 
<c  ventriculis  :  quorum  cavitas  amplitudoque 
u  ita  increverat,  ipfumque  cerebrum  ita  ex- 
cc  tenfum  fuerat,  ut  novem  ferè  aquæ  libras, 
tc  aut  très  Auguftanas  vini  menfuras  (ita  me 
tc  ament  fuperi)  continuerint.  Ad  hæc  ut  ce- 

rebrum  in  capitis  vertice,  membranæ  quad 
ct  modo  erat  tenue,  &  quodammodo  conti- 
£C  nuum  cum  fua  tenui  membrana  corpus  ♦,  ita 
“  quoque  calvaria  fuit  prorsùs  membranea, 
“  tantaque  duntaxat  fede  ofiea,  quanta  calva- 
“  riæ  puellæ  erat  amplitudo,  priufquam  ca- 
tfc  put  extra  modum  increlceret  :  eâ  ferè  rati- 

one. 
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C4  one,  qua  in  nuper  natis  pueris,  frontis  os  & 
64  verticis  offa  conftare  cernimus,  ubi  ilia  alio- 
44  quin  mutuo  funt  contermina  &  in  admodum 
44  pueris,  infigni  intervallo  amplitudineque  vi- 
44  funtur  membranea.  Cerebellum  interim,  ce- 
44  rebrique  univerfa  bafis,  fecundùm  naturam 
44  habebant  uti  &  nervorum  produdliones,  dein 
44  nullis  prorsùs  fedibus,  quàm  in  cerebri  ven- 
44  triculis  adeo  atque  dixi  adaudlis,  aquam  re- 
44  peri,  &  puella  ad  mortem  ufque  fenfibus 
44  omnibus  intégré  eft  ufa  :  &  quoties  caput, 
44  quum  illam  paucis  ante  mortem  diebus  con- 
44  fpexi,  ab  adftantibus  movebatur,  &  non  ni- 
44  hil,quantumvis  etiam  leviter,  erigebatur,  gra- 
44  vis  illico  tuffis  p-uellæ  molefta  fuit,  cum 
44  difficili  refpiratione  &  totius  faciei  miro  ru- 
44  bore,  fanguinifque  fuffufione  &  lacrymarum 
44  proventu,  reliquo  corpore  mediocriter  habuit: 
44  et  ft  laxis  infirmifque,  fed  non  refolutis  ta- 
44  men  fuerit  articulis,  neque  prefenti  etiam 
44  infigni  macie,  aut  etiam  ferofi  in  membris 
44  tumore,  aut  morbi  comitialis,  aut  tremoris 
44  alicujus  notis.  Jecur  cum  paulo  poft  mor- 
44  tem  fpedlaretur,  fubpallidum  &  non  nihil 
44  naturali  alias  jecore  contract ius  duriufque 
44  occurrit  :  liene  interdum  maxi  mo  &  molli 
44  confpicuo,  perinde  acfi  jecoris  vices  aliquan- 
44  diu  obiviffet  ;  adeo  ut  cum  præfentibus  me- 
44  dicis  nihil  æque  admiratus  fuerim,  ac  tan- 
44  tarn  aquæ  vim  in  cerebri  ventriculis,  abfque 
44  majoribus  fymptomatibus  tamdiu  fuiffe  col- 
44  leclum.’5 

The  celebrated  Tulpius  has  found,  in  two 
different  fubjeds  who  died  of  this  difeafe,  two 
pounds  of  water  contained  in  the  right  ventri¬ 
cle,  which  was  enclofed  in  a  kind  of  bag,  that 
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would  not  permit  it  to  pafs  [into  the  left  ven- 
ticle. 

Wepferus  has  made  the  fame  obfervation  on 
two  animals.  The  artificial  hydrocephalus, 
mentioned  by  Fabricius  *,  for  which  the  pa¬ 
rents  were  condemned  to  die,  was  not  of  this 
kind  ;  for  the  water  was  fpread  through  the 
whole  furface  of  the  brain. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  the  kind  of  hydroce¬ 
phalus  that  depends  on  the  accumulation  of 
the  humours  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  : 
the  moft  certain  figns  we  can  have  in  this  cafe, 
are,  the  fwelling  of  the  face  and  eye-lids,  the 
flownefs  of  the  pulfe,  an  almofl  continual  hea- 
vinefs,  a  dilirium,  &c. 

The  hydrocephalus  formed  between  the  bones 
of  the  head  and  the  pericranium,  are  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  fymptoms  that  accompany 
them,  by  the  prodigious  lize  of  the  head,  by 
the  height  of  the  tumour  obfervable  on  its  up¬ 
per  part,  by  the  colour  of  the  fkin,  its  fwel¬ 
ling,  want  of  deep,  the  involuntary  flowing  of 
the  tears,  &c. 

The  medicines  proper  for  all  kinds  of  drop- 
fies  may  be  employed  in  that  of  the  head,  only 
proportioning  the  dofe  to  the  age  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  attacked  :  anti-epileptics  are  fome- 
tirnes  efficacious,  efpecially  when  mixed  with 
cephalics,  and  their  ufe  continued  for  fome 
time. 

Piacentinus  fays,  that  he  has  feen  children 
cured  of  this  horrible  difeafe  by  the  con¬ 
fiant  ufe  of  dry  aliments,  together  with  fome 

ftomuchics. 

*  Chap.  III.  Obf.  ►B. 
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Hildanus  recommends  fomentations  made 
with  linen  cloths  dipped  in  lime  water,  and  re¬ 
peated  many  days  together.  The  benefit  of  this 
topic  has  been  confirmed  by  the  moft  h#ppy 
fuccefs  in  external  hydrocephalufes. 

Pifon  gives  a  very  finking  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  cauteries  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  head  *.  Scarce 
had  the  patient,  who  defired  his  affiflance,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  given  him,  to  apply  a  cautery^ 
than  he  found  eafe  ,  the  tormenting  pains  he 
felt  in  the  night  which  prevented  his  fleeping 
were  appeafed  ;  the  flowing  down  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  occafioned  by  the  cautery,  made  the  tu¬ 
mour  in  the  head,  and  the  fw el  ling  of  the  face 
difappear  ;  In  a  word,  thefe  are  the  terms  of 
the  illuflrious  phyfician  juft  mentioned  :  C£  Die» 
<c  turn  fadlum,  aqua  virore  quod  am  infigni,  et 
“  bili  praffinæ  finitimâ  ubertim,  per  plures  dies 
“  dimanante,  acerbam  ille  inquietamque  vi- 
<c  tarn  jucundiffima  flatim  quiete  commutavit. 
*c  Cujus  beneficii  memoria  adeo  illius  hæflt 

animo,  ut  nunquam  me  obviam  poflea  of- 
<c  fenderit,  quin  tanquam  fotera  ilium  am- 
4C  plexaretur.” 

A  female  infant,  who  had  a  true  hydrocepha¬ 
lus,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  a  well,  pre- 
cifely  at  the  time  when  the  medicines  preferibed 
by  the  fame  author,  began  to  make  him  plainly 
forefee  a  cure,  •f 

In  fine,  when  internal  remedies  and  topics 
give  no  eafe  to  the  patient,  nor  produce  any  di¬ 
minution  in  the  fymptoms,  many  phyficians 

*  Obfer.  Med.  p.  43. 

■f  Car,  Pifon.  Obferv.  Medic,  p.  42. 
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advife  {tarifications  of  the  {kin  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  head.  Though  Primrofius,  Mer- 
curialis,  Huekerus,  &c.  affirm,  that  this  opera¬ 
tion  has  never  been  attended  with  fuccefs,  yet 
it  appears  to  be  necefifary  when  all  other  affift- 
ances  have  failed  ^  but  it  ought  not  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  till  the  laft  extremity,  and  after  the 
trial  of  all  other  methods,  particularly  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  epifpaftic  plaifters  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head. 

Sect.  XIII. 

9  *  - 

On  vermin  ingendering  in  the  head. 

This  difeafe  never  takes  place  but  in  the 
children  who  are  negleéted  by  their  mothers 
and  nurfes  ,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  remark¬ 
ed,  that  it  feldom  happens  to  children  who  are 
kept  clean  and  combed  every  day.  It  is  very 
necefiary  that  the  mothers  or  nurfes  of  the 
lowxr  people  fhould  be  more  attentive  to  the 
fatal  confequences  of  their  negligence  :  Many 
children  who  fall  into  a  dreadful  leannefs,  and 
at  laft  die  of  a  (low  fever,  might  have  been 
preferved,  had  the  leaft  care  of  this  fort  been 
taken  of  them,  by  the  application  of  a  little 
mercurial  ointment  to  the  head,  or  oftener 
cutting  their  hair,  &c. 

Sect.  XIV. 

Of  the  leannefs  of  children.  • 

We  have  already  treated,  in  the  firft  chapter 
of  the  fécond  book,  of  the  leannefs  of  children 
at  the  time  of  their  weaning,  and  have  ob- 

ferved. 
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ferved,  that  nature  brings  it  on  in  order  todif- 
gorge  the  veffels  of  the  laéteal  juices  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  to  difpofe  children  to  fuftain,  with¬ 
out  danger,  the  adion  of  the  more  folid  ali¬ 
ments  that  are  ufually  made  to  fucceed  the  ufe 
of  milk.  We  have  alfo  mentioned,  under  the 
article  on  puberty,  that  leannefs  occafioned  by 
growth,  which  children  almoft  always  over¬ 
come,  efpecially  when  they  do  not  give  them- 
felves  up  to  any  excefs.  We  fhall  now,  there¬ 
fore,  only  treat  of  the  leannefs  attended  with  a 
fever,  and  other  fymptoms  that  may  make  it 
confidered  as  a  dangerous  difeafe  worthy  the 
attention  of  phyficians. 

Before  we  prefcribe  any  medicines  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  a  flow  fever,  and  fall  into  a 
marafmus,  we  ought  to  have  a  juft  knowledge 
of  the  caufes  that  have  reduced  them  to  that 
flate  of  decay.  Every  kind  of  leannefs  re¬ 
quires  a  particular  treatment  :  that,  for  inftance, 
which  proceeds  from  a  want  of  aliments,  watch¬ 
ings,  fatigue,  &c.  requires  affiftances  that  can¬ 
not  be  proper  for  a  marafmus,  that  depends  on 
obftrudions  in  the  glands  of  the  mefentery,  on 
a  loofenefs,  a  lientery,  or  on  living  in  a  climate 
favourable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  therefore  very 
necelTary  to  queftion  the  mothers  and  governef- 
fes  of  children,  in  order  to  difcover  the  caufe 
of  their  leannefs.  / 

It  frequently  happens,  fays  M.  Andry,  that 
the  faces  of  children  lofe  their  plumpnefs,  and 
their  backs  and  Tides  grow  lank  and  emaciated. 
When  it  is  fufpe&ed  that  this  leannefs  is  owing 
to  the  infant’s  pining,  we  Ihould  endeavour  to 
difcover  what  it  is  that  makes  him  pine,  and 
we  fhall  generally  perceive  that  greater  Tonti¬ 
ne  fs 
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nefs  is  fhewn  to  fome  other  infant  in  the  houfe 
than  to  him,  and  that  on  this  account  he  is 
filled  with  jealoufy:  We  cannot  conceive  the 
fenfibility  of  an  infant  in  this  refpedt,  he  con¬ 
ceals  his  unealinefs  within  his  own  heart,  and 
keeps  it  an  impenetrable  fecret  ;  we  muff  guefs 
at  his  pain.  The  only  means  of  difcovering  it 
is  to  fhew  lefs  fondnefs  to  his  brother  or  filter, 
to  whom  there  has  before  been  fhewn  a  great 
deal.  We  fhould  then  carefully  obferve  his 
eyes,  and  we  fhall  foon  know  if  his  diforder 
proceeds  from  jealoufy  -,  for  if  it  does,  he  wili 
no  fooner  perceive  this  change,  than  his  looks 
will  become  more  ferene,  and  he  will  appear 
lefs  melancholy  and  thoughtful  than  ufual.  As 
foon  as  the  myftery  is  difcovered,  all  about  him 
fhould,  in  his  prefence,  avoid  all  the  carefTes 
they  were  uled  to  beftow  on  others,  and  as  much 
as  poffible  beftow  them  on  him,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  does  not  perceive  the  plot  j  for 
infants  are  on  their  Tides  extremely  fubtil,  and 
more  fo  than  can  be  imagined  :  they  fearch  into 
the  minds  of  thofe  that  approach  them  ;  and 
in  this  refpedt  we  are  frequently  their  dupes  ; 
they  apply  themfelves  to  nothing  but  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  us.  * 

That  infants  are  capable  of  jealoufy  is  a  point 
that  cannot  be  doubted  ;  they  are  fo  while  even 
at  the  bread.  64 1  have  feen,  fays  M.  Auftin, 
44  an  infant  jealous  that  could  not  pronounce  a 
44  fingle  word,  and  with  a  pale  look  and  angry 
44  eye  already  look  at  another  infant  that  fucked 
44  with  him. 35  f 

*  Orthopedia,  page  157. 

t  Educ.  des  Enf.  par  M.  de  Fenelon  archevêque  de 
Cambray. 
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Some  authors  have  attributed  the  excefiive 
leannefs  of  children  to  witchcraft  pradlifed  by 
old  women.  Plutarch  mentions  a  kind  of  for¬ 
cerez  who  rendered  all  the  children  Tick  whom 
they  approached.  Mercurialis  believes,  with 
reafon,  that  the  breath  or  touch  of  unhealthy- 
people  may  communicate  a  mortal  confumption 
to  children.  Is  not  the  itch  communicated  by 
the  bare  touch  of  the  perfon  troubled  with  that 
difeafe,  and  fometimes  even  by  touching  the  ' 
linen  or  cloaths  he  has  worn  ?  How  many  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are  tranfmitted 
by  the  breath  of  the  fick,  or  the  infectious  ffnell 
of  the  matter  excreted  from  their  bodies  in  the 
courfe  of  their  illnefs  ?  The  too  attentive  look 
of  a  perfon  emaciated,  hideous  and  unhealthy, 
like  moil  of  thofe  old  women  who  have  been 
treated  as  witches,  is  fufficient  to  render  fome 
infants  confumptive.  Have  we  not  feen  per- 
fons  feized  with  an  ophthalmy  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  looked  with  too  fixed  an  attention  on  ano¬ 
ther  perfon  who  had  the  fame  difeafe  ?  We  fhall 
relate  on  this  fubjedt  a  paiTage  from  Montagne, 
which  proves  the  power  the  imagination  has 
over  our  bodies. 

“  I  would  live,  fays  he,  by  the  foie  affiftance 
ct  of  perfons  healthy  and  gay.  .The  fight  of 
<c  the  agonies  of  another  throws  me  into  a  fen- 
<c  fible  agony,  and  my  fenfations  are  olten  fub- 
iC  dued  by  the  fenfations  of  a  third  perfon. 
cc  One  who  has  a  cough  continually  irritates! 
<c  my  lungs  and  throat.  I  vifit  more  unwil- 

lingly  the  fick,  for  whom  I  am  interefted  by 
“  duty,  than  thofe  from  whom  I  expedt  and 
<c  feel  lefs  regard,  I  feize  the  diforder  I 
“  contemplate,  and  it  lodges  within  me,  and 

“  1  do 
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44  Ï  do  not  think  it  flrange  that  fevers  and 
66  death  are  communicated  to  thofe  who  meet 
66  and  make  way  for  their  approach.  Simon 
46  Thomas  was  a  great  phyfician  in  his  time. 
44  I  remember  that  meeting  with  him  one  day 
44  at  Touloufe,  at  the  houfe  of  a  rich  confump- 
44  tive  old  man,  with  whom  he  was  dif- 
44  courfing  on  the  means  of  his  cure,  he  told 
44  him  that  one  was  to  give  me  an  occafion  to 
44  be  pleafed  in  his  company,  and  that  fixing 
44  his  eyes  on  the  frefhnefs  of  my  countenance, 
44  and  his  thoughts  on  that  fprightlinefs  and 
44  vigour  that  fprung  from  my  youth,  and 
44  that  filling  all  his  fenfes  with  that  fiourifh- 
44  ing  flate  I  then  was  in,  the  habit  of  his  body 

44  might  be  amended  ;  but  he  forgot  to  add, 

45  that  mine  might  alfo  be  impaired.  * 55  In  fact, 
difeafes  are  fometimes  communicated  as  fwiftly 
as  the  pafiions.  The  temper  of  the  perfons 
with  whom  we  live  has  aimoft  always  an  indu* 
ence  on  ours.  Are  we  not  commonly  gay,  fad, 
or  fond  of  filence,  according  to  the  company 
we  frequent  ?  Why  may  not  this  fame  fym- 
pathy  exift  with  refpedl  to  difeafes  which  are 
fcarcely  at  all  different  from  the  pafiions,  or 
which  do  not  differ  from  them  lo  much  as 
might  be  imagined  ? 

*  Montagne,  liv.  I.  chapf  20. 
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I.  HE  Difeafes  of  Women  with  Child, 


and  in  Child-bed  :  As  alfo  the  beft 


Means  of  helping  them  in  Natural  and  Unna¬ 
tural  Labours.  With  fit  Remedies  for  the  lè¬ 
verai  Indifpofitions  of  new-born  Babes.  To 
which  is  prefixed.  An  exaCt  Defcription  of  the 
Parts  of  Generation  in  Women.  A  Work 
much  more  perfect  than  any  now  extant,  and 
very  neceffary  for  all,  efpecially  Midwives  and 
Men  praCtifing  that  Art.  The  Eighth  Editi¬ 
on,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  feveral  new 
Figures,  and  with  the  Defcription  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  Infiniment  to  bring  a  Child  that  comes 
right ,  all  correCtly  engraven  in  Copper.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  French  by  Franc  is  Mauriceau,  and 
tranflated  by  Hugh  Chamberlen,  M.  D. 

II.  The  Hiftory  of  England,  from  the  ear- 
lieft  Accounts  to  the  Acceffion  of  his  prefent 
Majefty  King  George  II.  including  the  Hiftory 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  fo  far  as  they  have  any 
Concern  with  the  Affairs  of  England.  Collected 
from  the  moft  impartial  Writers,  and  digefted 
into  the  moft  eafy  and  familiar  Method  -,  where¬ 
by  may  be  feen  the  Connection  one  Period,  or 
Reign,  has  with  another  :  With  proper  Re¬ 
flections  through  the  Whole,  tending  to  illuF 
trate  the  Narration,  and  to  fix  the  amiable 
Sentiments  of  Liberty  in  the  Hearts  of  the 
Britifli  Nation.  Embeliifhed  with  the  Heads 
and  Monuments  of  the  feveral  Kings  and 
Queens,  curioufly  engraved  on  Copper.  By 
an  Impartial  Hand,  Price  bound  6  s> 
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III.  A  new  and  eafy  Introduction  to ,  the 
Study  of  Geography,  by  way  of  Queftion 
and  Anfwer  ;  principally  ddigned  for  the  Ufe 
of  Schools.  In  Two  Parts.  Containing,  i.  An 
Explication  of  the  Sphere  ;  or  of  all  fuch 
Terms  as  are  any  ways  requifite  for  the  right 
underltanding  of  the  Terraqueous  Globe.  2. 
À  general  Defcription  of  all  the  moil  remark¬ 
able  Countries  throughout  the  World  ;  of  their 
refpedtive  Situations,  Extents,  Divifions,  Ci¬ 
ties,  Rivers,  Soils,  Commodities,  Curiofities, 
Archbifhopricks,  Bifhopricks,  Univerlities,  Cu- 
ftoms,  Forms  of  Government,  and  Religion, 
&c.  To  which  is  added,  A  compleat  Set  of 
Maps.  Likewife  a  compendious  Dictionary  of 
the  moil  common  Names  of  ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  explained  by  thofe  which  they  now  bear  : 
As  alfo  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  principal 
Places  that  are  mentioned  throughout  theWork. 
Written  originally  in  High  Dutch  by  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Hubner,  and  now  faithfully 
tranflated,  with  Additions  and  Improvements. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  reviled  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  J.  Cowley,  Geographer  to  his  Ma- 
jefty.  Price  3  s. 

IV.  The  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  the 
Son  of  Ulysses,  by  the  Archbilhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  French  and  Englifh.  The  Original 
carefully  printed  according  to  the  belt  Editions 
of  France  and  Holland  ♦,  and  the  Tranflation, 
which  is  entirely  new,  revifed  by  Mr.  Des 
Maizeaux,  F.  R.  S.  In  Two  Volumes.  The 
Second  Edition  corredted,  and  rendered  more 
literal.  Price  6  s. 

N.  B.  The  French  or  Englifli  may  be  had 
feparate.  Price  3  s.  each. 
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V.  Terence’s  Comedies,  translated  into 
Englifh,  and  the  original  Latin,  from  the  beft 
Editions,  on  the  oppofite  Pages,  with  critical 
and  explanatory  Notes.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
éa  Differtation  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Terence,  containing  an  Enquiry  into  the  Rife 
and  Progrefs  of  dramatic  Poetry  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  with  Remarks  on  the  comic  Meafure, 
The  Second  Edition.  By  Mr.  Cooke.  In 
Two  Volumes,  12°.  Price  bound  in  Calf  6s. 

VI.  The  Hiftory  of  Edinburgh,  from  its 
Foundation  to  the  prefent  Time.  Containing 
a  faithful  Relation  of  the  publick  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Citizens  ;  Accounts  of  the  feve- 
ral  Parifhes  ;  its  Governments,  Civil,  Eccle- 
fiaftical,  and  Military  ;  Incorporations  of  Trades 
and  Manufactures  ;  Courts  of  Juftic'e;  State 
of  Learning  ;  Charitable  Foundations,  &c8 
With  the  feveral  Accounts  of  the  Canongate, 
St.  Cuthbert,  and  other  DiftriCts  within  the 
Suburbs  of  Edinburgh.  Together  with  the 

-  antient  and  prefent  State  of  the  Town  cP 
Leith,  and  a  Perambulation  of  divers  Mile* 
round  the  City.  With  an  alphabetical  Index. 
In  Nine  Books.  By  William  Maitland, 
F.  R.  S.  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  London. 
The  whole  illuftrated  with  a  Plan  of  the  Town, 
and  a  great  Variety  of  other  fine  Cuts  of  the 
principal  Buildings  within  the  City  and  Suburbs.’ 
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